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YE OLD COLONIAL CHRISTMAS. 


By Epwarp BRENNAN, O.P. 


OWEVER much our ancestors 
in the American colonies may 
have been given to talking among 
themselves, they certainly had some 
peculiar aversion to gossiping on 
paper or in print. Interesting would 
be the tales they could have told us 
of holidays and merrymakings when 
the nation was in its romantic child- 
hood, had they not been too preoc- 
cupied with their pleasures to think 
of recording them. What a picture, 
delighting by the very ruggedness 
of its outline, might have been made 
of the Christmas festivities. 

The dissipations of those early 
days, to be sure, were few and short- 
lived, and many a hedonistic taste 
had to growl away its discontent on 
fare of the meanest quality. But 
Christmas was, all in all, the best 
holiday in the colonist’s calendar, 
and, outside of the Puritan camp, 
seems to have been thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

It will always be a matter of re- 
gret that our forefathers did not 


foresee our desire to know how they 
spent the loveliest of all Christian 
festivals, the season “that minds us 
all of the Saviour’s birth.” As it is 
we must content ourselves with a 
few Inusty old diaries and meager 
letters, treasured in some historical 
society, or by the writer’s descend- 
ants, and scantily reminiscent of 
what transpired at the Christmas- 
tide. The New England records are 
for the most part merely negative 
sources of information, consisting 
of Puritan protests against the un- 
godly manner in which some ob- 
served the Yule. At times they af- 
ford us tantalizing hints as to the 
nature of festive occasions when 
our ancestors, of a non-Puritan 
persuasion, relaxed for a space and 
gave themselves up to a round or 
two of harmless pleasure.  Vir- 
ginia, always so warm-hearted and 
imaginative, has little more than a 
hazy tradition with which to com- 
fort our curiosity; the whole South, 
in fact, is particularly bald of ac- 
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counts. The few journals and pee- 
vishly-small epistles that remain, 
become significantly silent or cur- 
tailed at the approach of the holi- 
days; and without meaning to infer 
anything discreditable to the fair 
name of our forbears, it is safe to 
say that they were too engrossed, 
these old cavaliers, in the delights 
of the festive board, to be bothered 
with the writing of records—some 
indeed consuming more spiced was- 
sail than was reconciliable with the 
holding of a pen. 

The wanton “Bacchanalian Christ- 
masses” that had been witnessed in 
the mother country, were as a 
stench to Puritan nostrils, and it is 
not surprising that in the New 
Plymouth settlement their celebra- 
tion was at once rigidly forbidden. 
And yet when Thanksgiving became 
an annual event, it assumed many 
of the features of the old English 
Christmas. “This being a General 
Thanksgiving day,” writes an old 
chronicler, “it was strictly Observed 
here and more so by the Presbyteri- 
ans; it’s call4 their Christmas, and 
is the Greatest Holyday they have 
in the Year and is Observed more 
Strict than Sunday.” It was the 
occasion of large family reunions 
when, instead of beef and boar’s 
head, “hated superstitious meats,” 
the Pilgrims ate wild turkey, Indian 
pudding, and pumpkin pie. 

Of the first 25th of December in 
the colonies we have but little 
knowledge save that it was spent, 
like many a later one, in hard toil. 
“Plymouth, 1620. Munday, the 
25th day, we went on shore, some 
to fell tymber, some to saw, some to 
rive, and some to carry.”? It was 
a cruel boast that “no man rested 
all that day”; but what else was to 


1 Journal of Captain Francis Goelet. 
2 Account of Mourt. 
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be expected from men born and 
bred in a religion from which the 
figure of a merciful Christ was so 
coldly excluded? One tiny gleam 
of light filtered into the gloom of 
that first Christmas when, after the 
day’s chores were done, the kindly 
master of the ship “contrived that 
the men should have some Beere.” 
Our hearts go out to him for that 
slight charity. 

Of the following Christmas, 1621, 
we have a more lengthy record. 
Early in the day Governor Bradford 
ordered his men out to work as 
usual. Some however excused them- 
selves on the grounds that it went 
against their consciences to spoil the 
feast by servile labor. If it were a 
matter of conscience, the Governor 
angrily replied, he would spare 
them until they were better in- 
formed. On returning from work 
at noon, he found them “in the 
streets at play, openly; some pitch- 
ing the barr and some at stooleball, 
and such like sports. So he went to 
them, and tooke away their imple- 
ments,” and forthwith issued stern 
injunctions that “ther should be no 
gameing or revelling in the streets.” 
Since which time,” the chronicle 
concludes, “nothing has been at- 
tempted that way, at least openly.”® 

As time went on, Puritan animus 
against the Christmas celebrations 
grew deeper and fiercer. It was in 
very truth “the bug that feared them 
all.” Even the name smacked of 
incense, stole, and monkish jargon; 
and any person whom they detected 
keeping the Lord’s Nativity as a 
holy day, was to pay a fine of at 
least five shillings; so desirous were 
they of beating down this detested 
“sproute of Episcopacy.” Judge Se- 
well jealously watched the popular 
sentiment regarding the observance 
8 Account of Governor William Bradford. 
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of Christmas. We find an entry in 
his journal for December 25, 1685, 
in which he notes with peculiar sat- 
isfaction the procedure of business 
throughout the entire day. “Carts 
come to town and shops open as 
usual. Some somehow observe the 
day, but are vexed. I believe that 
the Body of people profane it, and 
blessed be God no authority yet com- 
pels them to keep it.” When the 
Church of England established serv- 
ices in Boston some years later, we 
find the Judge waging hopeless war- 
fare with Governor Belcher over 
it, and hear him praising his own 
son for not going to attend the 
novel worship. “From the 4th V. of 
the 16th Ps.—‘For the sake of the 
words of thy lips I have kept hard 
ways’—I took occasion to dehort 
mine from Christmas-keeping, and 
charged them to forebear. . . 
Joseph tells me that though most 
of the Boys went to the Church yet 
he went not.” The Judge’s attitude 
never changed, and the final record 
in his diary, some twenty-five years 
later, shows with what admirable 
consistency he vented his spleen 
on the “Christmas-keeping.” “Teus. 
Dect 25th, 1722. I chose to stay 
at home and not go to Roxbury lec- 


ture. Visited my old friend, Peter 
Weare, and found him gone to 
h (eaven!) The Shops were 





open, and Carts came to Town with 
Wood, Hoop-poles, Hay, &c., as at 
other Times: Being a pleasant day, 
the street was filled with Carts and 
Horses.” 

If it is hard to conceive of such 
bitterness of feeling, let us remem- 
ber that some of the merrymakings 
of the Christmas season were with- 
out question carried to excess. 
Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuses, 
roundly condemns the participants 
in these revelries as “hell-hounds,” 
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against whose “Deville’s daunce of 
merriment” he launches his harsh- 
est invectives. Master Prynne (an- 
other Roundhead derivative) avows 
that Christmas ought to be “rather 
a day of mourning than of rejoic- 
ing,” and not a time to be spent in 
“amorous, mixt, voluptuous, un- 
christian, that I say not pagan danc- 
ing, to God’s, to Christ’s dishonour, 
religion’s scandal, chastitie’s ship- 
wracke and sinne’s advantage.””* 
But time brings change, and even 
though the mills of the Puritan 
gods ground particularly slowly, we 
find mention in the diary of Wil- 
liam Pynchon of a dance at Salem, 
Massachusetts, given by the Endi- 
cotts, during the holiday season of 
1783. These entertainers of the 
quality were none other than the 
descendants of the austere John 
Endicott, “who brought over a pat- 
ent under the broad seall for the 
governmente of the Massachusetts, 
who visiting those parts caused the 
May-pole (at Ma-re Mount) to be 
cutte down.”® Picture the indigna- 
tion of the stern old Puritan could 
he have foreseen this radical de- 
parture from primitive standards! 
And even as late as 1783, the elders 
shake their heads and sigh to them- 
selves, “What are we coming to?” 
while the music and excitement of 
the ball “engross the conversation 
and attention of the young.” The 
diarist himself must have been 
keenly alive to this growing reck- 
lessness and dissipation, for he re- 
cords a goodly array of dances with 
noticeable care, as though each were 
drawing from him some unwilling 
concession to the devil. And is there 
not a trace of sly humor in his 
remarking “a dance at Brother 
Goodale’s?” Perhaps the previous 


4 Histriomastiz. 
5 Account of Governor William Bradford. 
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Christmas was more to Pyn- 
chon’s taste, when “the church was 
crowded with well dressed people” 
and Mr. Fisher, the Salem minister, 
“movingly addressed the people of 
his church and congregation in the 
close of his sermon, relating to their 
conduct, their morals, and profes- 
sion as Christians, exhorting them 
to sobriety and decency of behav- 
iour on the solemn and joyful oc- 
casion.””¢ 

Turning to the few scattered ac- 
counts that refer to other sections 
of the country, we read of a Christ- 
mas in Virginia when Captain John 
Smith was engaged on an expedi- 
tion. The extreme winds and bitter 
cold forced his men to keep the 
feast among the savages, where they 
were “never more merry, nor fed on 
more plenty of good Oysters, Fish, 
Flesh, Wilde fowl and good bread, 
nor never had better fires in Eng- 
land.” 

The Dutchmen of the New Neth- 
erlands yielded with an easy grace 
to the general good cheer of the 
Christmas season, and a handsome 
set of holidays was usually pro- 
claimed about the middle of Decem- 
ber. This we infer from a fragmen- 
tary portion of the old New Amster- 
dam records for 1654, dated two 
weeks before Christmas. “As the 
winter and the holidays are at hand, 
there shall be no more ordinary 
meetings of this board [the borough 
officers] between this date and three 
weeks after Christmas. The court 
messenger is ordered not to sum- 
mon any one in the meantime.” 

The insouciant good will that al- 
ways gives a flavor to Christmas 
conviviality, is well depicted in two 
accounts of the holiday season in 
New York at the middle and close 
of the eighteenth century. The first 

6 Diary of William Pynchon. 
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is dated 1745-1747 and is drawn 
from the diary of Elisha Parker. It 
could serve as a fairly accurate 
sample of any dashing young fel- 
low’s Christmas diversions in that 
day. “Came to New York where | 
spent the winter . . . in ye holidays 
the cocks fought. Young assembly 
in Broadway; many entertainments 
by the parents of the young la- 
dies . . . Twelfth (Night) Cakes 
some time the beginning of the win- 
ter (1745).” And two years later, 
“every step exampled by the first 
pace,” we find Elisha still sipping 
at the pleasures of a wicked Goth- 
am. “Much frolicking this winter; 
at first not acquainted with any of 
the officers introduced to 
"em .. . cards; diversions; more 
time spent with the Ladies; few 
frolics at their home . . . jaunt to 
Morrisania in a slay; dined at J. 
Mass’s with the Ladies; young As- 
sembly; asked also to the Old 
(1747).” 

The second account was written a 
quarter of a century later, and 
brings us to the eve of the struggle 
for independence. “New York, 1773. 
Last Monday the anniversary of St. 
Nicholas, otherwise called Santa 
Claus, was celebrated at Protestant 
Hall, at Mr. L. Waldron’s, where a 
great number of the sons of that 
ancient saint celebrated the day 
with joy and festivity.” 

Theophilus Bradbury, in a letter 
to his daughter, tells of a memor- 
able Christmas Eve Dinner, given 
at Philadelphia in 1795 by George 
and Martha Washington. This was 
in very sooth fashion’s most im- 
portant social gesture of the holi- 
day season. 


“Last Thursday,” writes Brad- 
bury, “I had the honour of dining 
with the President in company with 
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the Vice President, the Senators, 
the Delegates of Massachusetts, and 
some other members of Congress, 
about 20 in all. 

“In the middle of the table was 
placed a piece of table furniture 
about six feet long and two feet 
wide, rounded at the ends. It was 
either of wood gilded, or polished 
metal, raised about an inch with a 
silver rim about it like that round a 
tea board; in the center was a ped- 
estal of plaster of Paris with images 
upon it, and on each end figures, 
male and female, of the same. It 
was very elegant and used for orna- 
ment only. The dishes were placed 
all around, and there was an elegant 
variety of roast beef, veal, turkeys, 
ducks, fowls, hams, etc.; puddings, 
jellies, oranges, apples, nuts, al- 
monds, figs, raisins, and a variety 
of wines and punch. 

“We took our leave at six, more 
than an hour after the candles were 
introduced. No lady but Mrs. Wash- 
ington dined with us. We were 
waited on by four or five men serv- 
ants dressed in livery.” 


Washington’s last Christmas was 
spent in the quiet of Mt. Vernon 
with a few chosen guests. Mrs. 
Judge Cushing, who was one of the 
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company, has written a short ac- 
count of her visit. 


“We reached Mount Vernon the 
evening before Christmas, and if 
anything could have added to our 
enjoyment, it was the arrival of 
General and Mrs. Pinckney the next 
day, while we were dining. You 
may be sure it was a joyful meet- 
ing, and at the very place my wishes 
had pointed out. To be in the com- 
pany of so many esteemed friends, 
to hear our good Washington con- 
verse upon political subjects with- 
out reserve, and to hear General and 
Mrs. Pinckney relate what they saw 
and heard in France, was truly a 
feast to me. Thus the moments 
glided away for two days, when our 
reason pointed out the propriety of 
our departing.” 


We have come to the end of the 
colonial period. New customs and 
manners of life are fast replacing 
the old; best of all, a new nation, 
lusty in its birth and full of great 
promise, has emerged from _ the 
travail of revolution. Indeed, it is 
time we had closed up these mold- 
ering records of a season, so quaint- 
ly and sweetly y-cleped by our for- 
bears, Ye Old Colonial Christmas. 








MINSTRELSY IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


By Sister M. GONZAGA. 


N England, cold and stern island 

of the North, the rare flower of 
minstrelsy never blossomed in its 
full perfection as it did in the fair 
meadows of Provence. Neverthe- 
less the chronicles of minstrelsy in 
Britain are not without interest. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion, however, as to the status 
of the typical English medieval min- 
strel. Some see in him almost the 
equal of the poet-singers of Pro- 
vence; others maintain that he was 
a coarse buffoon, a mountebank, of 
the type still to be seen at village 
fairs. It would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the truth lies some- 
where between these two diverging 
views, and that the English min- 
strels were of composite origin and 
acted as entertainers in various 
strata of medieval society. 

Bishop Percy, in his “Essay on 
the Ancient Minstrels,” favors the 
view that they were the direct de- 
scendants of the bards who, under 
the name of scép or scald, played 
their harps and sang folk epics in 
the halls of chieftains of Gaul, Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and ancient Armorica. 
Ritson’ in a somewhat acrid criti- 
cism of Percy’s essay, maintains 
that the English minstrel, even in 
his palmy days, was a contemptible 
creature, a mere wayside mounte- 
bank, and that the only class of men 
comparable to the scéps and scalds 
were the Provencal troubadours. 
He says, “It is somewhat remarkable 
that we have as yet seen no author- 
ity which should induce us to think 

1Ancient Songs and Ballads, 


that there ever was a single English- 
man who united the arts of poetry 
and music, and sung verses to the 
harp of his own composing; nor 
in fact is any such authority to be 
found.” He cites the fact that there 
is not a single instance of a song 
or poem in which an English min- 
strel speaks of himself; in contrast 
to the ample proof we have of the 
boastfulness of the French min- 
strels. 

It is true that in England the min- 
strels produced no such unique lit- 
erature as was produced by the 
troubadours of Provence. The best 
of English minstrelsy flowered un- 
der French influence. Doubtless 
too, as a class the English minstrels 
of later times were very much in- 
ferior to the scép or scald. But 
they cannot be classified merely as 
a horde of wandering jugglers and 
low buffoons. English history re- 
cords many instances of the honors 
rendered by the kings to their fa- 
vorite minstrels, who were often 
poets. 

As to the Teutonic scéps, what 
we know of them is embodied in 
the remains of early Anglo-Saxon 
literature, which shows them to 
have been of a high type. Though 
the very earliest Teutonic poetry 
was probably of a communal type, a 
change came gradually as the Ger- 
manic tribes began to mingle with 
other races and make war with 
them. A body of professional sing- 
ers arose, who appear to have been 
poets also in a certain sense. These 
men were given an honored place 
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near the leader, and they sang the 
folk epics to the music of a harp; 
they also composed songs relating 
to the chieftain’s prowess, which 
were sung at feasts in his hall. In 
return they received bracelets, rings 
and collars of gold, if they sang well 
enough to rouse the warriors to 
eagerness for the fight. 

The earliest Anglo-Saxon poem 
surviving is the Widsith (about 375 
A. D.), which was written by one of 
these scéps or gleemen. Widsith 
tells us that he belongs to the “folk 
of the Myrgings,” and that he has 
wandered from meadhall to mead- 
hall, singing of the countries he has 
seen and of the kings who have re- 
warded him for his music and his 
tales. He describes in detail the 
gifts they have given him; wishing, 
no doubt, to incite his listeners to 
equal generosity. The list of coun- 
tries and kings whose acquaintance 
he claims is quite incredible. At the 
end of the poem is a eulogy of the 
life of the “gleomon” and of the 
bounteous lords who love the songs 
and reward them. 

Another Anglo-Saxon fragment, 
Deor’s Lament, is the work of a 
scép. In it the author bewails the 
fact that he has lost his land-right 
to another who had excelled him in 
song. He laments the injustice done 
him, and consoles himself by recall- 
ing the woes of the heroes of old. 
The Beowulf completes the picture; 
it tells of the sweet singing of the 
scép to the music of the harp, the 
“gleewood”; and the glorious tales 
told around the mead-bench as the 
heroes harkened with glistening 
eyes. 

Though the coming of Christian- 
ity somewhat deflected the literature 
so that a large body of religious 
compositions arose, still the scdép 
did not disappear. The poet Cyne- 
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wulf himself sang in the meadhall. 
Bede, in his account of Cedmon, re- 
veals that it was the custom at 
feasts to pass thé harp from hand 
to hand after the meal was done, 
and each one sang and played. The 
fact that the scép and the minstrel 
were allowed free entry everywhere 
is shown by the familiar stories of 
Colgrin and of King Alfred. 

Priscus, in an account of his visit 
to Attila,? says that after the eve- 
ning feast two men came forward 
and sang of the King’s victories and 
martial deeds, rousing the fighting 
spirit of the warriors; some who 
were too old to fight, wept and la- 
mented the loss of their strength. 

Various works of a later period 
indicate the continued existence of 
the minstrel,—sometimes wander- 
ing, sometimes attached to the court 
of a chieftain. In the eighth cen- 
tury, Anglo-Saxon poetry comes to 
a sudden end. 


Another and less reputable an- 
cestor of the English minstrel was 
the Latin mime. Rome had re- 
ceived these mimes from Greece; 
their history goes back as far as the 
history of civilization. The impor- 
tance of the theater in Roman life 
accounts for the vast numbers of 
actors and mimes of every variety. 
The vast popular audiences of the 
Imperial period cared little or noth- 
ing for literary drama; they wanted 
“shows.” The mimes and histriones 
pleased them with low buffoonery, 
horseplay and that variety of com- 
edy known in modern parlance as 
“slapstick.” Besides these there 
were hosts of tumblers, rope-walk- 
ers and animal trainers. The pro- 
fession of mime as a rule was a dis- 
honorable one, except in the last 
days of the empire, when emperors 

2Cambridge History of English Literature. 
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themselves turned buffoon; and af- 
ter the advent of Christianity it re- 
mained so. This is proved by the 
multitude of laws passed in regard 
to the so-called mimi, scenici, and 
histriones, who as a rule were slaves 
or freedmen. Some laws excluded 
them from dignities, others for- 
bade their marriage with the higher 
classes. The satirists of the empire 
denounced them. The disciplinary 
regulations of the early Church 
dealt severely with them. A Chris- 
tian was forbidden to marry one of 
them; the clergy were forbidden to 
enter the theater, and an actor who 
wished to be baptized must abandon 
his calling.*. The point of all this, 
however, was not the severity of the 
regulations; it was the fact that 
“the Church endeavored to compro- 
mise in dealing with a deep-seated 
popular instinct,”* and the favorites, 
though not approved of, were toler- 
ated. 

Later, however, especially in the 
Eastern Empire, the increasing pop- 
ularity of the theater led to relaxa- 
tion; the disabilities of actors were 
removed. The Empress Theodora 
herself was said to have been a 
mime. After the fall of the West- 
ern Empire, and the Saracen inva- 
sions in the East, the theater per- 
ished, and gradually the successors 
of the Roman mimes migrated 
north, spread over Europe, and no 
doubt reached Britain, remaining 
essentially what they had always 
been—mimes, jesters, buffoons, joc- 
ulatores, histriones, jongleurs, and 
finally minstrels. 

Meanwhile the Franks were de- 
veloping a body of professional 
singers, whose spirit was akin to 
that of the scép. As early as 507 
A. D., Clovis sent to Theodoric for a 


3E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Vol. I. 
4lbid. 
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cithareedus trained in the music of 
the South, and Boethius was com- 
missioned to make the selection.’ 
A distinct species of poetry, the 
cantilena, a sort of forerunner of 
the epic, rose among the Franks. 
Charlemagne was said to have made 
a collection of these cantilenz. At 
any rate, the minstrels gained a 
foothold on the Continent in his 
time from which later royal and ec- 
clesiastical disfavor could not oust 
them. 

After the disappearance of An- 
glo-Saxon literature in the eighth 
century, it became evident that the 
scép was being contaminated by the 
mime. There is in existence a let- 
ter of Alcuin to Higbald, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, warning him against 
the snares of citharistz and histri- 
ones. Also in the Anglo-Saxon 
canons of Edgar (906 a. p.), the fa- 
vor shown to these “ribald folk” is 
called an abuse which ought to be 
corrected.* It is no doubt true that 
the ascetic tendency of the times 
frowned somewhat upon amuse- 
ment, but it is also evident that the 
old harpers were degenerating. 
During this time the word “gleo- 
mon” came to include all kinds of 
wandering entertainers, while the 
title of scép was reserved for the 
more dignified poet. All gleemen 
or minstrels were exceedingly pop- 
ular with the laity, owing no doubt 
to the fact that books were scarce 
and there was no theater. 

In the eleventh century came the 
Conqueror, bringing with him the 
Norman jongleurs, who, according 
to Warton,’ were descended from 
the old Scandinavian scalds or the 
bards of ancient Armorica, and who 
flourished in Normandy about a cen- 
tury before the rise of the trouba- 


SIbid. 6lbid. 
tHistory of English Poetry, quoting Revolu- 
tions de la langue francaise. 
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dours. The Conqueror’s own min- 
strel, Taillefer, was evidently a hy- 
brid, for he rode on his charger be- 
fore William’s army, inspiring them 
by singing the heroic song of Ro- 
land, and juggling with his sword 
as he sang. 

Gradually the minstrels became 
indispensable in post-Conquest Eng- 
land. They had free entry every- 
where, from castle halls to village 
fairs and weddings. They flattered 
those who rewarded them, and re- 
paid their less generous patrons 
with evil speaking. King Henry I. 
had a favorite minstrel named Ra- 
here, who became rich through his 
minstrelsy at the court, and is said 
to have founded the priory of St. 
Bartholomew’s in Smithfield; it is 
also told of him that he left his posi- 
tion at court to become himself the 
first abbot of the new monastery. 


Then with the Angevin Kings 
came into England the troubadours, 
the third important element which 
influenced the English minstrel. 
The troubadours were patronized 
chiefly by Eleanor, Queen of France 
for fifteen years and of England for 
fifty, who was the daughter of Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, himself a “trou- 
vere,” and mother of the royal 
troubadour, Richard Ceeur de Lion. 
From the time of Henry and Elea- 
nor, French culture prevailed in the 
court of England, and the French 
troubadours were its principal ex- 
ponents. Chambers thinks that the 
coming of troubadour minstrelsy to 
England contributed to the degrada- 
tion of the English minstrels; since 
the former were composers of songs, 
they relegated the latter to the posi- 
tion of mere singers and musicians. 

The troubadours were a remark- 
able class. A clearly defined class, 
aristocratic for the most part, high- 
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ly sophisticated, the authors of a 
unique body of literature. Their so- 
cial position was a phenomenon. 
They had their own legends, among 
which was that of the foundation of 
their order by Charlemange, who, 
they said, had given them the whole 
land of Provence in fee. They de- 
veloped to its greatest elaboration 
the theme of courtly love, which in 
their hands became a very intricate, 
artificial structure, “la joyeuse sci- 
ence,” with its own rules and prin- 
ciples and stock expressions. French 
queens—among them Marie of 
Champagne, daughter of Eleanor— 
patronized them; at the feudal court 
of Champagne was established a 
“Court of Love,” where the most re- 
nowned troubadours of the country 
vied with one another in composing 
lyrics of courtly love and long de- 
bates on questions concerning “la 
joyeuse science.” 

Some of the most renowned of 
the troubadours, like Bernard de 
Ventadour, visited England. Many 
of them went there to remain, tak- 
ing honored positions in the courts 
of the kings. The world as sung by 
these gay poets was a world such as 
that depicted in the Chevalerie of 
Leon Gautier—an earthly paradise, 
filled with beautiful and gracious 
ladies and gallant knights, magnifi- 
cent ceremonials and_ festivals, 
splendid tournaments, and foun- 
tains running wine—the whole per- 
vaded with the melancholy sighs 
and plaintive music of the love- 
smitten troubadours yearning for 
the unattainable beauty. Some of 
the troubadours have left autobiog- 
raphies; these throw a great light 
on the morals and manners of the 
age. The poet-singers were as a rule 
quite boastful, and praised them- 
selves and their attainments with 
great naiveté. 
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As to their compositions, they 
were verse-romances, court-epics as 
distinguished from “chansons de 
geste” which were national and 
popular. The Provencal influence 
on English lyric poetry is shown in 
such compositions as “The Owl and 
the Nightingale,” and the debate 
“Inter Aquam et Vinum,” which are 
modeled after the Provencal “jeu 
partit” or “tenson,” which forms 
were very popular with the trouba- 
dours, and which show many trou- 
badour commonplaces. William of 
Malmesbury says® that the Norman 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, wrote 
religious songs in imitation of those 
performed by jongleurs. 

The troubadours also introduced 
other forms of composition which 
influenced early English poetry— 
among these were the romans 
d’aventure, the fabliauz, the lais, 
and contes of all kinds—histor- 
ical, romantic, and devout. Long 
stories were doubtless broken by 
bits of melody. The famous Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette is what was known 
as a “conte-fable,” i. e., it is written 
in alternate sections of prose and 
verse; the verse part had a musical 
accompaniment, and the prose was 
recited. A specimen of minstrel rep- 
artee was “Le Roi d’Angleterre et le 
jongleur d’Ely,” in which the witty 
minstrels cause the discomfiture of 
the king. All these were part of the 
minstrels’ stock in trade. 

Henceforth, during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
the troubadour element became 
fused into English minstrelsy—it 
flowered in the person of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who developed the theme 
of courtly love to its utmost elabo- 
ration. In his Squire’s Tale, where 
Cambuscan is holding his “feste so 
solemne and so riche,” 


8H. J. Chaytor, The Troubadours. 
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“It so befell, that after the thridde 
cours, 

While that this king sat thus in his 
nobley, 

Marking his 
things play, 

Beforne him at his bord deli- 
ciously.” 


ministralles ther 


He elsewhere mentions, with the 
utmost contempt, a “lousy iou- 
glour.” 

During all this time, too, the 
troubadours were forcing the min- 
strels into the position of mere mu- 
sicians. By the advent of the four- 
teenth century, the palmy days of 
minstrelsy were over. 

From the time of Henry IL., the 
records abound in references to 
minstrels, especially those attached 
to the court. There are also many 
references to them in contemporary 
literature, both French and English, 
such as King Horn, Richard Ceeur 
de Lion, Guy of Warwick, Sir Tris- 
tram, Havelok the Dane, and Ga- 
wain and the Green Knight. King 
Orfeo contains a minstrel’s appeal 
to a steward which is naive and 
charming. The minstrel says: 


“And, sir, it is the maner of ous 
To seche mani a lordes hous; 
Thei we moucht ywelcome no be, 
Yet we mot proferi forth our gle.” 


Not only kings and queens, but 
members of the higher nobility, had 
their favorite minstrels. Matilda, 
wife of Henry IL. is said to have 
spent most of her revenue upon 
them. Henry is said to have put 
out the eyes of one Lucas de Barre, 
a Norman jongleur who wrote and 
sang songs uncomplimentary to 
him. There is a rather beautiful 
story of Richard Coeur de Lion, the 
royal troubadour, and his favorite 
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minstrel Blondel; how Blondel wan- 
dered far and wide over Europe, 
seeking his master who was im- 
prisoned in some unknown dun- 
geon; and he sang his songs under 
each castle wall, hoping that Rich- 
ard might hear and recognize his 
voice; and so at last he found and 
rescued him. The song which Blon- 
del is said to have sung to Richard 
still survives. 

William de Longchamp, the little- 
loved chancellor of Richard, is said 
to have found it worth his while to 
bring a number of minstrels over 
from France especially for the pur- 
pose of singing his praises abroad in 
public places.* Richard loaded the 
French minstrels with honors and 
rewards. There is no doubt that to 
any king who was free with his 
money, the minstrels became blood- 
suckers. Still, minstrelsy had its 
darker side. The easily-won riches 
were soon squandered, and a wan- 
dering life is a hard life at best; 
moreover they were disapproved of 
by the Church. We find some of 
them lamenting their misfortunes, 
and others turn upon their persecu- 
tors with savage satire. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that individual minstrels not infre- 
quently found favor with church- 
men. Bishop Robert Grosseteste of 
Lincoln, who was a stern disciplina- 
rian, loved harping, and kept his 
own harper, who had a room next to 
his master’s; on account of which 
Grosseteste was accused of allowing 
himself more leniency than he al- 
lowed others.?° 

Warton also cites a record stating 
that two minstrels made festivity at 
the consecration of John, prior of 
Coventry, in 1432. He says that 
Coventry men were in high repute 


8E. K. Chambers, quoting Roger de Hoveden’s 
Chronicon. 
10Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry. 
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for performances of this sort. It is 
probable that some of the greater 
monasteries even kept their own 
minstrels; at any rate it is known 
that wandering entertainers were 
very often welcomed at monasteries 
and given good cheer. In the reign 
of Henry II., Jeffrey the Harper re- 
ceived a “corrody” or annuity from 
the Benedictine abbey of Hyde near 
Winchester... In the “Roll of 
Household Expenses” of Richard de 
Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, it is 
recorded that the bishop paid twelve 
pence apiece to a number of hired 
minstrels who entertained him on 
one of his visitations.'? 

At this time also flourished the 
“goliards,” so-called from the fabled 
Bishop Golias, who is said to have 
been their patron, and who gave rise 
to a body of poetry called the goli- 
ardic. These were a rather disrep- 
utable set as a rule—unfrocked cler- 
ics or wandering scholars, who with 
their classical knowledge gave a 
smack of learning to their burlesque 
Latin verses. They assembled at 
banquets of “lords and ladies and 
legates of holicherche”®* and repaid 
them for their hospitality by flat- 
tery. 

In the Chronica Majora of Mat- 
thew Paris'* is a description of a 
wedding feast of Henry IIL, telling 
of the “tanta histrionum varietas” 
and also recording that they had 
“venationis abundantiam, piscem 
varietatem, joculatorum  volupta- 
tem.” In Henry’s time flourished 
Glengabret, of whom “the people 
sayde in his tyme, he was the best 
of ffythelers, of iogelours and of san- 
gesters.” Henry III. also kept at 

11J. J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages, quoting Madox, Hist. Ex- 


chequer. 


i2Jusserand, op. cit. 13Piers Plowman. 
14Wilhelm Grossman, Friihmittelenglische 
Zeugnisse iiber Minstrels, quoting “Rolls Se- 


ries.” 
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his court a poet, named Henry of 
Avranches, called Master Henry the 
Versifier. He received one hundred 
shillings in the year 1251. He was 
probably not a minstrel or joculator. 

Prince Edward, afterward Ed- 
ward I. took his favorite harper 
with him to the Holy Land; he did 
good service in defending his mas- 
ter’s life from an assassin.*® 

There is in existence among the 
“Wardrobe Accounts” of Edward L, 
a list of 159 minstrels who played 
before the king on the feast of Pen- 
tecost in the year 1306, when he 
held a great feast at Westminster. 
Their names were mostly Norman: 
Baudec le Tabourer, Gillot le Har- 
pour, Grendone le Gitarer, Lauren- 
tio Cithariste, Mahu “qui est ove la 
dammoisele de Baar” (referring to 
Eleanor, duchess of Bar, daughter 
of Edward), and Martinet “qui est 
ove le Comte de Warwicke.” Some 
of them have jesting stage names, 
such as Le Petit Gauteron, Guil- 
laume sanz Maniére, Perle in the 
Eghe, etc. One woman is named 
Matill’ Makejoy, also evidently a 
stage name. Some of the minstrels 
have the title “Roy,” and received 
more pay than the others. There 
were five Roys at Edward’s Pente- 
cost feast: le Roy de Champaigne, 
le Roy Capenny, le Roy Baisescue, 
le Roy Marchis, le Roy Robert, and 
Johann le Waffrer, le Roy. Some 
are also called “maistre,” which 
may signify that they were clerks. 
Opposite each name is a record of 
the amount paid to each. The Roys 
received five marcs apiece; the usu- 
al amount to the others was one 
marc, and smaller sums were paid 
to the inferior minstrels and enter- 
tainers—“les autres ménestraus de 
la commune,” some of whom have 
English names. 


15Percy, Reliques. 
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Queen Margaret, wife of Edward 
I., had a favorite minstrel named 
Guillotus le Sautriour, also referred 
to as Gillot du Salterium, and as 
“William le Minstrel, histrio of the 
Queen of England.” At this time 
also the Countess of Hereford had 
an organ player called Little Wil- 
liam, and the Duchess of Lancaster, 
a harper called Janettus le Sautreor. 

Many of the minstrels being called 
after the instruments they played, 
these names became formal sur- 
names and remained in families; as 
is shown by the fact that mention is 
often made of men having such 
names as le Harpour, le Vyelur, le 
Tabourer, who were not minstrels 
or musicians at all; such as Roger 
le Harpour, a merchant of Chester; 
Walter le Vyelur, a _ painter; 
Hugh le Harper, an overseer of the 
king’s forests. Not all the min- 
strels, however, were named after 
their instruments; in Edward’s 
list occur such names as Simon le 
Massager and Johann le Barbour. 
Women minstrels were not un- 
known; such names as Williametta 
la Chaunteresse and Johanna la 
Harpare are mentioned, although 
there is no definite information 
concerning them. It is possible 
that they themselves were not min- 
strels, but had married minstrels 
or were descended from them. 

It is very evident that in the 
reigns of the Edwards these wan- 
dering minstrels had become a 
nuisance—there are constant com- 
plaints against them. Such names 
as Ralph le Pypére and Andrew le 
Fitheler—who in ‘these cases are 
known to have been minstrels—are 
cited, and complaints were made 
that they were guilty of hunting in 
private preserves, doing depreda- 
tions on the goods and property of 
nobles, pasturing their beasts in 
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other people’s pastures, and were 
even charged with assault and 
murder. In 1315 Edward II. is- 
sued an order** to the sheriffs of 
London, instructing them to pro- 
claim that “minstrels are forbidden 
to go into the houses of great lords, 
beyond the number of three or four 
a day, unless requested to do so,” 
and ordering them “to be satisfied 
with the meat and drink and cur- 
tasie that the lord may give them 
of his free will, without demanding 
aught else.” 

On the occasion of Edward II.’s 
Pentecost feast at Westminster in 
1316, while the king was at table 
with his nobles, a woman came in, 
“adorned like a minstrel, sitting 
on a great horse trapped, as min- 
strels then used; who rode round- 
about the tables, shewing pas- 
time’’;'? finally she reached the 
King’s table, laid a letter before 
him, and turning, rode out of the 
hall again. The letter was an in- 
sulting one; it accused the King of 
spending his time with favorites, 
and of neglecting his knights and 
faithful servants. 

In a “Household Ordinance” of 
1323 is the following:'* “There shal 
be II trompeters and II other min- 
strels, and sometime more and 
sometime lesse, who shal play be- 
fore the kinge when it shal please 
him. Thei shal eate in the chambre 
or in the hal, as thei shal be com- 
maunded; thei shal have wages and 
robes eache according to his estate, 
at the discretion of the steward and 
thresorer.” 

In a “Wardrobe Account” of Ed- 
ward III..° there is an item: “To 
a minstrel of the hastilude at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, in anno XXII. the 
prince gave a war horse called Morel 


16Grossman, op. cit. 
17Percy, quoting Stowe. 


18Grossman, op. cit. 19lbid. 
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de Burgh.” At about this time, 
municipal minstrels or musicians 
had been established; and they, 
with the royal and noble minstrels, 
were required to attend at court 
at certain great feasts, and some of 
them were to be in waiting at cer- 
tain seasons. Doubtless in the in- 
terval they traveled—they had let- 
ters of recommendation from their 
lords, which gained for them the 
hospitality of his friends. One 
John Camuz received from Rich- 
ard II. a license to cross the sea, in 
1387. Perhaps he wished to attend 
one of the “scolz ministrallorum” 
which were then flourishing in 
France. The “Wardrobe Accounts” 
of Edward II. record grants of li- 
censes and expenses to Barbor and 
Morlan, two bagpipers, to visit the 
“scolas ministrallis in  partibus 
trans mare.”’*° 


Gradually, from the fourteenth 
century, things were made more 
difficult for the lower class of wan- 
dering minstrels, and the house- 
hold minstrels received more privi- 
leges. In a proclamation issued by 
the Duke of Lancaster in Richard 
Il.’s_reign,2? the duke empowers 
his “King of the Minstrels” to ex- 
ercise authority over the other min- 
strels in his domain of Tutbury, 
“to constrain them to do their serv- 
ices and minstrelsies in manner as 
belongeth to them from ancient 
times . .. . and to apprehend and 
arrest all minstrels .... that refuse 
to do .... their services.” 

Laws passed in England in these 
times against “vacabonds and val- 
iant beggars” hit the wandering 
minstrels. Outside of royal, noble, 
and municipal minstrels, the pro- 
fession was falling more and more 
into disrepute; and even the royal 


20Ibid. 21Ibid. 
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minstrels were merely musicians. 
It is said that Edward IV. in 1469 
created a regular guild or fraternity 
of minstrels of honor, headed by a 
“marescallus,” and giving its of- 
ficers disciplinary authority. Percy, 
however, says that no trustworthy 
historian has recorded this fact. 

The minstrels in the time of the 
Edwards developed a_ distinctive 
dress. They wore a short coat 
called a “coat bardy,” and cut their 
hair short, shaved their faces, and 
wore flat shoes. They carried their 
instruments on their backs or had 
servants to carry them. The higher 
class minstrels were of course more 
richly trapped, and household min- 
strels as a rule wore the livery of 
their master. There are many old 
woodcuts showing minstrels per- 
forming before the kings. In a 
manuscript volume of romances of 
the early fourteenth century, in the 
British Museum, the title-page of 
the Quete du St. Graal shows an il- 
lumination of a royal banquet; a 
squire on his knee is carving, and 
a minstrel stands beside the table, 
playing his violin; he is dressed in a 
red and blue tunic and wears his 
hat. Another shows two minstrels; 
one, wearing his hood, is playing a 
“cittern,” and the other, bareheaded, 
plays a violin. 

The minstrels in Wales became 
quite troublesome. Henry IV. sup- 
pressed the Welsh bards, attribut- 
ing to them “many diseases and 
mischiefs in Wales.” In England, 
the romances of the troubadours 
had been abandoned to them, and 
in the hands of these highway 
rimers became so wretched that 
they were the laughing stock of 
people of taste. Many of the old 
romances and lyrics had been 
vulgarized. Many minstrels also 
spread revolutionary propaganda— 
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they made satirical songs at the ex- 
pense of the rulers and the govern- 
ment. These were taken up by the 
people, and they fomented rebel- 
lion. Every village celebration was 
the paradise of a swarm of jesters, 
tumblers, buffoons, and jugglers, of 
all degrees of coarseness. We are 
told by Philip Stubbs in the six- 
teenth century that they were the 
personification of all vices: he ex- 
presses his contempt in violent 
terms. He says, “Every towne, citie 
and countrie is full of these min- 
strelles to pype up a daunce to the 
deuill . .. . and some of them will 
say, ‘What, sir! have we not li- 
censes from iustices of peace to 
pype and use our minstralsie? ... 
But have you a license from 
the Archiustice of peace, Christe 
Jesus?’ "22 

Finally in the reign of Elizabeth 
they were suppressed altogether. 
It is a curious fact, however, that 
all minstrels under the jurisdiction 
of the Dutton family of Chester 
were made a special exception. This 
was due to the fact that (according 
to Percy) in the time of King John, 
a number of minstrels led by one 
Dutton, who was steward of de 
Lacy, constable of Chester, had dis- 
persed a rebel army which was be- 
sieging the Earl of Chester in the 
castle of Rhuddlan. 

Minstrelsy lingered in Scotland, 
because feudalism lingered there. 
In 1471 Scotch minstrels are still 
classed with “knychtis and her- 
raldis.” Even as late as James VI., 
when laws were passed against the 
whole class of “maisterfull and 
ydill beggaris bairdis,” etc., a spe- 
cial exception is made of the min- 
strels of great lords and the munic- 
ipal minstrels. 

The instruments used by min- 

22Jusserand, op. cit. 
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strels were of great variety. After 
theancient harp the “viele (played 
with a bow) became very popular 
with the troubadours. In the Ro- 
man d'Alexandre at the Bodleian 
Library may be seen an illustration 
of a wedding feast, enlivened by an 
orchestra consisting of harp, cit- 
tern, regal, violin, tabor, bagpipe, 
handbells, cymbals, and _ kettle- 
drums,—the latter being carried on 
a boy’s back. In the “Minstrel’s 
Gallery” of the Exeter Cathedral, 
angels are shown playing various 
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instruments, known to have been 
used by the medieval minstrels. 
Using the medieval names, they are 
identified as cittern, bagpipe, clar- 
ion, rebeck, psaltery, syrinx, sack- 
but, regals, gittern, shalm, timbrel, 
and cymbals. 

It is a far cry from the Provencal 
singers of “la joyeuse science” to 
the wandering minstrel of the Eng- 
lish highways with a fiddle under 
his arm; but the story of minstrelsy 
would be as incomplete without the 
one as the other. 





A SAILOR IN PORT. 


By ANNA McC.LuRE SHOLL. 


MoTHER lit tall candles, sister knelt for me, 
(What’s a guy to do when women pray!) 
—Us at last a-sailin’ through the long Red Sea, 
Royal and top-gallant sails flyin’ o’er the spray. 


Us, we come to Jaffa; and the cook, says he, 

“As the crow flies, thirty miles straight to Bethlehem,” 
Give me a queer feelin’, set my spirit free, 

Over land and water glitterin’ like a gem. 


Thirty miles to Bethlehem and He a Babe on straw, 
Lyin’ weak and little where the beasties feed. 

Faith! I saw the old church, felt the mornin’ raw, 
Mother kneelin’ by me, fingerin’ bead by bead. 


Saw the crib and Jesus; stole a straw to keep! 
(Bethlehem but thirty miles away!) 

Down I sat and wrote her, “This from your stray sheep: 
I'll be kneelin’ by your side come next Christmas Day.” 











THE MERCY OF GOD. 


By Epwarp J. BARRON. 


HE deep boom of the bell pro- 

claimed to the community that 
it was the hour of six. It also gave 
to the stupendous rhapsody of 
sound, which the storm-king had 
unloosed over the land, its only mu- 
sical note. In sharp contrast to 
the turmoil which raged without 
was, one would be almost inclined 
to call it, the austere silence which 
reigned within the great monastery. 
Along its dimly lighted corridors 
sandeled and brown-habited men 
moved noiselessly and slowly to 
their dormitories. Others, passing 
in the opposite direction, went to 
attend the wants of the visitors 
who were always to be found with- 
in the shadows of the establishment. 
From all parts of Ireland men, 
whose souls were furrowed with the 
sins of the years, came to it, to find 
that spiritual peace which a crime- 
crazed world could not give to them. 
And from distant lands they came 
also—men who were not of the 
Apostolic Fold, but who were drawn 
there by the fame of the monastery 
and its monks, whose lives of pov- 
erty and mortification had com- 
manded the respect of many “who 
had come to scoff and remained to 
pray.” 

The portals of the house were 
open to all, its tables were spread 
for any who wished to partake of 
the sumptuous fare with which 
they were loaded. It mattered not 
who you were or what you were: 
millionaire traveler or dusty tramp, 
foreign prince or humble peasant, 
welcome always awaited, ready to 


greet you. Nor were you asked your 
faith. A son of the world Church 
or one of the Plymouth Brethren. 
Perhaps your tenets were propa- 
gated by Luther. Maybe you bent 
your knee to a monstrosity in the 
Indian jungle—it mattered not, and 
did not curtail the splendid hos- 
pitality of the brothers. Nor was 
remuneration expected from you 
when your visit closed. At the end 
of a month you could present them 
with the smallest coin—and they 
murmured not. Neither did they 
rejoice when you, after a visit of 
a few hours’ duration, wrote them 
a check for a large amount. When 
you arrived they welcomed you in 
the name of God. When you sat to 
meat they served you, for the love 
of God. And when you went your 
way they prayed that henceforth 
you might walk in the ways of God. 

Thus it came about that we find 
three men seated in one of the 
well-lighted and well-heated guest 
rooms on a tempestuous January 
evening, when the deep boom of the 
bell proclaimed to the community 
that it was the hour of the Angelus. 

“No sign of the deluge stopping?” 
asked an elderly, bearded man, of a 
clean-shaven companion, who had 
left his chair to “roll up” the win- 
dow blind and gaze out into the 
stygian darkness beyond. 

“No,” he answered, “if anything, 
it seems to get worse!” 

“A continuous downpour!” added 
the third of the party. “It has 
rained unceasingly since twelve 
o’clock.” He shut the volume which 
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he was reading, and taking off his 
glasses, wiped them carefully, then 
put them on again. 

“It will be a bad night. The moon 
is in its first quarter too. I had in- 
tended to walk to the village this 
afternoon,” said the bearded man. 
“Relations of mine live there. My 
grandfather emigrated from these 
parts to New York long years ago. 
But the only place one can walk to 
this evening, without getting wet, 
is to one’s bedroom.” He leaned 
back in the deep chair and folded 
his arms across his breast. None 
of the others replied, and the si- 
lence remained unbroken, except 
when the fury of the gale caused 
the window frames to shake. 

“I am almost inclined to cut my 
visit short, and come again in the 
summer,” remarked the clean-shav- 
en man, resuming the conversa- 
tion. “I arrived four days ago and 
it has rained forty-eight out of the 
ninety-six hours.” 

“Have you been here before?” 
asked the wearer of the glasses. 

“Nine summers have gone since 
I first came. And the habit has 
taken such a hold of me that I must 
come for a fortnight every year. 
And I am not sorry, for while I am 
here I can forget, or try to, the wor- 
ries and troubles of life.” 

“Well,” said the bearded man 
glancing at him, “this is my first 
visit. But you are not the only one, 
who having come once, is compelled 
by a hidden power to do so again. 
One of the richest men in New York, 
whose business brings him to Eng- 
land and to Europe yearly, never re- 
turns without spending a few days 
here. In fact, it was listening to his 
praise of the place that determined 
me to visit it when I next found 
myself in these latitudes.” 

“This visit makes my thirteenth 


? 


said the man with the glasses, “and 
though I don’t profess the same re- 
ligion as the monks, our very ex- 
cellent hosts, yet I can conscien- 
tiously say that I leave them a bet- 
ter man—both from a_ physical 
and a religious point of view—than 
what I generally am before coming 
to partake of their hospitality.” 

“A very good recommendation 
surely,” said the bearded man 
laughing, “and I hope that you'll 
continue and cultivate the very good 
habit in the future.” 

“T intend to,” was the reply, “and 
even if I did not, I imagine I would 
find it extremely difficult to break 
myself of the habit of visiting here.” 

“In my dealings with men,” said 
the clean-shaven man, “I’ve noticed 
that while it is hard, very hard, to 
get rid of a bad habit, it is almost 
impossible to banish a good one, 
no matter how many years have 
elapsed since we last practiced it, 
and though we have sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation, it al- 
ways remains, a spark, waiting the 
opportunity to burst into flame. I 
am aware that volumes could be 
written defending or rejecting the 
statement, but in support of it I 
can cite numerous cases—and one 
in particular, where the most ex- 
pert thief I have met during my 
career as a criminal tracker, was 
rescued, I may say, from Hell, by 
a habit which was formed in his 
younger and better years, and 
which had made such an impres- 
sion on his soul that in after time 
all the forces of evil were not able 
to erase it.” 

“You are a detective, I presume?” 
said the bearded man. “Pardon the 
question.” 

—— 

“Ever heard of Henry Lord of the 
United States Secret Service?” 
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“Knew him well! In fact he and 
I worked together for a full twelve 
months. You'll remember, I am 
sure, that astounding series of rob- 
beries which took place across the 
Atlantic some years ago; eleven to 
be precise. The perpetrators out- 
witted the smartest brains in Amer- 
ica. Commencing in San Francisco, 
they worked across the continent, 
finally arriving in New York.” 

“I have good reason to remem- 
ber them!” answered the owner of 
the beard. “They plundered my 
firm of fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Well,” said the other, “when 
they had ransacked your town thor- 
oughly, they transferred their ac- 
tivities to London. There I came 
in contact with Mr. Lord. I was in 
the service of the English govern- 
ment at that time. We had some 
of the keenest intellects in the two 
hemispheres under our orders, yet, 
to use a pugilistic expression, we 
were beaten to the ropes, time after 
time. The popular outcry over our 
no-capture campaign was becom- 
ing more pronounced—and truth to 
tell, we too, were growing discour- 
aged. We were up against a brain, 
or a combination of them, which 
fooled us at every turn. But the 
strangest part of their operations 
was—calling all which came to 
their nets—fish. Those who are 
versed in the ways of the under- 
world are aware that in no circles 
where men congregate, are the rules 
of etiquette so strictly enforced 
as amongst criminals. The master 
mind, whose income runs _ into 
thousands yearly, moves in a circle 
so exalted, that the specializer in 
watches and tie-pins and petty 
sums would never think of enter- 
ing it, and could not if he wished 
to do so. Nor will the master crim- 
inal descend to petty things. But 
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in the case of the gang of which I 
am speaking, we had proof that the 
men who would to-day rob a dia- 
mond merchant of ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds worth of jewels, 
would to-morrow take from a strug- 
gling shopkeeper his day’s proceeds. 
No man was safe from them, and in 
the end ‘their indiscriminate plun- 
dering proved their undoing. That 
is the case I had in mind when I 
remarked that it was almost im- 
possible to kill a good habit. For 
it was by the observance of one, 
formed in his youth, that we cap- 
tured the principal of the worst 
band of thieves who had ever per- 
verted—ability.” 

“You ran them to earth then?” 
inquired the wearer of the glasses. 

“No; but in segregating the head, 
we paralyzed the body.” 

“Strange,” said the bearded man, 
“that Mr. Lord never mentioned to 
me how that gang was broken up. 
And he has told me of some exciting 
man hunts.” 

“He had returned home,” replied 
the detective, “to take up another 
series of crimes, which were agita- 
ting the American cities, and I was 
left in charge. There were only 
two who knew how our case ended: 
a Catholic priest and myself.” 

“How did the reverend gentlemen 
come into it?” 

“It is a strange tale from its in- 
ception to its end. The priest, as 
I have said, was one of the prin- 
cipals in the closing chapters. And 
it was to him that I was indebted 
for the opening ones. Perhaps you 
would like to hear the story?” 

“One moment,” said the bearded 
one, taking his tobacco pouch and 
pipe from his pocket. 

“A very good idea!” said the 
spectacled man. “I'll follow your 
example!” 
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The detective drummed with his 
fingers on the polished mahogany 
table, listening to the rain dashing 
itself against the windows. 

“Now,” said the bearded man 
leaning forward for the matchbox. 

“We must return at least thirty 
years, and find in a remote part 
of Ireland a family consisting of 
father, mother, and two boys: the 
eldest, who was to succeed to the 
farm and the home, and the other, 
a boy of ten years, who was dedi- 
cated to the service of the Church. 
Years passed, until the time arrived 
when he was to enter on the studies 
which were to prepare him for Holy 
Orders. The father spared no 
money on the boy’s education, and 
one must be Irish to understand 
the pride of a family that can claim 
to have given a son to the priest- 
hood. The youth fulfilled the high 
hopes formed of him, and the day 
was not far distant when he was 
to be ordained. Then occurred the 
accident which was to have such 
an extraordinary bearing on a part 
of his future career. Engaged one 
day in the athletic pastime called 
in Ireland hurling, and which is 
something akin to the English game 
of hockey, one of the students 
while making a very determined 
effort to strike the ball, which was 
in midair, misjudged his distance, 
and struck our young friend a ter- 
rible blow on the side of the head, 
opening a frightful wound. To save 
his life, a critical operation had to 
be performed. But all hopes of 
his entering Holy Orders were 
doomed, for the hitherto brilliant 
youth became eccentric and _ ill- 
tempered. And the man who had 
been reared in the ways of God, 
evinced a decided repugnance to all 
things holy. More than that, a pas- 
sion for pilfering was noticed to be 
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making headway with him, and it 
grew to such an extent that his 
acts were not confined to his own 
household, but were spoken of 
through the countryside. At this 
stage of his life, his father, becom- 
ing alarmed for his future, decided 
to consult an eminent Dublin doc- 
tor as to his son’s mental state: 

“*You must change his mode of 
living,’ said the specialist, ‘also his 
friends and his surroundings. Let 
him travel.’ 

“To cousins of his, residing in one 
of the western states of America, 
he was sent, and it seemed at first 
that the change would have the de- 
sired effect. But only for a time. 
Once more his bad temper began to 
reassert itself, and with it the pas- 
sion for stealing. His people remon- 
strated with him, threatened him, 
sent him away for a long holiday, 
but to no avail. At last, growing 
weary of his ways, they were about 
to send him home, when he disap- 
peared. Nor was he discovered af- 
terwards. In fact people said that 
he was dead, and these fears were 
communicated to his parents. I 
have spoken of that series of rob- 
beries which commenced in San 
Francisco and ended in London, 
where I met Mr. Lord. From him 
I learned the only thing which the 
American detectives knew of the 
cracksmen, and that was that their 
leader bore a long white weal, ex- 
tending from his right temple to 
the lobe of his right ear; the result 
of an old wound. That information 
they received from an old crook in 
Sing Sing prison. But though he 
was offered his freedom to divulge 
more, he would not. 

“We come now to the second part 
of the story. A particularly daring 
series of jewel thefts had been car- 
ried out in London, and we were 
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making almost superhuman efforts 
to bring the burglars to account. I 
was resling in my rooms one eve- 
ning, after a futile day’s work, when 
the telephone bell rang. The call 
was from the reverend gentleman 
mentioned in connection with the 
opening and the closing chapters of 
this story. I was to go to him at 
once as he wished to consult me 
on a pressing matter which would 
brook of no delay. I had had, 
some months previously, a case 
which concerned property stolen 
from his church, and I came to the 
conclusion that it was about that 
he wished to see me. Muflling my- 
self up well, for it was in the month 
of February, I called a taxicab, and 
was soon at the Canon’s residence. 
He was awaiting me. 

“*Are you armed?’ he asked. 

“*No,’ I replied. 

“*Take this!’ he said, handing 
me a small revolver. ‘You may 
need it!’ 

“*But why, sir?’ I asked. 

“*Returning home this evening, 
from seeing my church locked and 
secured for the night,’ he explained, 
‘I sought my sitting room on the floor 
overhead which leads to a small 
sanctum where, in case of sick calls, 
the Blessed Sacrament is kept. I 
was engaged in looking through 
some correspondence, when a noise 
coming from the sacred place, sent 
me toinvestigate. I opened the door 
and by the dim light of the lamp, 
which I always keep burning in 
front of the tabernacle, beheld a 
man—kneeling, and evidently ab- 
sorbed in adoration. He did not 
hear me evidently, and if he did, 
he gave no sigh of having done so. 
I turned and walked out very softly, 
and rang you up.’ 

“That was his story. I took the 
revolver from him and together we 
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went up the stairs and into the sit- 
ting room. A large reading lamp 
was burning on the table. I seized 
it with my left hand, holding the re- 
volver in my right, ready for use, as 
the priest gently opened the door 
leading into the sanctuary. I en- 
tered. The man was still there, ob- 
livious of his surroundings. I 
handed the lamp to my host, and 
grasped the other by the shoulder, 
and shook him, somewhat roughly. 
He turned and looked at me in a 
dazed and tired way. 

“*Up!’ I cried, ‘and tell us who 
you are, and the cause which 
brought you here?’ 

“His gaze wandered from me to 
the Canon, and then around the 
little room. And to my astonish- 
ment I beheld, ‘a long white weal, 
which extended from his right 
temple to the lobe of his right ear.’ 
I was too stupefied to speak. Had 
chance thrown across my path the 
man who had upset the plans of 
the cleverest men in two countries? 
Or was it merely a freak of nature 
marking two men in the same way? 
The priest knelt for a minute or so 
in silent prayer before the taber- 
nacle, the door of which was open. 
He closed it, and we went into the 
sitting room again. 

“*Sit down!’ said the Canon. 

“We did. I, nearest to the door 
leading to the stairs. The Canon 
removed his glasses, wiped them 
carefully—put them on again, and 
then scrutinized his strange visitor 
long and searchingly. 

“*Tell me my friend?’ he said, 
‘did you, at any period of your 
life, reside in Ballinloan in County 
Mayo in Ireland?’ 

“ *Yes,’ was the answer. 

“*While there did you know a 
young man, named Killeen—Willy 
Killeen?’ 




















“‘T am Willy Killeen’! 

“‘T thought so,’ said the other 
slowly. ‘I thought so. I was Presi- 
dent of your college when you left.’ 

“And tell me,’ said I, taking up 
the conversation, ‘were you ever in 
San Francisco?’ 

“I was,’ he replied. 

“*And from there to New York 
you left a trail of broken safes be- 
hind you?’ 

“*That is so,’ he answered. 

“*And you are now operating in 
London?’ 

“‘Quile true.’ 

“*And how is it that you—the 
most notorious thief in two con- 
tinents, come to be captured, in an 
attitude of prayer, in the home of 
a clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church?’ 

“*Father,’ he cried turning to the 
Canon, ‘you know me—and my 
story. You saw the accident occur, 
which made me what I am. From 
that day I have lived like a man in 
a dream. I have had lucid moments 
it is true—but they were only mo- 
ments. You are aware of that ter- 
rible passion which finally mas- 
tered me. But when I realized, in 
one of those moments of clear think- 
ing, the shame which my acts would 
bring to those who loved me, I fled. 
In San Francisco, I met a famous 
safebreaker. Together we formed a 
combination which frightened the 
United States and amazed London.’ 

“*What became of the vast sums 
which passed through your hands?’ 
I asked. 

“Disbursed them amongst the 
underworld. That is the reason 
why we were never detected. You 
know the proverb, “Honor Among 
Thieves”? And we robbed not for 
the wealth it gave to us, but for the 
pleasure it gave in matching our 
perverted abilities against those of 
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honest men. But through the years 
I was walking in the shadow, sel- 
dom knowing and never account- 
able for my acts.’ 

“*What influenced you to come 
to this house, this evening?’ 

“*The mercy of God,’ murmured 
the priest. 

“*God!’ cried the other, ‘to men- 
tion that Name to me, until this eve- 
ning, sent me into the most fright- 
ful anger. I have never entered 
a church; never uttered a prayer 
for eighteen years or more. Father,’ 
he continued, ‘finding myself in the 
sanctuary and near to the Blessed 
Sacrament, a mad desire took pos- 
session of me to gaze on It. Buta 
terrible struggle was raging within 
me. Heaven and Hell were in con- 
flict, and that overpowering desire 
was becoming greater and more in- 
tense. I opened the tabernacle with 
this key, and there—before me— 
was the Body of the living God. 
Back to me came my old school- 
master’s teaching, which taught me 
to bow reverently and with humility 
when in front of my Creator. The 
old holy habit which had remained, 
neglected for years, was not dead. 
As I bent my knee slowly, I believe 
I uttered with fervor, the cry which 
sounded through the Temple long 
ago. “Lord have mercy on me a 
sinner.” At that moment a white 
light seemed to flame across my 
eyes, and within my brain some- 
thing snapped. I sank to my knees 
in prayer, where you found me.’ 

“I looked at the priest. 

“I am crossing to Ireland to- 
morrow evening,’ he said, ‘to attend 
the obsequies of the late lord Abbot 
of who was a first cousin of 
mine.’ 

“*Father do not desert me! Take 
me with you!’ cried our prisoner. 
The agony in his cry will never 
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leave my ears. It seemed like the 
moan of a soul, supplicating the 
mercy of God, to take it from the 
torments of Hell.” 


A knock on the door interrupted 
the story-teller, and a monk en- 
tered, who “bore a long white weal, 
which extended from his right tem- 
ple to the lobe of his right ear.” 

“Gentlemen,” he said in a voice 
scarcely audible, “dinner is waiting 
to be served.” He then turned from 


the room. 
“Who is that? 


Did you notice 
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that monk?” said the bearded man 
excitedly. 

A strange glitter showed in the 
other’s eyes as he replied: “That is 
the man whose duty it is to an- 
nounce to hungry mortals, like you 
and me, that the good things of the 
world are awaiting them not far 
away.” 

“Forgive me,” said the bearded 
man. “The rebuke is deserved! 
Forgive me.” 

He followed the detective from 
the room. The man with the glasses 
had already gone. 
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By LovIsE WEBSTER. 


THREE wise men to a little Boy 
Brought frankincense and myrrh 
And gold, a costly offering, 

But no gift came to her 

That winter’s night, from shepherd 
Or from eastern traveler. 


For it was hers to give, to give 

Life to her little Son, 

And to mankind more than was given 
Since all time had begun; 

She was to give, from Bethlehem 


Till Calvary’s hour was done. 

















SUNSHINE AND SAINTS. 


By D. H. MoseEtey. 


T. FRANCIS’S “Canticle of the 
Sun” is reéchoed in the hearts 
of those who spend their winters 
in Italy. When Brother Sun is 
“radiant with splendor great” every 
one reflects his brightness. “The 
sun signifies Thee, Most High One,” 
sang Francis, and, considered in the 
light of his faith, glad faces seen on 
a sunny day symbolize souls in a 
state of grace. It is natural to as- 
sociate sunshine and saints. 

When we Americans seek the 
sunshine, when we leave our sub- 
ways and skyscrapers and deter- 
mine to worship in the open with- 
out golf clubs or gasoline, we dis- 
cover that we can get plenty of 
fresh air and exercise in the wake 
of the saints. 

For me St. Catherine of Siena and 
St. Philip Neri led the way through 
the sunny places, and sometimes 
alone and sometimes in merry com- 
pany I followed, thinking. 


I. 


Once in Siena when I intended 
to go alone I had company. I stood 
on the top of the hill near the 
Church of San Domenico and 
planned the expedition: I would 
walk down towards Catherine’s 
house in Fontebranda, taking the 
paths she must have taken when 
she went home from church. You 
observe, of course, that I decided to 
go down hill first. 

I started. The way was very 
steep, and, just as I caught myself 
meditating on Catherine’s morning 


climb to the church rather than on 
her walk away from it, I was hailed 
by a group of small boys sliding 
down a dirt embankment. 

“La casa di Santa Caterina!” they 
shouted, and two black-eyed, black 
pinafored, bare-legged volunteers 
joined me as guides to St. Cather- 
ine’s home. 

Who could resist such cicerones? 
We made great progress: a bloody 
cut was exhibited and duly admired, 
and my credulity was put to the 
test by a description of a Sunday 
bath, every Sunday, near the foun- 
tain. I could scarcely believe it, but, 
of course, dirt embankments de- 
stroy circumstantial evidence. 

We were just becoming intimate 
when an old English lady with an 
umbrella in one hand and a diction- 
ary grasped tightly in the other 
bore down on us. 

“Do you know where I am go- 
ing?” she demanded. 

I gasped. The interruption was 
sudden. 

“Why I suppose you are going 
to St. Catherine’s house.” 

“Well, I wasn’t. I was on my 
way to the Cathedral. But is that 
house a place one should visit?” 

“Every one does,” I admitted. 

“St. Catherine,” she queried, 
“who was she?” 

I hurriedly invoked her aid, then 
gave my jolly companions their 
congé and some coppers, and buck- 
led to the task of enlightening the 
accidental pilgrim. 

Who was I to be walking through 
Fontebranda speaking of the Beata 
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Populana? But soon the old lady 
was hearing the story of the dyer’s 
daughter whose house we ap- 
proached. The life of prayer in the 
little cell, the charity to the city’s 
poor, and the trip to Avignon to per- 
suade Gregory XI. to return to Rome 
were briefly described. 

“Then did she do anything else; 
anything but get the Pope back to 
Rome?” asked my old lady. 

“Anything but end the Baby- 
lonian Captivity!”—-I groaned in- 
wardly, and then aloud, but not 
very hopefully, “Yes, much.” 

She was a dear old lady. She 
had gone to Siena because living 
there was cheap, and no doubt she 
carried the dictionary because she 
hoped to make it cheaper. I was 
sure Catherine would not have dis- 
liked her pausing to look up the 
meanings of the words on the street 
signs as I did. Catherine was pa- 
tience itself with difficult old ladies. 

I decided to cast in my lot with 
her and take her to the Cathedral. 
Of course she would wish to visit 
the saint’s home first. As I knew 
its custodian to be a leisurely and 
thorough person you can imagine 
my relief when at the door the new 
pilgrim decided she could find the 
house again by herself and an- 
nounced that she preferred to seek 
the fugitive Cathedral. 

We lingered long enough to won- 
der where Catherine distributed the 
bread she had baked for the poor, 
and where the garden was in which 
she made nosegays for her friends, 
then we took the Via del Tiratoio. 

The old lady stopped in the sun- 
shine, opened her dictionary, and 
sought the meaning of ftiratoio., 


While she conned it some little girls 
joined me and chatted. 

“Do you know those children?” 
demanded the student who had not 
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been shy about an introduction her- 
self. 

“No,” I confessed. 

“They must remember you from 
your last visit.” 

“They like my blue hat,” I ex- 
plained, and neglected to remind 
her of the coppers and the grape- 
vine telegraph. 

It was not the walk I had 
planned: there was little time to 
wonder what Catherine thought as 
she went along those streets more 
than five centuries ago—but the 
memory of the afternoon is full of 
the thought of Catherine. Perhaps 
she sent the companions. 


II. 


Across from San Domenico is 
the Cathedral and between the two 
in a deep ravine lies Fontebranda, 
so, whether Catherine went to San 
Domenico or to the Duomo, she 
climbed a _ hillside—not a gentle 
slope, but a steep, rough grade. 

One of the first events we hear 
of in her life took place, you re- 
member, on the hill opposite that 
from which I began the walk which 
the old lady joined, for it was when 
she was just below the Cathedral 
and looking toward San Domenico 
that Catherine, six years old, had 
the vision which some say marked 
the last day of her childhood. 
“From that hour,” reads the legend, 
“she was no longer a child.” We 
may doubt that much of the legend 
if we will. Catherine was always 
a child. 

On a sunny Sunday afternoon 
when all the world was joyous we 
decided to follow her and eight year 
old Stefano, her brother, to the scene 
of that first vision. I had a com- 
panion this time who already knew 
my saint. 

















We went to the Cathedral, and 
then turning past the Hospital of 
Santa Maria della Scala and down- 
ward past the Church of San Sebas- 
tian we reached the Via Vallepiat- 
ta. From there we took the rough 
steps down the hill. 

At the second turning of the steps 
we paused on a small level place 
and looked over to the bare old 
Church of San Domenico. It was 
here that Catherine and Stefano 
were at play when the little girl 
saw over there above the Domini- 
can Church Our Lord enthroned, 
smiling on her and blessing her. On 
the wall behind us was a rude fres- 
co of the story. 

We tarried a while and talked 
and looked about us. Joergensen 
has given in his Sainte Catherine de 
Sienne a very charming description 
of the view from the spot. 

Presently we went down the pre- 
cipitous path to Fontebranda. Be- 
low us, to the front, was the Con- 
trada dell’ Oca, busy with the com- 
ing and going of women on their 
way to and from the public foun- 
tain; and to our left, the lovely 
Tuscan countryside rolled away for 
miles on miles, gray and green and 
golden with its olive trees and cy- 
presses and yellow twigged willows. 

Of course we climbed from Fon- 
tebranda to San Domenico; who 
could forbear taking the path Cath- 
erine took daily when she went to 
Mass? 

And there were many other walks 
through Siena, for, after all, every 
part of the city is associated with 
Catherine. I like to think of her 
climbing its narrow steep winding 
streets and then suddenly coming 
out of their deep shadows onto one 
of the sunny windswept places in 
which the city abounds. I believe 
her heart leapt when she reached 
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the sunshine and saw framed in a 
dark archway, the smiling blue hills 
beyond. 

Some have claimed that Cather- 
ine did not love nature, that she 
was blind to the beauty of her con- 
tado. Now it seems to me that these 
writers know neither Catherine nor 
the country about Siena. When- 
ever, during November, we drove or 
walked outside the walls I observed 
how important were the trees in 
the landscape. Nowhere, I believe, 
are trees so essentially of the pic- 
ture. And again and again my mind 
reverted to Catherine’s letters. Do 
you remember how frequently she 
illustrates her meaning with trees? 
The Tree of Pride, and the Tree of 
Charity with its “branches of glori- 
ous discretion” have conspicuous 
places, and, in one letter, she re- 
minds Monna Agnese Malavolti that 
spiritual self-will is “a little offshoot 
from Pride sprouting from real 
Pride as a tree sends out a little 
tree by its side.” I am sure Cather- 
ine found her symbols when she 
walked gladly through the country. 

Several of the Saint’s biographers 
stress her love of flowers. Joergen- 
sen and C. M. Antony both refer to 
Stefano Maconi’s description of her 
delight in the red blossoms which 
reminded her of the Wounds of Our 
Lord. I do not recall that Edmund 
Gardner made any illusion to this in 
his Saint Catherine of Siena, but 
perhaps unintentionally, he forever 
associated her with a flower-strewn 
Canto of the Divine Comedy when 
he wrote of her as “the connecting 
link between St. Francis of Assisi 
and Fra Girolamo Savonarola in the 
strange pageant of the progress of 
the mystical Chariot of the Spouse 
which the divine poet saw in part 
on the banks of the Lethe in the 
Earthly Paradise.” You remember 
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the lovely yellow flowers in that 
Canto and the lines: 
“Tutti dicean ‘Benedictus qui venis’ 
e, fior gittando di sopra e din- 
torno 
‘Manibus o date lilia plenis.’” 


Is it not fitting that Catherine 
should be in such company? 


III. 


If Catherine loved the silvery 
olive trees and the willows her trips 
through the Val d’Elsa to Florence 
must have given her great pleasure, 
and I like to think she had some 
joy on her journeys there. The City 
of Flowers had little to offer her 
but pain. The bright sun and the 
blue sky and the rushing Arno, the 
river which Mrs. Browning said was 
shot through the heart of Florence 
like a golden arrow, can never make 
me forget how Catherine suffered 
there. I might have been a gloomy 
companion on those walks through 
Florence which had as their ob- 
jectives places associated with her, 
and so perhaps it was well that I 
walked alone. 

Again the first walk was one 
Catherine must frequently have 
taken when she went home from 
church. The Dominican church of 
Santa Maria Novella is on the right 
bank of the Arno. Catherine, when 
she was on her way to Avignon and 
later when she was the guest of 
Nicolo Soderini, lived on the left 
bank near the Porta San Giorgio. 

As I left the neighborhood of 
Santa Maria Novella and crossed 
the Arno a brisk wind blew from 
the snow covered Apennines and 
whipped me on my way—but there 
was much to draw my attention 
from the wind. 
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Poor Catherine. As she went 
through Florence she was not the 
Beata Populana greeted at every 
turn; she was a Sienese among 
Florentines, and Dante had dubbed 
the Sienese sly. Probably many 
of those she met in the streets re- 
garded her coldly. She was to them 
a troublesome person, this dyer’s 
daughter, with her high ideals, and 
fearless tongue, and _ irresistible 
charm. Perhaps her most trouble- 
some quality was her charm, for 
when could they be sure that their 
hardiest and most hardened diplo- 
mats would not fall victims to it, 
confess their sins, and join her 
famiglia; become, perchance, secre- 
taries for the little letter writer who 
addressed the Holy Father as “my 
sweet Daddy” and urged him to be 
a man, and who bade the soldier of 
fortune, Sir John Hawkwood, en- 
roll himself under the banner of 
Christ Crucified? 

But I suppose Catherine’s plans 
for reconciling the Florentines and 
her dolce Babbo were in her mind 
as she walked through the narrow 
streets, and possibly she was not 
aware of the stern faces of the 
passers-by. 

I do not believe I went just as 
she used to go, for in her day, I 
fancy, one could not walk up the 
left bank of the river. But I could, 
and I took the sunny Lung’ Arno 
and avoided the tortuous streets un- 
til, reaching the Piazza dei Mozzi, 
I turned to the right and began the 
sudden steep ascent of the Costa 
Scarpuccia. 

Somewhere on this hillside Cath- 
erine lived, and many times she 
must have seen Florence lying there 
before her. I stopped and won- 
dered how similar her view was to 
mine. The same encircling hills 
were there, the eternal hills,—and 
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the city, too, was then much as it 
is now. The Cathedral had not its 
red dome, but its campanile, Giot- 
to’s “Lily Tower” was rising silvery 
white. Santa Maria Novella was 
just as it is to-day, and Santa Croce, 
the church of the Franciscans, was 
almost finished, and must have 
seemed from this distance as it now 
seems, a little stern, perhaps, but 
very gracious. 

I wondered if the view made 
Catherine homesick for Siena, her 
City of the Virgin. Avignon and 
Siena were far, far apart and she 
would soon be leaving for Avignon. 

I looked at the high stone walls 
and the terraced gardens about me. 
It was somewhere near here, prob- 
ably there toward the Pitti, that 
Catherine, after her return from 
Avignon, was cheated of martyr- 
dom; for here, looking out over 
Florence, was the garden in which 
she was attacked by the Floren- 
tines. Possibly I would pass in re- 
turning the house in which she 
wrote the heart-rending letter de- 
scribing the event for Raymond of 
Capua. 

A little girl came chattering along 
in her heavy shoes. Her “Buona 
sera’ meant evening and time to go 
home. 


IV. 


Perhaps there was more wind 
than sunshine in that walk with St. 
Catherine, and the next walk, in 
search of joyous, light-hearted Pip- 
po buono, “good little Philip,” was 
taken in the rain. I really did not 
need sunshine if I had the bright 
little boy, so, while the mud 
splashed over my shoes, and the 
water dripped on me from the wide 
Italian eaves which were planned 
to shade the pedestrian on a hot 
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day and shower him on a wet one— 
while everything was drenched and 
sodden—I went seeking Philip 
Neri’s birthplace and the house in 
which he lived with his nurse when 
he was a child. 

Again I crossed the Arno. Two 
hundred years had passed since the 
last walk, but two hundred years 
do not age one in Italy, and the 
memory of the walk with Catherine 
was fresh in my young mind. It 
was an appropriate memory, too. 
Catherine was one of Philip’s favor- 
ite saints, one whose life he loved 
to read, and furthermore, since he 
lived in Florence and in Rome near 
where she had lived, he must often 
have thought of himself as follow- 
ing in her footsteps. 

Because it was a rainy day I got 
lost. I went straight out the Via 
de’ Serragli and to the very spot 
where I should have found Philip’s 
father’s house, but I walked un- 
knowingly past and into the worst 
quarter of Florence. There were 
rivers of mud and rivers of water 
and hundreds of dirty little street 
urchins. Some of the boys were 
pitching pennies on the sidewalk; 
they were unmindful of the rain 
and of the lone pilgrim who stepped 
into the gutter lest the game be in- 
terrupted. I did not wonder that 
Philip, grown to manhood, advo- 
cated wholesome recreation for the 
young. 

Eventually I turned back, and 
there, where it had been an hour 
before, on the corner of the Via de’ 
Serragli and the Via del Campuccio, 
was the Church of St. Elizabeth 
which occupies the site of the house 
in which Philip Neri was born. 

Just beyond is the Porta Romana, 
the gate through which the road to 
Rome runs. It seemed possible 
that more than four hundred years 
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ago a bright baby boy was held at 
a window and amused by having 
pointed out to him travelers to the 
Eternal City. Who knows what in- 
fluence the road had in his life? 
Later he would follow it, and later 
still he would be called the Apostle 
of Rome. But I was well ahead of 
my pilgrimage and it was pouring 
rain. 

Darkness hovered over the glis- 
tening streets as I took the Via del 
Campuccio and went toward the 


Pitti. Oltr’ Arno was busy market- 
ing. Street vendors called their 
wares and women rushed out to 


buy; there were the odors of roast- 
ing chestnuts and burning coffee, 
and I found myself in the midst of 
everyday things. 

As I turned into the Borgo 
Tegolaia and sought Number 30 I 
was in the neighborhood of Casa 
Guidi, Mrs. Browning’s home. It 
was here she heard the small child 
singing “O bella liberta.” Soon her 
church of San Felice towered over 
me, and there on the corner within 
its very shadow was Philip’s nurse’s 
home. 

It is a humble house with its 
ground floor given over to a wine 
shop and a fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket, but conspicuous on the outside 
is a shrine with the picture of an 
old, old man, and beneath the shrine 
an inscription: 


Philippus Nerius Czxlestis Patronus 
Hiscie in xdibus 
Infans apud nutricem eductus 
Humili loco 
Decorum maximum conciliavit. 


The old man was ever young, and 
I liked the picture of the aged Phil- 
ip on the house in which Pippo 
buono had endeared himself to the 
neighbors. 
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V. 


We found that Catherine’s path 
and Philip’s led us into sections of 
Florence which are certainly not 
fashionable to-day. I imagine that 
the district in which they lived in 
Rome was not a more prosperous 
one in the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries than it now is. The Via 
di Santa Chiara is in the low part 
of Rome; it runs from the Piazza 
di Santa Maria sopra Minerva to 
the Piazza di Sant’ Eustachio. It 
was perhaps frequented by Tuscans 
in days gone by, and it may be that 
our two Tuscan saints lived here 
to be among their countrymen. We 
know that St. Catherine died here, 
and that when Philip first came to 
Rome, he lodged with Galeotto Cac- 
cia near the Church of Sant’ Eu- 
stachio. 

We walked from Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva to the house at 14, 
Via di Santa Chiara, traditionally 
Catherine’s. The street is narrow, 
and crooked and is quite inhospita- 
ble to Brother Sun even on a winter’s 
day, but the neighborhood cannot 
fail to interest anyone who remem- 
bers that here Catherine’s last days 
were spent in perfect poverty, and 
that here in like poverty Philip be- 
gan his apostleship in Rome. 

The street witnessed the hardest 
period of Catherine’s hard life. It 
is true that when she lived here 
Urban VI., Pope Gregory’s succes- 
sor, was in Rome, but there was the 
Great Schism and Catherine suffered 
because the Church suffered. The 
house is associated with her passion 
as well as with her death; she must 
often have felt that she had failed, 
that all she had accomplished had 
availed little. 

But she must have rejoiced in her 
ever-loving famiglia, the members 




















of which were willing to take her 
rapid and not altogether coherent 
dictation for long hours and then 
to go out to beg for their bread. 
Doubtless there was many a good 
laugh in the house. Can you pic- 
ture the Christmas preparations 
when Catherine was gilding five 
oranges, her present to the Pope? 
I suppose that if a Pope received 
five oranges, a nut or a raisin de- 
lighted a secretary. 

We turned back to the Domini- 
can Church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva where Catherine’s body 
lies beneath the high altar and 
where good St. Philip used to pray. 


VI. 


You must not think that we tried 
to follow Philip to all the places in 
which he prayed. He, you remem- 
ber, had a habit of visiting the Sev- 
en Churches daily, on foot; any 
Holy Year pilgrim will bear witness 
to the fact that four a day, by tram, 
suffice, but the Seven were not 
enough for Philip. Many of the 
old Churches have traditions of the 
saint, and several, such as San Giro- 
lamo della Carita and San Tom- 
maso in Parione, are closely asso- 
ciated with him. 

On a sunny morning in late De- 
cember we walked to San Girolamo 
della Carita and to Santissima Trin- 
ita dei Pellegrini. 

It was Wednesday, and Rag- 
market day in the Campo dei Fiori, 
“the field of flowers.” We passed 
through hundreds of booths on 
which cheap toys and old vellum- 
bound books and bronzes and laces 
and gay roses and carnations were 
arrayed in true Latin medley. Men 
and women came and went intent 
on their purchases, and vendors 
cried their bargains. This was 
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Rome and these were Romans. 
Philip loved city and citizens and 
it was altogether fitting to be in such 
a throng as we followed him. 

Soon, however, we were out of the 
crowd and turning past the Farnese 
Palace to San Girolamo della Carita, 
Philip’s best loved home. He prob- 
ably took the same streets day after 
day. I could think of him on the 
way home from his rounds in the 
hospitals, his mind busy with plans 
for the care of convalescents and for 
healthful amusement for boys, and 
his step quick because he was near- 
ing the tabernacle. 

Philip was ahead of his times, you 
remember; all the saints were, of 
course, but Philip’s approach seems 
to have been almost a_ twentieth 
century one; again and again he 
stressed the ideas dominant in mod- 
ern philanthropy. This saint of 
the Blessed Sacrament was of our 
century in religious teaching, also, 
and was a great believer in frequent 
communion. Walking along to- 
ward San Girolamo, pausing to chat 
with those he met on the way, nat- 
urally loving and affable, he was 
blazing the trail for other modern 
saints, for Vincent de Paul, for in- 
stance, and Francis de Sales. 

I suppose that as soon as Philip 
entered the house he peeped into 
Baronius’s room to be sure he was 
hard at work editing old hagiogra- 
phy, and that then he had a good 
romp with the lads in the hall. Of 
course poor Baronius opened his 
door and expostulated and Philip 
—but we all know the rest of the 
story. I think Catherine’s mother, 
Monna Lapa, and Baronius could 
have written most convincingly on 
the difficulties of living with saints. 

From San Girolamo to Santis- 
sima Trinita dei Pellegrini is not 
far unless one gets lost. But we got 
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lost. It was rather pleasant, how- 
ever, for we wandered out of the 
dark streets to the Tiber embank- 
ment, and stood in the warm sun- 
shine and saw the dome of St. 
Peter’s gray and glistening against 
the sky. Eventually we found San- 
tissima Trinita,a forbidding Church 
built after Philip’s death—but next 
door to it we saw the building which 
the saint used as a shelter for Holy 
Year pilgrims. Now it is chiefly re- 
markable for the amount and vari- 
ety of laundry displayed in its up- 
per windows, but I suppose that he 
who loved convalescents and small 
boys—two groups which seldom 
meet with sympathy—sympathized 
with washerwomen in spite of all 
the idiosyncrasies in which they 
abound. He would not have ob- 
jected to their inheriting his hos- 
pital. 


VIL. 


St. Catherine sent me some gam- 
ins and an old lady. St. Philip sent 
me eight young American girls— 
he preferred young people as com- 
panions on the hills of Rome and 
I soon knew his reasons. 

One sharp clear December after- 
noon we spent on the Aventine. We 
said we went up by the back way 
because we started near the Porta 
San Paolo and climbed quickly un- 
til we reached the garden of the 
Knights of Malta and got a glimpse 
of St. Peter’s through the keyhole 
of its gate. Then we went to the 
Church of Santa Sabina. 

We did not dally long inside for 
it was dim and cold—and we were 
in holiday mood. We betook our- 
selves to the sunny courtyard where 
St. Dominic’s orange tree grows, 
and then, while eight pilgrims 
laughed and talked, a ninth plied 
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an old, old monk with questions 
about the Dominican Mantellate 
Catherine Benincasa. The old man 
said that Catherine certainly went 
to Santa Sabina, and he looked as 
if he might have received her there 
himself. 

I was equally sure St. Philip 
walked there, and a few minutes 
later, when we had visited Santa 
Prisca, and when a crowd of red- 
cheeked girls raced down the hill 
to Santa Maria in Cosmedin, I knew 
Philip had taken the boys of the 
Oratory with him. He led them to 
the Church of Santa Prisca and told 
them about St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and he took them to Santa Sabina 
and recounted the legends of Dom- 
inic and Catherine,—and then, he 
watched them run as fast as their 
young legs would carry them down 
the hill to the Bocca della Verita. 

Another afternoon we spent some 
surplus energy on the Celian Hill 
and climbed from the Church of 
San Gregorio to the gardens of the 
Villa Mattei—gardens to which St. 
Philip often went with his young 
friends for fresh air and fun. But 
we had the most delightful walk 
of all on a sunny January morning 
when we climbed the Janiculum, 
the Monte di Sant’ Onofrio as Bac- 
ci, Philip’s biographer, calls it. 

Of course there are several ap- 
proaches to the Janiculum. One can 
go up from Trastevere to San Pietro 
in Montorio, up steep, steep steps. 
Or, if one is indolent and a Creesus, 
there is always the tram. But we 
followed Philip and I am sure we 
took his favorite route, for we 
started from the neighborhood of 
St. Peter’s, passed the hospital of 
Santo Spirito which he frequently 
visited, and then, with youthful 
ambition, mounted the Salita di 
Sant’ Onofrio. 























Straight and steep and rough and 
dirty, and peopled by Trastevere 
gamins, who are, you will admit, 
without peers, the Salita di Sant’ 
Onofrio is hardly a boulevard. Its 
very make-up substantiates my the- 
ory that it was the way of the saint. 
We hurried through its confusion 
and litter and soon reached the 
broad, sunny road which, as it 
skirts the hill, passes the Church of 
Sant’ Onofrio. 

To our left lay Trastevere, to our 
right Sant’ Onofrio and the Hos- 
pital of the Baby Jesus, and ahead 
of us was Tasso’s oak for which 
we were bound. As we approached 
it I wondered how many knew that 
it was St. Philip’s tree also and that 
he used to sit beneath it while his 
merry boys played about him. 

When we stood by it I was re- 
minded that the Romans had not 
forgotten, for the tree, leafless and 
decrepit, is supported by iron gird- 
ers, and has before it a tablet bear- 
ing the inscription: 


S.P.Q. R. 

All’ ombra di questa quercia 
Torquato Tasso 
Vicino ai sospirate allori e alla morte 
Ripenseva silenzioso 
Le miserie sue tutte 
E Filippo Neri 
Tra liete grida si faceva 
Co’ fanciulli fanciullo 
Sapientemente 
MDCCCXCVIII— 


My unknowing pilgrims were im- 
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pressed. They paused long enough 


to consider, “And amid joyful 
shouts Philip Neri wisely became 
a boy with boys.” Perhaps they 
were not quite old enough to un- 
derstand all that means, and per- 
haps they could not comprehend 
how easily the holy old man played 
the child, but they thought about 
it. And then, suddenly, gleefully, 
they cast aside all thought, and 
with liete grida, scrambled up the 
stone steps of the little amphithe- 
ater in which Philip’s boys used to 
play. 

The Janiculum was never more 
beautiful than it was that morning 
—golden with sunlight and black 
with shadow, the hill was richin the 
contrasts which enliven the Italian 
landscape. Dark ilex trees and cy- 
presses rose from gray rocks among 
which yellow forsythia and white 
narcissi bloomed. On one side of 
us the lustrous gray dome of St. 
Peter’s hung against the sky,—and, 
on the other side, framed by distant 
snow-capped mountains, lay St. 
Philip’s Rome. 

Yonder was the Aventine up 
which we had followed Catherine 
and Philip, and there, near the 
Colosseum, was the Ceelian, and be- 
tween the hills and us was that 
thickly populated section in which 
both saints gladly labored. 

Presently the noon gun was fired, 
and far below us the bells of Rome 
rang out the Angelus, the prayer. 
to the Queen of All Saints which is 
timed by Brother Sun. 








CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES IN AMERICAN LAWS. 


By FreperIcK A. FULLHARDT. 


) many people, who delve nei- 
ther into the beauties of re- 
ligion nor the intricacies of law, a 
deep chasm seems to separate the 
doctrines of morality and the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. Knowing 
little of either, they imagine that re- 
ligious dogma concerns only priests, 
and that corpus juris is a means to- 
ward the lawyer’s livelihood. For- 
tunately more and more people in- 
terview their attorneys before as- 
suming a legal obligation, rather 
than wait until the assumption of 
that obligation involves them in a 
difficulty; and, on the other hand, 
thanks to our splendid Catholic 
Press and _ periodicals, religious 
truths are being brought to the peo- 
ple more forcibly: but the average 
person admits no recognition of the 
fact that Catholic truth and basic 
legal principles are synonymous, 
Religion and law are associated 
with almost every human act, and 
their relation is such that a sermon 
from the pulpit, or an argument 
before the bench will embrace iden- 
tical maxims. Positive law, being 
the act of man, is subordinate to 
ethics which covers all acts of con- 
duct that are freely and deliberately 
posited. The science of ethics de- 
termines the principles which ought 
to guide man in his free actions, 
and it guides such acts by investi- 
gating an objectively preéxisting 
norm of deliberate and free human 
activity. This norm is known as 
the norm of morality. Hence all 
positive law, being subject to guid- 
ance by ethics through its investi- 


gation of the norm of morality, is 
to be based on morality. 

Lest the reader think that every 
one would naturally expect that a 
law to be a valid law must be ob- 
servant of morality, let me quote 
some contrary views. Austin’ says 
that a law may be morally unjust 
and yet legally binding, and it is 
not uncommon for followers of 
Hegel and Stagi and other modern 
jurists, to assert that when a law 
is formally valid—that is, when a 
genuine ruler or competent author- 
ity has enacted it—the law is a 
valid one even if it provides for the 
commission of evil. However, such 
a law would only seem to be a law 
and “legally binding” would mean 
nothing because there is no obliga- 
tion imposed by such a law. Mark- 
by? says of Austin: “He has ad- 
mitted that law itself may be im- 
moral, in which case it may be our 
moral duty to disobey it; but it is 
nevertheless law, and this disobedi- 
ence, virtuous though it may be, is 
nothing less than rebellion.” Re- 
bellion—well, let us see. Suppose 
our legislature purported to enact 
a law that all persons of both sexes 
upon attaining the age of sixty 
years shall be forthwith quietly 
chloroformed to death by his or her 
nearest blood relative. Austin would 
sustain the validity of that law. Is 
the supposition extreme? Perhaps, 
but what difference does degree 
make? Would any reasonable per- 
son consider himself rebellious for 


2 Jurisprudence, 1, Lect. V., Nos. 174-179. 
2 Elements of Law, Ch. 1, No. 12. 
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refusing to slay his father or 
mother? Yet, that is precisely what 
some theories lead to. 

My purpose, as shown by the 
heading of this article, is to portray 
the Catholicity, the “Catholicness,” 
one might say, of our fundamental 
law. The lawmakers could have 
swerved from our criterion; they 
could have followed Austin, or per- 
haps their own desires, but they re- 
alized that the laws must be just, 
and when they sought indisputable 
proof of their justice, they found 
their precedents based on Catholic 
thought. 

The Common Law of England 
had been developing centuries be- 
fore Martin Luther first saw the 
light of day at Ejisleben in 1483; 
and, before his defection, Europe 
with England was solidly Catholic. 
Magna Charta, the “foundation of 
our liberties’ was granted three 
centuries Before the so-called Ref- 
ormation. How natural for the 
youth reared in a Catholic home to 
absorb Catholicism; how natural 
for the Common Law developing 
under Catholic influences to reap 
the fruitful harvest of such envi- 
ronment. The titanic structure of 
our law was molded principle by 
principle after Catholic patterns, 
sketched by those who were broad 
enough to adhere to the doctrines 
of our Church, and solidified by 
those who did not hesitate to study 
the wonderful writings of the An- 
gelic Doctor. 

As a simple means of compari- 
son, let us view the instructions 
given to a student in a law school, 
and discover what their relation is 
to Catholic truth. This particular 
student we will assume to be a 
Catholic and a graduate from Cath- 
olic schools. He has been almost 
exclusively under Catholic influ- 
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ences, and together with material 
subjects there were taught him 
the difference between right and 
wrong, man’s obligation to God and 
his fellowman, and the necessity of 
obedience to duly constituted au- 
thority whether parental, scholastic, 
civil or divine. He now enters law 
school to fit himself for the pro- 
fession which has for its purpose 
the advancement of justice. The 
prime question for every lawyer is, 
“Who is right and who is wrong,” 
and in order to ascertain the an- 
swer, it is necessary for him to 
know what is right and what is 
wrong. 

Prepared for volumes of new and 
unknown truths to be heaped upon 
him, the student, for the first weeks 
in law school, is held under the spell 
of the neophyte who experiences in- 
itiation into the mysteries of an 
exotic cult. Gradually he appreci- 
ates a sensation of recognition of 
all these maxims of law until sud- 
denly a great vista of shining light 
embraces him, and the slight tre- 
mors of awful delight in his heart 
are conquered by the all powerful 
acknowledgment of truth. What 
he has absorbed all these weeks, 
and every new legal principle un- 
folded to his eager mind are noth- 
ing more than the simple truths 
taught him at his mother’s knee 
and all through school, with the 
added embellishments of legal ter- 
minology, and circumambient ex- 
ceptions, fine distinctions and nice 
differentiations that make law the 
bane of the layman. By investigat- 
ing a few fundamental legal truths 
we shall see how they coincide with 
the tenets of Catholicism. 

To start with, the legal definition 
of a law and the definition as given 
by Catholic theologians are identi- 
cal. A law, according to St. Thom- 
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as, is an ordinance of the practical 
reason for the common good, pro- 
mulgated by him who has care of a 
society. It is an ordinance of the 
practical reason because it orders 
the actions of human beings toward 
a certain end, but this order in- 
volves the selection of proper means 
toward the attainment of that end, 
and such ordering and selection of 
proper means belong to reason. 
Since the order refers to practice, 
it is attributed to the practical rea- 
son. Law is promulgated by him 
who has care of a society. This 
suggests the source of law. Law 
can be promulgated only by him 


who has authority over the entire. 


community. Our state legislature 
would never attempt to promulgate 
a law to affect the entire United 
States, because the community over 
which our legislature has authority 
is bounded by the borders of New 
York State. A law must be promul- 
gated; if it were not, those upon 
whom the law is to act would not be 
able to know it and, therefore, it 
would not be binding. “Jgnorantia 
juris quod quisque scire ienetur 
non excusat,.” “Ignorance of the 
law which every one is presumed to 
know is no excuse.” But if there 
is no possibility of knowing the law, 
through lack of promulgaiion, how 
could one sustain the presumption? 
Our civil authorities respect the 
above as a correct definition of law, 
and yet it is the expression of a 
Catholic theologian who died long 
before America was known. We see 
then that at the inception of the 
study of law, the student discov- 
ers that the correct definition of 
law is a reflection of Catholic 
thought. 

Our law and Catholic teaching 
again meet harmoniously when 

8 St. Thomas, 1-2, q. 90, a4. 
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both declare that all those are sub- 
ject to the law and bound to obey 
it who live under the authority of 
the lawmaker. Upon crossing the 
frontier into another state a person 
immediately subjects himself to the 
authority of that jurisdiction, and 
he is amenable to all its laws as 
long as he remains within the con- 
fines of that territory. 


The student learns in law school, 
“that it is the duty of the legislative 
authority to promote the common 
good by wise, just and useful laws. 
It should portion burdens according 
to the principles of distributive jus- 
tice, so that they may not press un- 
duly on the shoulders of particular 
classes and persons. Over-legisla- 
tion should be avoided; something 
must be left to private initiative; in- 
dividuals and families should be al- 
lowed as much freedom as is com- 
patible with the public welfare. 
Even prohibitive legislation will be 
kept within the bounds of modera- 
tion in a well-ordered state; not all 
evils will be forbidden, but some 
even of the more serious breaches 
of the moral code will be tolerated 
by the State, lest by trying to force 
people to be good greater harm may 
ensue. What is conducive to the 
commonweal will be the legislator’s 
guide in the framing of laws.’’* 


The above quotation from St. 
Thomas is an exact expression of 
the legislator’s duties, and is being 
corroborated a hundredfold to-day. 
If the legislature apportions the 
burdens unfairly the law is de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. The 
cry of our leaders to-day is against 
over-legislation. Our statute books 


4Thomas Slater, S.J., Manual of Moral 
Theology, Vol. 1., p. 88, quoting St. Thomas, 
1-2, q. 96, a3. 
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are being burdened annually by 
thousands of new laws. The recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of “Walter 
M. Pierce, as Governor of the State 
of Oregon, et al against Society of 
the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary,” declaring the 
Oregon School Law unconstitution- 
al, upholds St. Thomas in his state- 
ment that “individuals and families 
should be allowed as much free- 
dom as is compatible with the pub- 
lic welfare.” In the opinion Mr. 
Justice McReynolds said, “We think 
it entirely plain that the Act of 1922 
[the Oregon School Law] unrea- 
sonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct 
the upbringing and education of 
children under their control. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this Union 
repose excludes any general power 
of the state to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of 
the state; those who nurtured him 
and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, 
to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 

Nor are all evils forbidden by 
statute. Although fornication is a 
serious offense against the moral 
code, there is no statute against it 
in New York. The State tolerates 
it “lest by trying to force people 
to be good greater harm may en- 
sue,” as we learned to our sor- 
row after passing the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

I have purposely quoted Father 
Slater verbatim in parts of this ar- 
ticle in order to present the abso- 
lute similarity of Catholic teaching 
and civil law. By civil law is meant 
here the law enacted by our civil 
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authorities, not the Continental 
Civil Law derived from the Roman 
Civil Law, as distinguished from 
the Common Law of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. In order to prevent 
misapprehension in the mind of the 
lay reader, I have also refrained 
from calling our New York law the 
Common Law because of the great 
changes made upon that law by 
legislation. 

The law student learns that a 
contract is an agreement enforce- 
able at law between two or more in- 
dividuals by which rights are ac- 
quired by one or more to acts or 
forbearance on the part of the other 
or others. For example, in consid- 
eration of payment by one party 
the other party agrees to sell him 
his horse. If the first party pays 
the money, the other party is bound 
to deliver the horse. This is a sim- 
ple truth. If I have something of 
yours, for which you are to receive 
something of mine it is unconscion- 
able for me to keep both. 


“The consent of the parties is the 
efficient and formal cause of a con- 
tract. When the two wills meet to- 
gether and agree on the matter of 
the contract, the contract is formed. 
In order to produce its effect this 
consent must have certain qualities; 
it must be deliberate and free, mu- 
tual, internal as well as external.’’® 


No legal textbook writer would de- 
sire to add to the substance of this 
quotation. It is a full explanation 
of what the consent of the contract- 
ing parties must be. 

A will is a legal declaration of a 
person’s intentions which takes ef- 
fect as of the time of his death. 
Both the civil law and Catholic the- 
ology recognize the right of a hu- 

5 Slater, Vol. IL, p. 480. 
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man being to dispose of his prop- 
erty as he sees fit, as long as he does 
so legally. There is some disagree- 
ment between some lawyers and 
theologians as to the source whence 
a will derives its effect. Some hold 
that the right of testamentary dis- 
position is derived from the natural 
law, inasmuch as there is no reason 
why a man cannot do some act 
while he is alive but withhold the 
operation of its effect until his de- 
mise. Others hold that the will of 
a person cannot function after he 
is dead, and they ask how it is pos- 
sible for a human will to dispose of 
property when that will has ceased 
to act as far as external manifesta- 
tion is concerned. Since a will has 
no effect until the death of the tes- 
tator they maintain that the power 
of testamentary disposition is 
granted by positive law. 

Of this much we can be quite 
certain; the natural law gives unto 
us the right to dispose of our prop- 
erty in view of death, but does not 
of itself determine the method of 
testamentary disposition. Disposi- 
tion of property by a will is a con- 
sequence of the determination of 
the natural law by positive law. Al- 
though there is some discord as to 
the source of a will’s effect, we pre- 
scind from that argument’s value, 
and maintain our position in assert- 
ing that as to the will’s effect there 
is absolute accord. 

In the relation of attorney and 
client, the ethics of the attorney’s 
conduct, and rules governing such 
conduct we find a similarity in legal 
principle and Catholic teaching. An 
attorney is one who undertakes to 
assist others by his advice, and to 
plead their cause before the bar of 
justice. In general an attorney is 
permitted to do what his client is 
permitted to do, and of course it is 
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wrong for him to do what it is 
wrong for his client to do. He may 
not plead a cause which is mani- 
festly unjust, and if he does so he 
is bound to make restitution for the 
damage done. 

As to an attorney’s duties toward 
his client, he must have the neces- 
sary skill and knowledge to prose- 
cute his case according to the ex- 
pectations of his client, and must 
exercise due care and diligence in 
the execution of the task which he 
has assumed. Furthermore if a cli- 
ent has no case, and no chance of 
success the attorney is bound to in- 
form him of his position and thus 
save him unnecessary expense and 
trouble. By the law of charity a 
lawyer should be prepared to assist 
the poor who cannot pay fees. 

The above paragraphs as to at- 
torney and client are taken substan- 
tially from Father Slater’s Manual 
of Moral Theology. Were the read- 
er to peruse the Canons of Ethics as 
propounded by the Bar for the guid- 
ance of attorneys he would find that 
the substance of the Canons and of 
Moral Theology are identical. 

By the Law of Torts when one 
person through his _ negligence 
causes injury to a second person, 
or damages his property, the tort 
feasor is required to restore the in- 
jured person or the damaged prop- 
erty to status quo, either by the 
payment of money to the injured 
party or by the actual repairing of 
the damaged property. God’s law 
also requires proper reparation. 

Injuries in general are divided in- 
to personal and real injuries. “A 
personal injury is committed 
against rights which are intrinsic 
to the person, such as the right to 
life, liberty, good name, and honor. 
A real injury is an injury commit- 
ted against the property of an- 
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other.” This quotation from Father 
Slater, might just as well have been 
taken from some legal textbook. 
Real injuries can be noted under 
three species, theft, robbery and 
simple damnification. Theft is the 
deprivation of property, robbery is 
the deprivation of property by 
means of violence offered to the 
owner, and simple damnification is 
damage done to property without 
depriving the owner of it. The lat- 
ter species is a tort. A violation of 
the right to life is punishable by 
virtue of the penal code which pro- 
vides the penalties for homicide 
and assault; liberty is protected by 
habeas corpus and civil action for 
false arrest; a good name and honor 
find their shield in the liabilities of 
slander and libel. Simple damnifi- 
cation, a tort, is remedied by civil 
action. Robbery and theft of course 
plunge a person found guilty of 
those crimes into prison. 

The punishments of civil law and 
divine law have only this difference 
—the sanction of civil law as im- 
posed by the civil authorities is ma- 
terial, while that of divine law is 
also spiritual. A burglar is bound 
to restore his illgotten goods to the 
rightful owner and suffer besides 
the penalties imposed by the state. 
The Catholic Church requires resti- 
tution, and, although she does not 
physically imprison the thief, he 
finds himself burdened by the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin which 
remains after his soul has been 
cleansed by the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. 

Perhaps our embryonic attorney 
is wondering what the state consid- 
ers to be the source of law. His 
Church teaches him that law comes 
from God; what do the civil author- 
ities teach? In a Catholic law 
school he will learn that law comes 
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from God; a non-sectarian school 
will teach him that the people are 
the source of law, that they have 
the right to grant unto certain rep- 
resentatives the power to pass laws 
for the communal good. Which 
doctrine is correct? Both, with the 
difference that the Church goes far- 
ther up the stream to reach the true 
and ultimate Source. Law does 
come from the people—the people 
are the sovereign whether they 
transfer their rights to an absolute 
monarchy or to a democratic form 
of government—but the people de- 
rive their right from God. 

As soon as a group of human be- 
ings formulates a society, that is a 
state, and they are immediately vest- 
ed with the God-given right to enact 
laws for their common welfare. A 
castaway marooned on a desert isle 
may determine for himself how to 
pass his time. As soon as another 
human being sets foot on that 
island there is the need for law. 
Whether written or unwritten is in- 
consequential, there is law, and 
neither the one nor the other has 
the right to determine arbitrarily 
what the law shall be without re- 
gard for the rights of the other. 
Law then comes from God. Juris- 
prudence so teaches, but the Cath- 
olic student realizes that he had 
learned that fact long before enter- 
ing the portals of law school. 

It would not be amiss to insert 
here a glimpse at the Common Law 
and ascertain what influence Ca- 
tholicism had in its formation and 
peculiarities. The Common Law is 
the law which grew in England, was 
transferred to this country with the 
early colonies, and maintained since 
with the natural changes required 
by American conditions. 

The one great institution which 
segregates the Common Law from 
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other legal systems is the Jury, an 
institution conceived by Catholic 
minds, and adopted by a Catholic 
sovereign of a Catholic land. Trial 
by jury is of Anglo-Saxon origin, a 
part of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
The Grecian dicasts, the Roman ju- 
dices, and the Saxon compurgators 
are suggestive of its functions but 
yet are different. The jury system 
was instituted by Henry II. of Eng- 
land, who made trial by jury the de- 
termination of legal differences in- 
stead of the duel or wager of battle. 
It has been a part of English juris- 
prudence since the year 1176 and 
the Barons at Runnymede incorpo- 
rated it into that masterful expres- 
sion of Catholic love for liberty— 
Magna Charta. 

Our independence from England 
was a political severance. What 
was good in English jurisprudence 
was retained by the infant Ameri- 
can nation, and the jury system was 
perpetuated by incorporation into 
our Federal Constitution and most 
of the State Constitutions. There- 
fore, we can look with pride at the 
jury system, the best known meth- 
od of discovering the true state of 
the differences between litigants, as 
another monument to Catholic en- 
deavor. 

Although this article is being 
written with the purpose of show- 
ing law’s similarity to Catholic 
teaching, yet a paragraph may well 
be devoted to some differences. 
Where there are differences in the 
laws of the state and the dictates 
of conscience, we find that the dif- 
ference is more or less of degree 
arrived at by the silence of the civil 
legislator. For example, a debt 
which is barred by statute still re- 
mains a debt and must be paid. The 
Church says it must be paid—the 
state says if the statute of limita- 
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tions has run against the debt it 
cannot be enforced, but the state 
does not forbid the payment of the 
debt. It is silent as to that. Com- 
munal convenience and right order 
requires statutes of limitation es- 
pecially in a modern, complicated 
society. An unstamped document 
might not be enforceable at law, but 
it might be binding before God. The 
state leaves that reckoning of man 
with his Maker. A contract is un- 
enforceable perhaps under the Stat- 
ute of Frauds which requires that 
particular contract to be in writing, 
but the law would never interfere 
with a man’s fulfillment of such a 
contract. 

Even on the question of the ces- 
sation of law do we find civil and 
Catholic thought in accord. 


“A law may cease to bind in various 
ways. It may be abrogated or alto- 
gether withdrawn by the legislator, 
or his successor or his superior. For 
he who made the law can unmake 
it. Derogation is the annulling of 
some portion of the law, while the 
rest remains intact. The law may 
fall into desuetude from non-ob- 
servance, or on account of a con- 
trary custom being introduced. It 
may also cease to bind because it 
no longer attains the purpose for 
which it was made, and has be- 
come useless. It may cease to bind 
in particular cases because a dis- 
pensation has been obtained.’ 


Any textbook which correctly pre- 
sents the civil law on the question 
of law’s cessation will repeat in 
substance the above quotation. 

We have seen that law and Cath- 
olic thought are expressible in syn- 
onymous terms with respect to the 
bulk of our civil law, and that as 

6 Slater, Vol. IL, p. 107, 
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to some disagreements the differ- 
ence is one of degree only. Inas- 
much as the purview of this article 
embraces only the similiarity be- 
tween law and Catholic teaching, 
I have purposely prescinded from 
any discussion of the great divorce 
problem of this age. Basic law is 
in union with Catholic teaching; 
what man has made for his own 
convenience, and to the detriment 
of the best sociological results ob- 
tainable we are glad to admit is not 
of Catholic origin or due to Catholic 
influence. This article is not to be 
considered in the light of an argu- 
ment, it is merely a portrayal of a 
fact. We do not contend that a 
principle is good because it is Cath- 
olic, but that it is Catholic because 
it is good. Catholicism did not de- 
cree the evil of murder; God did 
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that, and the Church maintains that 
murder is wrong because God said 
so. Catholicism expresses the law 
of God. God commanded us not 
to steal, therefore, the Church holds 
that stealing is sinful. 

In conclusion we wish to repeat 
that much of our law from the Con- 
stitution down to legislative enact- 
ment and judicial determination is 
founded upon principles that are 
purely Catholic. True, non-Catho- 
lics assert some of our principles 
of right and wrong, but that does 
not detract from their Catholicity. 
Nothing has been said of the multi- 
tudinous minor laws governing 
business conditions, court proced- 
ure, et cetera, as the only intent of 
this article is to show the reflection 
of Catholicity in our basic laws 
which touch upon morality. 








TO A PHILOSOPHER. 
By ELEANor Custis SHALLCROSS. 


THE world has spread her beauties at your feet, 

Has crowned your brow with laurel wreaths of praise, 
Has whispered all her wisdom in your ears, 

And yet, you walk through empty nights and days— 


Seeking a beauty that is not of earth, 

Praise unfamiliar on the lips of men, 

And simple truth that came with a poor Child, 
Born in a stable, once, in Bethlehem. 


7~< \ 


LSA 











OXFORD, THE CHURCH, AND RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


By RoBert SENCOURT. 


HERE is a magic even in the 
name of Oxford: never was 
learning made so gracious: never 
did it give to its surroundings such 
a wealth of dignity and delight as 
flashes in beauty from those streets 
where the University dominates the 
City. They owe their beauty to no 
single building; the groups of archi- 
tecture which are the possession of 
the University are but a center of 
administration, of ceremonial, or of 
teaching, for some twenty colleges 
where looking down on spacious 
quadrangles the members of the 
University find rooms to live till 
freshmen drive them into lodgings, 
or wives into their own houses. 
Famous, venerable, and powerful 
as Oxford is to-day, the University 
owes the great attraction of her 
beauty to her foundation in the age 
of Christian civilization. She points 
back to a time when Church and 
State were conceived as a unity, 
when religion dominated life and 
when Divinity ruled as the Queen 
of the Sciences. In those early days 
she was an international center 
thronged by great numbers of all 
classes. A passion for learning, 
which has never died away, grew 
up beside her harmonious gray 
walls and haunted the long stream- 
like curve of her most glorious 
street from Carfax to the Schools. 
The enthusiasm of youth fluttered 
in her undergraduates’ gowns and 
the splendor of learning rejoiced in 
the embroidered silk, or the flaunt- 
ing robes of crimson and scarlet, 
worn in her gray streets by her 





Doctors of Civil Law. Those things 
are not changed, and to-day her 
Colleges know the same blue smoke, 
the same pale yellow light, the same 
Singing stillness, as when they first 
arose in the angle of her two con- 
fluent rivers. Still the purple fritil- 
laries flower in June, on the mead- 
ows of Magdalen and Christ Church, 
and the gorgeous leaves of the Vir- 
ginia creeper still throw their 
haunting brightness on the walls of 
the Hall of Pembroke and the fair 
garden front which guards the col- 
onnaded Cloister that Laud built 
for St. John’s. Nothing disturbs 
the lime grove of Trinity, or the 
cedared lawn of Wadham. Every 
beauty which Gothic or classic 
architecture could array beneath 
England’s skies, all harmonies of 
time and group, of dome and tower 
and spire, are there to overpower 
the soberness of reason, like King’s 
College Chapel, in Cambridge, in 
one “immense and glorious work of 
fine intelligence.” 

And here young men, whose soul 
is social, who love idleness and joy, 
have now for centuries studied the 
secrets of friendship as they have 
read books, or written essays, or 
rowed, or cultivated on college play- 
ing fields the unquestioned business 
of English life. Within those fa- 
mous gates have been what Ruskin 
described as “the noblest of English 
youth” and historic names have 
been open to the society of the pro- 
fessional classes on no set terms. 
Not only is there the promise of 
future celebrity, not only have the 

















sons of Dukes and Princes come to 
keep their academic terms in the 
lovely town, but those who have 
ruled the Imperial destiny as Prime 
Ministers have themselves come to 
argue with the undergraduates, to 
give and even to attend the lectures 
of the University; the most eminent 
divines have sought an opportunity 
to address her members; Ambassa- 
dors and even Labor Leaders have 
not disdained her honors; reigning 
Kings and Queens have visited her, 
wearing her academic robes. Fre- 
quented by young men from all 
parts of the world, under such cir- 
cumstances, Oxford has not hesi- 
tated to describe herself as the 
home of culture. There learning 
ripens in a finished and cosmopoli- 
tan society. 

When an American thinks that 
by a combination of brains and ath- 
letics he can encourage a committee 
of selection to believe that he has 
the qualities of character which 
would make hima leader of men, he 
can receive about four thousand dol- 
lars to go and become part of it. 
It seems to be worth having. Every 
second year, each state of the Union 
can send a man with £300 a year 
for three years to Oxford, and £300 
spent with care will be just enough 
to maintain him at the average 
standard in the University, which 
has terms of twenty-four weeks in 
the year, and to give him a chance 
to travel on the Continent of Europe 
for the other twenty-eight. It is a 
generous opportunity. 

When we look at Oxford more 
closely, however, it will fall into its 
proper place in the life of its Amer- 
ican members. It will be seen to be 
no more than a base from which to 
make a campaign of European cul- 
ture. For lovely as Oxford is, and 


loveliest of all in those October 
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days when its year begins in the 
mild serenity of autumn weather, 
and ‘the leaves grow scarlet before 
the wind takes them from the gray 
wall, and the coal fires burn all day 
with a generous warmth, it is not 
now that vital center of intellectual 
energy which it was designed to 
be, and which its architectural 
glories hint that it is still. Hardly 
a single scholar of European emi- 
nence is at the moment teaching 
there. A curious futility marks the 
restless talk of its four thousand 
undergraduates. An odd fickleness 
is the chief characteristic of the 
training of its principal courses of 
thought. It lays few sound founda- 
tions for life or philosophy. It makes 
no startling discoveries in science. 
And its Divinity is modernism. 
Those beautiful facades, those dig- 
nified quadrangles, those towers 
and dreaming spires, 


“the streamlike windings of that 
glorious street,” 


what are they but the beautiful ef- 
figy carved on Catholicism’s tomb 
and left to adorn the mosque of 
modernism? “All knowledge that 
begins not and ends not with God’s 
glory is but a giddy but a vertig- 
inous circle, but an elaborate and 
exquisite ignorance.” So wrote an 
Oxford Jacobean, the Anglican 
Donne who remembered much of 
the wisdom he learnt as a Catholic: 
and here he is giving a paraphrase 
of St. Thomas. To-day, three hun- 
dred years after those words were 
written, they give us an inner light 
on Oxford life. How many leave 
the University now with nothing in 
their suitcases but phials of vapors, 
and bottles of Babylon water, for in 
Oxford are few indeed who sing the 
songs of Sion. Long since gone are 
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the days when the motto of the Uni- 
versity had a meaning; for its words 
mean The Lord is my Light; never 
surely were clever young men so 
busy in employing every advantage 
to achieve nothing: never was ig- 
norance so elaborate or so exquisite. 

Founded according to the stately 
language of its Bidding Prayer that 
a supply of young men might be 
never wanting to serve God in 
Church and State, the University 
was established as a center where 
true religion and sound learning 
should ever flourish and abound. 
In wanton rejection of the first of 
these, it finds how little hold it has 
upon the second. When it turned 
one of the most famous institutions 
of Catholic learning into a Protes- 
tant University, it put out that light 
which gave secular study its chief 
value. We do not ask of a modern 
University that all its scholars 
should be saintly, and the Divine 
Science must be only one of many 
studies. But take away from pro- 
fane learning the sane association 
of the Church, take from the mind 
any real inspiration in the words 
Dominus illuminatio mea, take 
from natural virtues the impulse of 
divine grace, or from cultivated 
manners a charitable intention, and 
that, which duly flavored with some- 
thing better than itself had its 
proper excellence, ceases to nour- 
ish and loses all its savor. One will 
get the Oxford manner, the preoc- 
cupation with sex and cosmetics, 
the irresponsible restlessness, the 
jaded energies, the fickle enthusi- 
asms, the worthless distinctions, 
and the fogged minds which Oxford 
gives so generously to some of 
the most promising and delightful 
young men whom the world has 
ever endowed with extraordinary 
opportunities. 
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But the powers of the destroyer 
never attain the sweeping triumph 
that some of their success would 
seem to suggest. And Oxford with 
remarkable persistence has clung 
to the traditions and returned to 
the formularies with which her 
Catholic founders first enriched her. 
Long years ago when Katharine 
Tynan was young, before in fact 
she was yet mature, she wrote for 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp her impres- 
sion of a surviving Catholicism in 
Oxford. She detected in the City’s 
venerable attraction the handiwork 
of the Church. She noted how in the 
nineteenth century every Protestant 
Archbishop had placed above the 
portal of the University Church a 
statue of the Madonna and her Child. 
And both in that time as well as in 
that of the Oxford Revival, the Uni- 
versity was the center of a Revival 
of much that marks Catholic life. 
Laud and Juxon to whom in turn 
Charles I. gave the Anglican pri- 
macy (both members of St. John’s) 
were both active in promoting the 
influence of Catholicism upon the 
Established Church, and in John In- 
glesant we breathe again the atmos- 
phere of the time, and realize how 
close much of it was to Catholicism. 
Sir Thomas Browne is an Oxford 
man of that age whose philosophy 
was all a paraphrase of Aquinas. 
And towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century Samuel Johnson was 
another Oxford man who showed 
how deeply the devotion of the true 
Church lingered among its ancient 
foundations. But at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the romance 
of the Catholic age revived in Eng- 
lish poetry. A sacramental view of 
life grew from communion with 
nature. Outward things were 
found to be instinct with a spirit, 
and wonder freed itself from the 
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constraints of custom. An excite- 
ment of freedom and life, a sense of 
unity over time and space, a fancy 
for the remote, an assertion of uni- 
versal brotherhood hinted that life 
promised something glorious, some- 
thing of which the French Revolu- 
tion was but a travesty. And when 
this romantic impulse began to die 
away, for in English literary history, 
it dies with the death of Scott in 
1832, it entered into the mind of 
Newman to embalm it in the insti- 
tutions of the Anglican Church. 
There was much around him 
and his contemporaries to captivate 
the fancies they now indulged. The 
melodious cadences of the most 
familiar parts of their Prayer 
Book were translations of Catholic 
prayers: they were worshiping in 
churches built by Catholics for 
Catholic worship, and the very light 
upon their books came through 
glass colored by Catholics to depict 
an episode from the Gospel or the 
lives of the saints. In their studies 
they turned back to the early Fa- 
thers of the Church and read the 
treatises of those glorious minds 
of whom the words Dominus illu- 
minatio mea were true indeed. And 
every time they went out into the 
streets of Oxford, their familiar 
gaze rested upon survivals of a 
Catholic age. Names like those of 
Trinity, of Jesus, of Christ Church, 
of Corpus Christi, of St. Mary the 
Virgin, of St. John Baptist, or St. 
Mary Magdalen, and All Souls, 
were those of the great foundations 
around them: famous Catholic ec- 
clesiastics like William of Wykham, 
William of Waynflete, Archbishop 
Chichele and Cardinal Wolsey had 
been the founders of the most dis- 
tinguished colleges they entered. 
Simple Catholic men and women 
like John de Balliol and Sir Thomas 
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White had established others. In 
the chapel of New College was the 
crozier of a Catholic bishop. In the 
pelican on the column in the front 
quadrangle of ‘Corpus Christi, they 
saw a favorite type of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. In the Cathe- 
dral was the body of St. Frideswide, 
the patroness of the City. And fa- 
vorite works of Scott and poems of 
Coleridge had reminded them anew 
of their inheritance from the faith 
of the Middle Ages. 

It is not then so very startling if 
Newman being then the Vicar of 
the University Church decided to 
combat materialism with a revival 
of Catholic inheritances, not dis- 
carded by Reformed Protestant 
Anglicanism: but in some of the 
XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England he came upon a formid- 
able obstacle, an obstacle which 
others have found insuperable. 
What he tried in Tract XC. was to 
explain them away. That was in- 
deed a startling venture: the Jesu- 
its themselves even have never been 
accused of sophistries more auda- 
cious than Newman then contrived: 
he lived to deplore them. The Prot- 
estant authorities immediately and 
justly deprived him of his living. 

But so great an impulse could not 
so easily be destroyed. There is in 
the Church so strong a vitality that 
everything which is associated with 
it takes root in the human heart 
and grows up there, ineradicable, 
with an extraordinary luxuriance. 
The personality of Newman sym- 
bolized the movement which gave 
Oxford a new place in English his- 
tory. His fine strong features with 
their likeness to Julius Cesar, the 
eloquence, music and distinction of 
his sermons and writings, his re- 
fined and sensitive taste, his spirit- 
ual fervor, and his patristic learn- 
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ing had drawn around him in the 
University all those whom an ele- 
vating impulse could arouse. Al- 
though his presence was removed, 
the Oxford Movement still contin- 
ued. It led to emphasis on every- 
thing in the Church of England that 
had kinship with Catholicism. 
Pusey, the Professor of Hebrew, pro- 
vided it with a strong and scholarly 
leader: Keble, the mild poet of The 
Christian Year, dedicated his gift of 
devotional verse to celebrating the 
ecclesiastical seasons. “The poet of 
Anglicanism is Keble,” wrote Ed- 
ward Dowden, the Protestant Pro- 
fessor of Dublin University, and in- 
deed Keble perfectly expresses the 
pure but sentimental piety into 
which the Oxford Movement trans- 
lated the transcendental impulse of 
the Romantic Revival. In trans- 
forming the sacramental doctrines 
and the worship of Anglican Eng- 
land, it spread through slum and 
village the poet’s sense of the mys- 
terious significance of all the visi- 
ble symbols by which we are sur- 
rounded: for is not all our life 
a sacrament? It brought back to 
a Protestant Church that idea of 
a mysterious communion through 
outward signs with an _ invisible 
presence which in the middle of 
the seventeenth century Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist had cele- 
brated in the mysticism of Silex 
Scintillans. 

Though this has been so far the 
chief historic effect of the Oxford 
Movement, a more clearly impor- 
tant one was the Catholic Revival. 
The reversion of Newman to the 
ancient Faith had two great effects: 
it handed to Protestantism the big- 
est of all the sticks with which to 
beat Tractarians, and it gave to ev- 
ery just and reasonable appraiser 
of men and movements, an unargu- 
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able example that the Catholic 
Church—so long in Great Britain 
the victim of ill-informed contempt 
—could draw and hold the most 
lofty and learned spirit who had 
tried to inspire a religious revival 
from without her margins. 

Newman was neither the first nor 
the last of the Oxford converts. 
William George Ward, a Fellow of 
Balliol, had early fallen under the 
influence of Newman, and in 1845, 
while still an Anglican, produced a 
vigorous and thoughtful book which 
he called the Ideal of a Christian 
Church. He was known ever after- 
wards by the nickname of “Ideal.” 
The ideal to which he pointed was 
not a vague dream seen in “the 
light that never was on sea or land.” 
It was already realized: it was a 
promise fulfilled in what Tractari- 
ans liked to call the Roman Com- 
munion. God’s goodness had al- 
ready given him in this world all 
that he ever asked or imagined that 
a Church could be: and it is still 
more wonderful than he dreamed. 
The one true fold of Christ, as New- 
man afterwards learned to call it, 
gave Ward all he wanted and into 
it in the autumn of 1845, a few 
weeks before Newman, he was 
thankfully received. And, in 1851, 
when Anglicanism accepted from a 
lay Court the decision that her cler- 
gy were not bound to believe in bap- 
tismal regeneration, and could in 
fact explain away the meaning of 
the words “Unless a man be born 
again of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God,” a number of others, including 
Lord Denbigh and James Hope fol- 
lowed. The chief of them was Hen- 
ry Edward Manning. 

The conversion of these two great 
men, Manning and Newman, 
marked a controversy with regard 
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to the relations between Oxford and 
the Church. Until after the con- 
version of Manning, no one could 
hold a position in the University, 
or even take its degrees without 
subscribing to the Anglican Articles. 
When in 1854 this exclusiveness 
was removed, there was a tendency 
among Catholics to take advantage 
of the opportunities of the Univer- 
sity. Newman who loved the places 
where his influence had done so 
much cherished the idea of mak- 
ing Oxford a Catholic center and 
bought a large piece of land on 
which to build. But when Manning 
became Archbishop, he opposed the 
scheme with all his energy. Italy, 
Rome, the Vatican—these were al- 
ways the radiant circles to which 
Manning turned for warmth and 
light: he introduced into Catholic 
England the Italian pronunciation 
of Latin: and he did all he could 
to Latinize, and with true apprecia- 
tion of Roma felix as the center of 
the world, even to Italianize the 
Catholic traditions of England. He 
saw in Oxford a menace to the pu- 
rity of Catholicism: he realized the 
unsoundedness of its philosophies: 
the defects of its scholarships: the 
materialism of its Protestant ten- 
dencies. Was it not a home of what 
he called “an education studiously 
erroneous”? He thought it much 
better for Catholics to avoid it alto- 
gether. He had no sympathy with 
Newman’s cherished scheme. 

But at his death, a change took 
place. Cardinal Vaughan decided 
not to oppose the idea of Catholics 
going there, and in a short time, the 
Church had established herself in 
her old home with several new in- 
stitutions. So far she had been rep- 
resented only by a Jesuit parish— 
which, under the patronage of their 
sainted Spanish student, Aloysius, 
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had built a large church as near 
Carfax, the center of the town, as 
possible. Now they established a 
House of Studies. The Benedictines 
followed them with another hostel, 
then came the Franciscans; nun- 
neries accompanied them; a chap- 
lain was appointed; the company of 
which Manning was head when he 
first became a priest established 
themselves in what is known as St. 
Charles’ House; there is also a Cath- 
olic Labor College; and finally the 
Dominicans, seven centuries after 
their first arrival, have built them- 
selves a Priory in St. Giles. Their 
property surrounds Pusey House, 
the stronghold of High Churchmen; 
opposite to Pusey House are the 
Jesuits in Campion Hall. 

So much for Catholic institutions 
in Oxford at the present day. There 
are islands of sanity even in that 
deluge of hurrying froth. 

But just as from the one point of 
view through the whole world, the 
Church even when rejected yet min- 
isters its grace and truth, just as 
the majestic instancy of divine love 
follows and surrounds everything 
in this world, so that the influence 
of grace is always interpenetrating 
the world of nature, and just as Ox- 
ford retains something in her influ- 
ence which as we have seen, makes 
her here and there fertile in Catho- 
lic life, so even in the noisy rest- 
lessness of Oxford life to-day, there 
is at every point an opportunity for 
sensible men to turn her peculiari- 
ties to good advantage. The charm 
of her medieval appearance is far 
from being altogether a delusion: 
the reputation she enjoys is not en- 
tirely undeserved. 

What then could an American, 
whether a Rhodes Scholar or other- 
wise, gain from becoming a mem- 
ber of the University? If he had the 
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happiness of being a Catholic, he 
will find centers of sane and vigor- 
ous thought: two brilliant Jesuits, 
Father Walker and Father Martin- 
dale, are living at Campion Hall: 
during the course of the year, he 
will probably have a chance of com- 
ing in touch with the leading Eng- 
lish Catholic writers, Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Chesterton: at a Newman din- 
ner he will have an opportunity of 
being presented to Cardinal Bourne, 
to the Spanish Ambassador in Lon- 
don, Semor Don Merry del Val, a 
brother of the Cardinal who ob- 
tained so many votes at the last 
Conclave, and to other leading 
statesmen and diplomats. And not 
least he will find in the Catholic 
Chaplain? Monsignor Barnes an old 
Etonian and man of the world, a 
charming talker, a wide traveler, 
an experienced adviser, a learned 
researcher, a wise priest whose 
house, the Old Palace, is always a 
rendezvous for Americans and who 
himself traveled and lectured all 
over the States during the War. 
And whether an American is, or 
is not, a Catholic, he can search out 
from Oxford’s peculiarities those 
things which from a natural point 
of view are of permanent value. 
Oxford’s afternoons are given to 
sport. On the advantages of that it 
is not necessary to enlarge to an 
American. The health and strength 
and pleasantness of exercise, the 
habit of playing the game, of sacri- 
ficing personal pleasure or reputa- 
tion for the good of the side, of 
maintaining through esprit-de-corps 
a standard of social life so that 
those who fail of it and those 
who transcend it are alike ostra- 
cized: this is a phenomenon famil- 
iar in all corporations, both of Eu- 


1 The Reverend Ronald A. Knox succeeded 
Msgr. Barnes as Catholic Chaplain in 1926. 
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ropean aristocracy and democratic 
America. And if we wish to sum 
up its advantages what can we do 
better than quote the saying of the 
Holy Father to the Knights of Co- 
lumbus: “Sport also is a_ thing 
which comes from God.” 

Closely associated with her games 
is the College system of Oxford. 
That is the peculiarity she has in- 
herited with Cambridge from her 
medieval origin: it is an organiza- 
tion which aims at giving academic 
life the highest possible advantage 
of the personal and social. And in 
teaching, its peculiarity is the pri- 
vate hour once a week or so with 
a tutor, so that whether he goes to 
lectures or not, an undergraduate 
must write an essay a week and 
read it to his tutor, and discuss it. 
Then it is that Oxford offers the 
greatest advantage of her system. 
Her tutors have a genius for leading 
through general and informal dis- 
cussion into the heart of a subject. 
When an undergraduate has fin- 
ished an essay on the De Monarchia 
of Dante, a tutor will disconcert 
him by cross examining him on his 
opinion of Woodrow Wilson; it is 
not for about twenty minutes per- 
haps that the writer realizes that all 
his ideas are being pulled to pieces, 
and his facts corrected and rear- 
ranged: or that through his reading 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, he is to find 
the meaning he has missed in the 
Poetics of Aristotle: as well as how 
to gain precision, and even attrac- 
tiveness of statement. 

It was for many centuries impos- 
sible to do a thorough course of phi- 
losophy or economics in Oxford ex- 
cept as part of the great classic 
course—or School—as it is called 
of Litere Humaniores, always 
known as Greats. But in the last 
few years a new School has been 














formed called Modern Greats, and 
excellence in the Classics is no long- 
er its inseparable accompaniment. 
“Oxford is the place where bad 
German philosophies go when they 
die,” says a character in one of 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s late novels; 
yet though it is true that German 
Subjectivism, sometimes in the new 
guise given it by Croce, is still dom- 
inant, the works of Aristotle and 
Plato are themselves textbooks and 
fountains. “The master of all who 
know,” as Dante called him, re- 
mains a master in Oxford, and 
though Scholastic philosophy is 
only gradually regaining its proper 
place, its influence upon Kant and 
Hegel is now much more clearly 
recognized. A combination of ac- 
curate scholarship with individual 
thought, that is the consummation 
at which Oxford definitely aims in 
its Honor Schools. And whether in 
Law, in Modern Languages, in Mod- 
ern History or in English, the in- 
fluence and the standards of the 
historic classic School remain dy- 
namic in their power for intellec- 
tual training. As for its Pass De- 
grees, they are practically useless. 

Nearly thirty years ago, the Uni- 
versity made a new venture: it es- 
tablished research degrees of Bach- 
elor and Doctor in Letters and in 
Science: to these it has now added 
a Doctorate of Philosophy. That 
these degrees are entirely satisfac- 
tory cannot yet be said.2? They 
were meant to invite young schol- 
ars from foreign countries: but the 
young foreigner when he comes 
cannot always be aware of just what 
the authorities expect: he may 


choose a subject on which he may 

afterwards find out that the best 

things have been said, and it is not 

always that the University appoints 
2 The present writer has one of them. 
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a qualified examiner. There have 
been cases in which an examiner, 
who was not a scholar, but a re- 
tired politician, brusquely hostile to 
evidence against his party, has or- 
dered a candidate to go back to 
records the examiner had never 
consulted, to search in documents 
that did not exist, for evidence 
against statements that were origi- 
nally accurate. If this sort of thing 
were the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, the University would be un- 
able to maintain the position she 
enjoys. An actual scandal is rare: 
but before anyone undertakes a 
course of research for a degree at 
Oxford he needs to make the most 
searching inquiries, not omitting the 
character and competence of prob- 
able examiners. Too many Ameri- 
cans in trying to get these degrees 
have wasted their money and their 
enthusiasm. 

To muddle through: that, a bril- 
liant Indian lately said, was the 
peculiarity of the Oxford system: 
but the stress was on the word 
through. ‘Textbooks are rare: tu- 
tors seem arbitrary: the choice of 
examination questions is very gen- 
erous: the organism is loosely knit. 
And yet the whole training does 
tend to develop a mental agility, a 
capacity for accuracy and precision, 
a sense of scholarship, a broad and 
to a certain extent a thorough view 
of affairs, a genuine and disinter- 
ested culture, a capacity to appre- 
ciate the other person’s point, 
which has made the governing class 
in the British Empire for the most 
part worthy of its remarkable posi- 
tion. That class is closely associ- 
ated with the dignity, the fame, the 
power of her two ancient Universi- 
ties, each of which is now a center 
for all that is cosmopolitan in the 
English-speaking world. 





ROMAN CHRISTMAS. 


By Dorotrny E. Dawson. 


F all that happy, brilliant Christ- 

mas season in Rome, our most 
notable memory is the presepio. 
Simply to be in Rome at Christmas 
time is to be keenly alive to the 
spirit of the season. Days and 
nights are so full of delight and 
surprises that one hardly feels the 
lack of some of the dear customs 


which seem indispensable at home.. 


The weather is likely to be cold and 
wet—no sign of a white Christmas 
—but in the streets mistletoe-sellers 
vigorously call their wares, and gay 
branches of holly give an especially 
festive look to the always cheerful 
flower stands. And the simplest 
and most charming expression of 
the Roman idea of Christmas is the 
institution of the presepio, the man- 
ger, a representation of the mental 
picture suggested to us, more or less 
vaguely, when we sing “O little town 
of Bethlehem.” It is the beloved 
and venerated theme which has 
been the shrine at which painters 
for centuries have offered their 
genius. After seeing the glorious 
canvases of the Holy Family and 
the Adoration of Shepherds and 
Magi, one comes back happily and 
devoutly to the presepi of Roman 
churches and households. 

In most homes and in many 
churches the custom is observed. 
The presepio appeals not only to 
children, but to the combination of 
childlikeness and reverence which 
most grown-ups never outgrow, and 
to which the Italian is not afraid 
to give expression. Early in the 


autumn, an elderly gentleman had 
described it to us. 





“Only wait until you see the 
presepio! That is the most delight- 
ful part of the Christmas celebra- 
tion. The children, you know, help 
to make it. Ah,” he sighed remi- 
niscently, “what fun we used to 
have! We vied with each other, I 
and my brothers and sisters, to 
think of new ideas, new ways to ar- 
range the manger and the tiny fig- 
ures. Now my grandchildren come 
to me for advice. Ecco—nothing 
has changed. The presepio is just 
the same.” 

He had caught our imagination, 
set it to wondering about this mat- 
ter of the presepio. How would it 
be treated here, in the city which 
had seen the rise of the early 
Church? We had, in our wander- 
ings, spent some time in the de- 
serted, battered ruins of the old 
church in the Forum, Santa Maria 
Antiqua. We had peered at the 
faded wall paintings, stiff and for- 
mal, yet with a simple dignity free 
of non-essentials. We had gazed at 
Byzantine art in its more elaborate 
forms. We felt fairly well ac- 
quainted with the Primitives, the 
reserved stateliness of Giotto, the 
richness of the Renaissance. But 
we remembered also the modern 
tendency toward over-elaboration— 
the gilded statues on the Victor Em- 
manuel monument—and we won- 
dered. Our discovery was undoubt- 
edly one of the climaxes of a fasci- 
nating Roman year. 

It began at the Piazza Navona, 
which in itself is a vivid illustration 
of the continuity of life in Rome. 
Since the days when the stadium 























of Domitian occupied this place it 
has been a center of amusement for 
the Roman people. Throughout the 
Middle Ages festivals and sports 
were held here, and from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, 
so our guidebooks tell us, the piazza 
was flooded every Saturday in Au- 
gust, “to the delight of the populace 
and even of the nobles, who came 
in their carriages.” And now in 
our times, for weeks before Christ- 
mas, the great oval space of the 
Piazza Navona is busy with prepa- 
ration. When at length the holi- 
day season opens, Bernini’s baroque 
fountains are hemmed in by little 
stalls with most enticing wares up- 
on their shelves. Here one comes to 
buy materials for presepi, big and 
little. The essential equipment is 
the frame, of rough strips of bark, 
but the tableau within the frame 
may vary infinitely. By way of 
scenic accessories there are minia- 
ture hills, streams, roads, trees, 
houses, and castles. Aside from the 
conventional bit of desert, the land- 
scape is that of Italy—some such 
dear familiar aspect as a hill dark 
with cypresses, and a medieval cas- 
tle clinging to its top. A quite for- 
givable anachronism it is. 

In contemplating the little figures 
which represent the actors in the 
drama, one is soon all but hang- 
ing over the counter to see these 
rows upon rows of characters, some 
crude, some beautifully finished. 
There are, of course, the Child,— 
the little Baby, in Whom is visible 
the Italian love of all children,— 
the Virgin in soft blue robe, Joseph, 
the shepherds, and the wise men. 
These, naturally, with sheep, camels, 
the ox and the ass. But other fig- 
ures help to make the shelves col- 
orful—those of country people in 
Italian peasant costume, even to the 
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women walking so erectly with cop- 
per water jars on their heads, just 
as one sees them in any village. So 
is almost-modern Italy brought into 
harmony with ancient Palestine, 
and the great event of Bethlehem 
village made at home in the midst 
of the world’s capital. 

Since the presepi are on display 
from Christmas day until Epiphany, 
one has opportunity to observe 
many of them, and to delight in 
their variety of form and arrange- 
ment. We found in some instances 
the slight formality which distin- 
guishes the paintings of the Italian 
Primitives. A certain quality of 
flatness—though the figures had 
body and were not painted on wood 
or canvas—the turn of the Virgin’s 
head, a quaint primness of attitude 
in the spectators, together with the 
sincerity of effect which makes 
those old paintings lovable, recalled 
the early efforts toward expres- 
sion of religious feeling. Others, 
through subtlety of color and light- 
ing and through masterly grouping 
and arrangement, were quite in the 
Renaissance spirit. 

We saw almost nothing ornate, 
overdone. The tendency was defi- 
nitely toward simple effects—as if 
Rome were bent on keeping to the 
old tradition, realizing the impos- 
sibility of surpassing it in beauty. 
Modern Rome turned humbly back 
to the days of the early Church, to 
motives and traditions of the time 
closest to the Nativity. So it hap- 
pened that all the presepi, however 
various in appearance, were in- 


formed with a powerful harmon- 
izing spirit of dignity, gentleness, 
and simplicity—the spirit of those 
earliest faded frescoes at Santa 
Maria Antiqua. 

More than any other, the presepio 
at the church of San Carlo al Corso 
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pleased and touched us. We came 
to it along the Corso, that narrow, 
crowded street with its hoarse traf- 
fic and noisy, consequential bustle, 
—a policeman at every corner re- 
peating his monotonous formula, 
“A sinistra!” as a reminder to pe- 
destrians to keep to the sidewalk on 
the left. A sign over a doorway be- 
side the church pointed the way. 
We turned into a corridor, came to 
a small room—and were in a quiet- 
er world. The presepio was placed 
on a stage perhaps twenty feet long, 
arranged so that one looked at the 
scene through arches formed ap- 
parently by the gnarled trunks of 
olive trees. In the distance stretched 
an expanse of desert, with riders 
on camels and an occasional oasis 
with palm trees. At one side was 
a little village on a hill, a great star 
hanging low above it, and down in 
the foreground at the foot of the 
hill, the manger, with Mary and the 
Child, Joseph, the shepherds—who 
had brought their sheep and left 
them outside to graze—and the 
oxen, placidly looking over their 
stalls. A simple picture, so quietly 
impressive that one believed that 
all the world, looking at it for a 
time, might be brought back tothe 
essential serenity. 

The animated presepio at San 
Camillo, a modern church in a com- 
paratively modern part of the city, 
gladdened the children most of all. 
The performance took place in a 
room in the basement of the church, 
and the very youthful audience ar- 
rived early to make sure of good 
seats. Some fifty boys and girls, 
most of them wearing the uniforms 
of parochial schools, could hardly 
contain themselves for joy at this 
intensely exciting event. What 
chatter and giggling, to the accom- 
paniment of shuffling feet! At 
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length the lights went out and a 
last agitated wriggling was followed 
by a gasp, “Ecco la stella!” Across 
the dark curtain, very slowly, glided 
the star, leaving behind it a bright 
trail like that of a comet. It came 
to rest, and gradually, as the light 
brightened, we saw that it hovered 
over a tiny building. We became 
aware of a great sweep of sandy, 
rolling country. A long road wound 
down the central slope, constantly 
doubling back upon itself. Tiny re- 
mote figures moved in the road. 
Very diminutive they were, yet so 
completely in proportion with the 
landscape that we felt that we were 
watching an actual far-away scene. 
The figures drew nearer, coming 
slowly and stopping frequently to 
rest. They were burattini, marion- 
ettes, yet such sublimated marion- 
ettes that no burlesque interfered 
with the illusion of reality. They 
appealed vividly to the children, 
who were completely enchanted. 
This was the presentation of a 
drama which they knew by heart. 
It was not necessary to imagine the 
motion, the sequence of events. 
Here were actors to perform it! 

As the uneven line approached 
we could distinguish various types, 
rich and poor, mounted and on 
foot. Some rode camels, others led 
tiny donkeys. Shepherds came with 
their sheep, and a small boy drove 
a flock of goats. At last the wind- 
ing road brought them all, a long, 
strangely-assorted procession, to the 
little doorway illumined by the 
star. 

The scene changed, to show the 
light-filled manger, the Holy Fam- 
ily, and the kneeling, awe-struck 
crowd. The Child raised His hand 
in blessing. That was all. The au- 
dience departed with joyful chat- 
tering. 
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We climbed the steps one after- 
noon to Santa Maria in Ara Celi, 
high on the Capitoline Hill, where 
the presepio is of especial signifi- 
cance because of the wonder-work- 
ing image of the Bambino which 
is a treasured possession of the 
church. One of the side chapels 
was given over to the tableau. The 
figures, in proportion to that of the 
Bambino, were almost of life size, 
and to the group, on this day be- 
fore Epiphany, had been added the 
wise men in sumptuous robes, 
kneeling to present their gifts. 

Opposite this chapel, across the 
church, a platform had been erect- 
ed between two pillars. Here, be- 
fore an audience of proud rela- 
tives, admiring friends, and inter- 
ested tourists, children were “speak- 
ing pieces.” Most of the girls were 
elaborately dressed—with as much 
ornament, evidently, as their re- 
sources would permit. The object 
was striking color effect, not har- 
mony. Let the colors shout if they 
would! Many of them did, and were 
accentuated by bright eyes and 
flashing smiles. There were also 
the inevitable accessories of earrings 
and coral amulets. The small boys 
—except for those fortunate ones 
who possessed neckties—did not 
strive for brilliance of color, but 
were equally fervent of eye and 
strenuous of gesture. With natural 
dramatic feeling and utter sincerity 
they made the most of the occasion. 
All the children looked over the 
heads of the crowd, straight at the 
Bambino. Their complete attention 
was for Him alone. 

An eager circle of anxious par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters 
surrounded the base of the plat- 
form. As soon as one child finished 
another was hoisted up, with ad- 
monitions to speak clearly. A tiny 
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girl in a bright red dress, obviously 
making her first public appearance, 
wrung her hands in agonized stage 
fright. She looked tearfully down 
at her mother, and said not a word. 
When at last, however, a small boy 
impatient for his turn called to her 
to come down, she stiffened defi- 
antly, tossed her little black head, 
recited her verses at fearful speed, 
and curtsied in triumph and relief. 

Most of the youngsters enjoyed 
speaking. A few took more than 
one turn. A shabby little girl— 
wearing high-heeled shoes, much 
too large—performed three times, 
growing ever more dramatic. As she 
jumped down after her last bow, 
we heard an American-college-boy 
voice behind us—“Quite a kid, isn’t 
she, Jim?” By their black robes 
with bands of vivid blue we recog- 
nized a group of students at the 
American College. Such contrasts 
as this, in the old church on the 
Capitoline, between the rippling 
Italian speech of the children and 
the familiar American voices, are 
commonplaces of life in Rome. 

As we left the church, ingratiat- 
ing vendors on the lower steps of 
the long, steep flight were display- 
ing toys for the Epiphany celebra- 
tion—whistles and horns, toy mice 
on strings, paper ducks fastened to 
sticks so that they whirled gaily in 
the breeze. “Only fifty centesimi, 
signorina!” Another phase, we 
thought, of this most diverse sea- 
son, yet one not too inconsistent 
with the grave sincerity of the chil- 
dren a moment before. There was 
no lack of reverence. Rome, realiz- 
ing the full significance of the sea- 
son, doing all honor to its solem- 
nity, desiring peace and good-will, 
now joined happily in merry-mak- 
ing—the expression of pure delight 
in Christmas time. 
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By Guiapys KNIGHT. 


UISA PEREZ bore her widow- 
hood for six years following 
the death of Juan Perez, who was 
unfortunate enough to get in the 
way of the guns of the revolu- 
tionists at one of the numerous 
sieges of Juarez. Luisa, among 
other women, had found her dead 
sprawled out on the edge of the 
greasewood plains, where desert 
met town, and had wailed and 
wept and dragged him home to 
where Candelaria, aged three, joined 
with her mother in weeping, for no 
reason at all except that she was, 
even at this tender age, of a sym- 
pathetic nature. And eventually she 
buried him, Luisa did, and took up 
her widowhood and its resultant in- 
conveniences with resigned stoi- 
cism. First, she moved over into 
El Paso, where work was plentiful 
and more generously paid; and in 
the noisy, crowded, adobe-shel- 
tered life of Chihuahuita Candelaria 
grew up as best she could, moth- 
ered by the neighbors, wise beyond 
her years, cautious with the caution 
of the old-young child thrown too 
soon upon its own resources. 
Candelaria was nine when Luisa 
married again. Luisa was still 
young and had some remnants of 
her early vivacity—she had mar- 
ried Juan Perez at sixteen. A Mexi- 
can of the peon class is old, very 
old, at twenty-six, but Luisa was 
not ill-favored even now, and she 
had enough of her youth left in her 
to become infatuated with Arturo 
Gonzales. Arturo did not object to 
a wife who adored him and slaved 
to make him comfortable; one, 





moreover, who was neither too old 
nor too ugly as yet. But there was 
not only Luisa to support, but Can- 
delaria; and Candelaria, to Arturo, 
was a nuisance; something, indeed, 
not wanted or needed about his 
home. And when Luisa brought in- 
to the world Manuel Gonzales, 
weazened, puny, hideously unhu- 
man, having more the appearance 
of a shriveled gnome than of a 
baby, Arturo expressed his disgust 
both with his offspring and its 
mother by the simple act of disap- 
pearing. No quarreling, no recrimi- 
nations; no, Arturo was of a pleas- 
ant and peace-loving disposition. 
Three he would feed, but four—and 
this fourth a monster—a man must 
draw the line somewhere. So he 
simply took himself off, leaving his 
comfortable bed empty, while Lu- 
isa on a pallet on the floor with her 
baby wailing beside her, and Can- 
delaria who slept where and how 
she could, were found by a public 
health nurse on one of her rounds. 

It was early summer when effi- 
cient Miss Dunn discovered the un- 
happy and starving ones, and, after 
doing what she could to render the 
mother and baby comfortable, re- 
ported the case promptly to the 
Christ Child Society. That very 
day there came to Luisa a little 
lady in white—the head of the So- 
ciety—with another woman, bearing 
gifts. There was a quite wonderful 
layette for Manuel; indeed, Luisa 
wondered at the uses of many of 
the garments, for Candelaria had 
been clothed quite simply in a few 
useful though dirty rags. There 
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was, too, some food, and much 
kindliness, which moved responsive 
Luisa almost to tears. She heard 
the women condemning Arturo in 
no uncertain terms, and wondered. 
To her it was a matter of fate, of 
acceptance of the inevitable. She 
attached no blame to her husband’s 
desertion, any more than she re- 
sented having been compelled to 
give up the bed to him and lie with 
her baby on the floor. At least he 
had fed her and Candelaria and had 
not beaten them. If he had grown 
weary of her and resented new re- 
sponsibilities, it was doubtless the 
will of God. It seemed strange to 
her that the little white senora did 
not think it was the will of God. 
She said Arturo ought to be found 
and brought back and horsewhipped 
soundly. 

Luisa eventually got up from her 
bed and went back to her washing 
and cleaning by the day. It would 
be harder now, because she would 
have three to support, instead of, 
as before the coming of Arturo, 
only herself and Candelaria. Luck- 
ily there was Candelaria to take 
care of Manuel, for an infant of a 
few weeks could hardly be expected 
to look after himself. So began for 
Manuel a checkered and precarious 
existence. With the getting on her 
feet of Luisa, the ministrations of 
health nurse and Christ Child So- 
ciety ended. 

Luisa worked hard, but six days 
a week, if she were lucky enough 
to fill her week, at a dollar and a 
half a day—and carfare—did not 
go far toward feeding and clothing 
three people. Nor could the guard- 
ianship of a child aged ten years 
and one month be altogether to the 
welfare of Manuel. Manuel did not 
grow up rosy and fat and sturdy. 
No. He drooped over Candelaria’s 
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arm like a rag—a not too clean rag 
—that has been wrung out very hard 
and falls over on itself by its own 
limpness. Candelaria did not know 
that an infant’s spine cannot too 
well support itself, nor that the hot 
sun on one’s head is not of especial 
benefit to the health of the extreme- 
ly young, nor that various speci- 
mens of food transferred from her 
more mature mouth to his incompe- 
tent one was not the best way to 
make her brother grow happier or 
healthier. She was a devoted lit- 
tle nurse—a pitiful substitute for 
a mother—and all day long Can- 
delaria might be seen carrying the 
weazened Manuel about, shaking 
him solicitously when he cried— 
which was often—doing her pathet- 
ic best, which was doubtless appre- 
ciated, in his way, by the listless 
Manuel. 

He was not much trouble, be- 
cause he had not life enough in him 
to be troublesome. He was not 
hard to carry about, because there 
was so little of him to carry. When 
he cried, he cried weakly, with the 
wail of a feeble kitten. He had his 
ups and downs—mostly downs; his 
troubles; nay, his tragedies. Once 
Candelaria deposited him on a door- 
step and forgot him in the excite- 
ment of a dog fight down the street, 
and when she remembered and took 
him up again the sun and wind and 
hunger had wrought disaster upon 
the unfortunate’s feeble frame. An- 
other time she dropped him; pick- 
ing him up with loud cries of sym- 
pathy drowning his weak plaints, 
unconscious of the harm she had 
done him. 

Luisa, between labors at wash- 
tub and with broom and duster, 
and general work about her own 
home—such home as it was: one 
room in an adobe shack that housed 
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a family of fourteen—noticed with 
anxiety but no hope of alleviation 
the pathetic condition of her son. 
Candelaria was thin enough, for one 
does not grow fat on beans, espe- 
cially when one does not get too 
many of them, but Manuel was 
emaciated. This scrawny being, 
sprawled out on a mat of dirty rags 
on the floor, too feeble to move, 
looking, in his half-naked thinness, 
like a sickly and pallid crab, drove 
fear into Luisa’s heart. Ignorant 
though she was, she guessed that 
Manuel was doomed. And she loved 
her child. 

At Mass next morning. she 
prayed, “Madre de Dios, save my 
nino for me! Make him fat and 
well like Hilaria’s baby. Give me 
more food for him so that he will 
grow strong and beautiful like his 
father. Send me clothes for him 
for the winter. It will soon be cold, 
and there is no coal and no wood, 
and no blankets to wrap him in.” 
Small, still slender with the slender- 
ness of semi-starvation, weary and 
sorrowful of countenance, Luisa 
knelt before the statue of the 
Blessed Mother. Her brown face 
was still comely; the rebozo fell 
smoothly over her black hair and 
wrapped her body discreetly as she 
knelt. The Child in the statue’s 
arms stood smiling, reaching out a 
wee hand toward her. “Infant 
Jesus, You are a baby too; help my 
nino. Help my chiquito. You are 
fat and well; make him grow up 
big and strong. You have a beauti- 
ful cloak; give my nifio a little coat 
for the cold days. Ah, Madre de 
Dios, you too are a mother! Help 
your poor Luisa. Help your little 
Manuel!” 


A norther had come out from be- 
hind the rugged and gaunt line of 
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mountains that cornered El Paso, 
leaving early chill in its wake. 
Candelaria had betaken herself and 
Manuel to their room, and had got- 
ten out their entire wardrobe to 
wrap themselves in. Manuel’s feet 
were alarmingly icy and his claw- 
like hands strangely tinted. In fact, 
his whole little body, that should 
have been a healthy brown, was a 
queer and not very pretty shade of 
purple. He looked something like a 
great bruise from head to foot. Can- 
delaria herself had no shoes; her 
little toes were red with chill, but 
she reserved the greater part of the 
garments for Manuel. Out of these 
only his eyes protruded. He should 
have been a big boy now—seven 
months old he was—but he was no 
larger than a month-old child. He 
could not even crawl, or sit up 
alone. He took no interest in life. 
He wailed plaintively at intervals, 
and his appetite for the coffee and 
soaked bread she offered him was 
fitful. If he did not want it, Can- 
delaria did; there was no need to 
waste it. Candelaria ate the soggy 
mass with gusto. There was no 
milk to-day. Even when there was, 
Manuel drank it weakly from a cup, 
unsterilized. No modern methods 
were in use in the Gonzales house- 
hold. During the summer Manuel 
often had drunk his milk sour. For 
there was seldom any ice. 

It was a miracle, indeed that Man- 
uel’s feeble life still dragged on per- 
sistently in his weazened body. He 
was as wrinkled and decrepit as a 
man of ninety. He no longer looked 
like a rag that had been wrung out 
too tightly; he looked like a sorrow- 
ful, shaven monkey. 

Luisa came home that night 
shivering, more tired than usual. 
There was no fire and no where- 
withal to build one. There was no 
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warm coat for Luisa’s back; but 
with the stolidness of her kind, she 
wrapped herself in her rebozo and 
shivered in silence. She took Man- 
uel in her arms and tried to warm 
him against her body. She cooked 
beans and wienies, made Manuel 
some fresh coffee, and the three ate 
half-heartedly. 

“He is cold,” 
formed her. 

“He will be colder,” said Luisa, 
and wept aloud. Candelaria in sym- 
pathy joined her, and Manuel added 
his feeble wails. It was a household 
of woe that sat huddled together for 
warmth and comfort that night. 

A high wind was blowing in the 
morning. Luisa hated to leave her 
baby, but she must go to work; she 
could not afford to lose the pay of 
even one day. But next day, Sun- 
day, the sun came out and it was 
warm and bright. Candelaria car- 
ried Manuel out to the street in 
front of the adobe shack, and sat 
on the curbing, bare feet against 
the warmth of the asphalt, Manuel 
on his empty stomach beside her. 

Manuel had refused all food that 
morning. Or rather his outraged 
digestive system had. He lay in 
the warm sunlight, too weary to 
move, too indifferent to protest. 

Luisa went to Mass, kneeling 
again beneath the statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child. He was such a pretty 
Child, so sweet and rosy and kind- 
ly looking, as if He loved every- 
body. Luisa was sure that if He 
knew that a little baby, a nifio just 
like Himself, was lying hungry and 
cold a few blocks away, He would 
reach out that tiny helping hand 
with something in it for Manuel. 
Our Lady, perhaps was too busy to 
worry; she had doubtless her own 
affairs to think of; Luisa knew how 
harried a mother and a housewife 
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might be. She had perhaps not the 
time to listen to Luisa’s selfish 
troubles. But this Child—He would 
surely be interested in another lit- 
tle child. So she told Him, over 
and over, very carefully, about Man- 
uel at home, and about Candelaria, 
forgetting altogether to tell Him 
about herself. 

She left the church almost com- 
forted. The Christ Child would 
help her. He had heard her; she 
was sure of it. He had smiled at 
her when she left. She had seen 
the smile; she had believed in it. 
Manuel would be saved. 

But that night it grew cold again 
with the coming of dusk, and Man- 
uel coughed and breathed queerly, 
and shivered, his body cold and hot 
at intervals. Luisa wrapped him 
up next morning in all the spare 
family clothes; loyal Candelaria 
shivering in her two tiny ragged 
garments in order to give a dirty 
and inadequate third one to help 
mummy Manuel against the No- 
vember wind. 

So Luisa went off to work, de- 
spondent again, her faith shaken, 
her eyes two wells of sorrow. And 
Candelaria, bearing the shrouded 
body of Manuel, went forth to see 
what new interests and amuse- 
ments she might pick up on the 
streets. 

There was the new baby of Paz 
Alvarez; Candelaria decided that 
they would make a morning call 
upon him. But as she approached, 
she saw a car parked at the curb- 
ing before the Alvarez tenement, 
and hesitated to enter. She stood 
to one side, waiting curiously to 
see who would come forth and en- 
ter the waiting car. That the Al- 
varezes were entertaining guests of 
a superior caste was a fact to be 
respected, though envied. Manuel 
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cried feebly, and Candelaria joggled 
him in her arms; precariously, for 
at each jerk the unfortunate one’s 
head would wag back and forth in 
a manner that might have alarmed 
an onlooker. Moreover, the small 
arms were not too safe; several 
times before they had proved un- 
equal to their burden and deposited 
Manuel on the sidewalk; uninten- 
tionally, it is true, and to the great 
consternation of Candelaria, who 
added her wails to his. 

Suddenly Candelaria brightened. 
Two women were coming out of the 
house, and she observed them with 
interest. One was the same lady 
who had brought a layette at Man- 
uel’s birth. Candelaria recognized 
her at once, although she was no 
longer the little white sefora, but 
now wore a dark coat, buttoned up 
to her neck, above which showed a 
face as fragile as a white violet. 
Evidently the little sefora, the 
bringer of gifts, had been clothing 
also the nifo of Paz. 

Candelaria drew aside politely to 
let the two seforas pass, while her 
eyes devoured them from head to 
foot. Even Manuel stopped his 
feeble wailing to look. In Can- 
delaria’s gaze was avidity, envy, de- 
sire. Ah, if she had a coat like that, 
how warmand cozily Manuel would 
sleep beneath it! Not Manuel alone; 
there would be room under it for 
Candelaria also, for all that the 
senora was so little. 

The sefora’s eyes fell on the two 
children and rested there. “Look 
—do look,” she exclaimed to her 
companion. “Did you ever see...” 
She turned swiftly to Candelaria. 
“Buenos dias, chiquita. How goes 
everything with you?” 

Things went very badly with 
Candelaria, but she hesitated to say 
so. She stared timidly back at the 
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senora, and Manuel stared too, his 
listless eyes deep in his head. The 
senora seemed fascinated by her 
observers. Here was a mere baby, 
a puny mite of a child, holding in 
incompetent arms another, tinier, 
feebler, more emaciated. It came 
over the little senora with crushing 
comparison that Manuel resembled 
nothing so much as a certain ani- 
mal popular in zoos, but not so fa- 
vored outside of them. Put Man- 
uel into a red jacket and a cap, 
thought the little sefora, and all 
you would need would be a hand 
organ to make the illusion com- 
plete. 

“Poor dear mite! But you are 
such a little girl to be taking care of 
it. Is it your little sister or brother?” 

Candelaria informed her proudly 
that it was her little brother and 
that his name was Manuel. She 
shifted his mummied body as she 
spoke, whereupon he set up his 
puny wailing again. 

“He isn’t comfortable; let me 
show you how to hold him.” The 
little senora took the wailing bun- 
dle in her arms, so light that the 
feel of it horrified her. This was 
not a thing of flesh; this was a skel- 
eton! His tiny claw-like feet hung 
down, disengaged by the shifting 
process from the wrappings that 
enveloped him. Manuel was not a 
tempting sight, and few women 
would have had the courage to take 
him into their arms. But the little 
sefora tucked the icy feet in, 
straightened out the weak back, 
and laid him again in Candelaria’s 
arms. “See, if you hold him like 
this, his precious back will feel bet- 
ter. How old is your little brother?” 

Candelaria stopped to consider. 
He had come to their house in early 
May, when the days were nice and 
warm. “Seven months!” exclaimed 
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the sefora. “Oh, impossible!” to 
the other woman, “he looks like a 
child of a few weeks. Dreadful!” 
Her eyes, resting in incredulous 
horror on the pair, followed Can- 
delaria’s scant short skirt down to 
bare brown legs. “Aren’t you cold, 
pobrecita?” 

Ah, si, Candelaria was cold. “Have 
you no shoes and stockings?” No; 
neither she nor Manuel had, it de- 
veloped. Their mamma had, though; 
she wore them to go to work. 
“Your mamma is away all day at 
work?” “Si’; but she came home 
at night. “Where did they live?” 
Candelaria would show them. So 
she led the two senoras to the room 
that she called home. 

The little sefora looked about 
her, puzzled. “Haven't I been here 
before?” she asked. “Si,’’ Cande- 
laria hastened to assure her; and 
refreshed the sefora’s memory with 
recollections of the coming of Man- 
uel, the vamosing of their papa, and 
the clothes the sefiora had brought 
Manuel, now, alas, worn out or in- 
sufficient to his needs. 

“But you have no fire?” No, said 
Candelaria; there was no coal or 
wood. At night they were cold, 
but they all slept together and tried 
to keep one another warm. But 
Manuel’s feet were always cold, and 
he cried, he cried. .. . 

The little sefora stood looking 
around the room, the bare, bare 
room, colder for its bareness, barer 
for its chill, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Candelaria watched her cu- 
riously. She wondered why the 
senora should cry. She wasn’t cold, 
and she didn’t look hungry. Can- 
delaria stood there before the two 
senoras, holding Manuel carefully 
the way the little sefora had shown 
her, and answered their questions 
simply and uncomplainingly. They 
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were very cold, and sometimes hun- 
gry, and Manuel did not grow big- 
ger although her mamma prayed 
daily to the Mother of God and also 
to the little Christ Child in her 
arms. No one knew why Manuel 
did not grow, nor why he cried so 
much, unless, indeed, it was be- 
cause he was always cold and some- 
times hungry. But she, Candelaria, 
was cold and hungry, and she did 
not cry. No, indeed; she was too 
big a girl to cry, unless her mamma 
cried, and then she cried also be- 
cause she felt very badly to see her 
mamma cry. But of course Manuel 
was smaller; Candelaria seemed tol- 
erant enough to excuse his lac- 
rymose predisposition on_ these 
grounds. 

“Oh, dear God!” cried the little 
senora, and drew the two pitiful 
mites to her arms. 


The two senoras had left the 
room that housed the Gonzaleses, 
but later had returned. When they 
left for the second time, Candelaria 
had said gravely to them, “Gracias, 
senoras; muchas gracias’; for her 
mamma had told her that she must 
always say “thank you” when peo- 
ple gave her anything. Whereupon 
the little sentora had turned swiftly 
upon her and said, “No, you must 
not thank us. It is not us. It is 
the Christ Child Who has given 
you these things. Don’t forget, chi- 
quita; it is the little Christ Child, 
and you must thank Him to-night.” 

And so the little sefiora had de- 
parted, leaving behind her new 
comfort and hope and courage, as 
she often did. 

When Luisa returned, dragging 
heavy feet, in the covering of each 
were uncomfortable rents and rips, 
she opened the door of their room 
despondently, almost unwillingly. 
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But something had happened to the 
dwelling place of the Gonzaleses in 
her absence. The room was warm, 
because a fire burned in the little 
grate. Candelaria sat before it, 
nursing Manuel upon her knees, 
and Candelaria wore a sweater and 
stockings and shoes, and Manuel 
too was clad, not in cotton rags, but 
in astonishing garments that cov- 
ered him from head to foot. Can- 
delaria had, indeed, even put on the 
knitted cap in pride of his appear- 
ance, and Manuel was squirming 
helplessly in the unwonted tropical- 
ness of his attire. Best of all, on 
the table were packages; bread and 
potatoes and—Madre de Dios! 

“What is all this, Candelaria? 
What has happened?” cried the ter- 
rified mother. Had Candelaria been 
stealing? The police would surely 
get her! Well did Luisa know the 
power of the law against the un- 
happy pilferer. 

“It is the Christ Child,” said Can- 
delaria simply. 

“The Christ Child!” faltered Lu- 
isa, not believing her ears. 

“Si. He sent us all—clothes for 
Manuel and for me, and much gro- 
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ceries. And you are to take Manuel 
to the lady who has the health and 
she will tell you how to make him 
grow fat and large. He will have 
milk—much milk. See, here is 
where she wrote down the place 
you are to take him. And coal, 
also; so that now we will be warm. 
And a blanket that to-night we will 
all sleep under,” enumerated Can- 
delaria, fluently, though not too lu- 
cidly. 

“Who did you say did all this, 
Candelaria?” asked Luisa, her voice 
awed to a whisper. 

“The Christ Child,” replied Can- 
delaria firmly. 

Luisa threw up her arms. “I 
knew, I knew!” she cried. “I was 
sure He had heard—He smiled on 
me—did I not tell you, Candelaria?” 

Candelaria nodded agreement. At 
the door a neighbor’s hand was 
hesitatingly fumbling. “Luisa, you 
are there? I did not hear Man- 
uel cry all this afternoon, and I 
feared...” 

“Come in, come in, Hilaria!” Lu- 
isa cried. “See what we have! 
Mira, mira! The Christ Child has 
passed here to-day!” 














By Brian P. 


ORE than a thousand years ago 
the unity of Christendom was 
threatened by the fatal schism 
which finally split the Church into 
an Eastern and a Western hier- 
archy. The Eastern Christians, with 
their immediate spiritual head at 
Constantinople, refused to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Popes at 
Rome, although many of the latter 
made earnest efforts to bridge the 
widening gulf. Strictly speaking the 
present schism dates from the East- 
ern repudiation of the Council of 
Florence. Rome insisted that the 
Holy Spirit descends from the Father 
and the Son (filioque); Constanti- 
nople was certain that It emanated 
from the Father only. This theo- 
logical difference had momentous 
historical consequences. 

In the fifteenth century the grow- 
ing power of the Turks had become 
a menace to the Byzantine Empire, 
and the Popes at Rome, acute ob- 
servers of the trend of destiny, made 
repeated efforts to bring the Greeks 
into the ancient fold. At last in 1439 
the Eastern Emperor at Constanti- 
nople, three of the Patriarchs and 
seventeen of the Metropolitans—in- 
cluding Moscow—put their signa- 
tures to an Act of Union. But when 
the Russian Christians listened in 
their churches to a prayer for the 
Pope and observed upon the altar- 
cloth a Latin cross, their simple 
souls were affronted. Russia rose 
against the innovations, and the 
Act of Union, one of the wisest and 
most farseeing treaties ever framed, 
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became null and void. This was in 
1440. Already the Turks were gath- 
ering, a great cloud upon the East- 
ern horizon. Ten years later they 
were camped beneath the high mas- 
sive walls of Constantinople, gazing 
with longing eyes upon the most 
splendid city in the world, outside 
of those jeweled barbaric towns of 
India. In 1453 the last of the East- 
ern Emperors went down sword in 
hand upon the smoking walls of his 
capital and the victorious Turks 
streamed into the citadel of Eastern 
Christianity. The Church of St. 
Sophia, that beloved jewel of the 
Emperors, was made into a Turk- 
ish mosque, and the learned Chris- 
tian men of Constantinople fled far 
and wide over Europe with their 
books and arts. That was one good 
result of the disaster. Learned 
Greek scholars, refugees from the 
lost city, appeared in every univer- 
sity center of Europe, and the aston- 
ished scholars of the West heard 
the language of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle as a living tongue. 
Classical learning became the rage. 
In Italy the young men flocked into 
the university towns to learn Greek 
with as much eagerness as Ameri- 
can youths flock to the athletic field. 
The Renaissance blossomed in Italy 
like a fair flower of some delayed 
spring. The cultures of the mod- 
ern world were born. 

The Greek Orthodox Church 
which had thus lost its sacred city 
and its fairest temple to the Turk 
was the Church which Christian- 
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ized Russia.t_ Let us glance at the 
story of the early Slavs. The first 
light which history letsin upon Rus- 
sia shines through the candid pages 
of Herodotus, and he, undoubtedly 
got much of his information on this 
topic from the Greek colonies 
along the Black Sea. The Hellenes 
had a city, Chersonesus, where Se- 
bastopol now stands. Two Greek 
vases, lovely in line and color, have 
been recovered, the sole memorial 
of that vanished world. These date 
back to 400 B. c. but upon them ap- 
pear familiar figures. There are 
heavy faces with long beards. From 
under peaked caps tumbles a shock 
of long heavy hair. A loose smock 
is bound in by a belt and the trous- 
ers tucked into the boots. It is the 
Scythian of Herodotus, but it is also 
almost photographically, the Rus- 
sian peasant of to-day! So we see 
that Ivan was in possession of the 
soil 2,400 years ago, reaping and 
sowing in the manner of to-day. 

Russia is a country almost en- 
tirely without mountains, but in it 
rivers are of supreme importance 
—as waterways of commerce. The 
Volga which empties into the 
Caspian Sea through seventy-five 
mouths, gives the Russians a fair 
flowing highway into the territory 
of the Oriental nations about its 
shores. The Dneiper emptying into 
the Black Sea was an open road to 
Byzantium and the Mediterranean. 
The Neva connects the head waters 
of these two great rivers with the 
seas and the commerce of the north- 
west. 

The Slavic peoples of Russia were 
living their lives in their own sim- 


1 There are two theories in regard to the 
early Christianity of Russia; according to 


one, Russia was Catholic, in communion with 
Rome, from the introduction of Christianity 
until the eleventh century; according to the 
other, Russia was, from the first, Orthodox, 
or an adherent of the Greek schism. 
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ple fashion long before they heard 
of czar or king. Through age-old 
inherited experience the primitive 
Russians had evolved the com- 
mune or mir which regulated vil- 
lage affairs. It was ruled by the 
elders whose council was named 
the vetche. Land was held as the 
common property of the mir, and 
the consent of this body was neces- 
sary for any agricultural enterprise 
out of the ordinary routine. A 
group of communes near together 
were allied under the name of a 
volost, whose affairs were regulated 
by the grouped elders of the com- 
munes. 

Early Slavic social organization 
did not go beyond these simple be- 
ginnings. There was no nation, no 
state as we to-day conceive it. Men 
grouped together on the principle 
of mutual aid did all for the indi- 
vidual that he wanted done in those 
unwritten years. With perhaps the 
single exception of the modern cen- 
tralized government at Moscow the 
early Russians had contrived every 
essential feature that is known to 
the Slav of to-day. 

Then as now the Russian was un- 
military. He fought only because 
he had to, and was, of course, no 
match for the armed Scandinavian 
traders who boated down his wide 
rivers, carrying merchandise to ex- 
change with the Greeks of Cher- 
sonesus. He was harried by Turks 
and Finno-Turks, by Lithuanians 
and Mongol raiders. It was the boy- 
ars or nobles of Novgorod who at 
last decided to call upon the Va- 
rangians (Northmen) to govern 
them. In the ninth century A. p. the 
three Vikings, Rurik, Sineus, and 
Truvor came from the North to 
found the first Russian dynasty. 
Novgorod passed, of necessity, un- 
der the yoke, and the name Russia 

















came into being to designate the ter- 
ritory ruled by the Grand Prince— 
Rurik. 

There followed the usual dynas- 
tic history of intrigue and assassi- 
nation until Olga, a savage and vin- 
dictive heathen princess, visited 
Constantinople in 955 to inquire in- 
to the Christian faith. She was im- 
mensely impressed with the regal 
beauty and splendor of the Greek 
ritual. Converted and baptized with 
the name Helen, she returned to 
Kiev which had become the capital. 
But the hardy pagans there could 
scarcely contain their mockery. For 
a few generations the dominant 
Varangians went on _ worshiping 
heathen gods. As for the Russians 
they scarcely knew of the existence 
of the Christian faith. A later ruler 
of Kiev, Prince Vladimir, drank life 
to the full according to his reckless 
code. Murder was the least of his 
many activities. But at last his 
soul troubled him and he erected 
two wooden idols to the pagan 
deity. Two Christian priests were 
slain in sacrifice. Even so Vladimir 
was not content. Embassies were 
sent to study all the known reli- 
gions. In the end it was the Greek 
Church that won the Prince’s ad- 
miration. Upon his threatening to 
sack Constantinople unless he were 
baptized by the Patriarch himself, 
and Anna, sister of the Greek Cesar, 
given him in marriage, the de- 
mands of this enfant terrible were 
acceded to! He brought back to 
Kiev the new faith and a Christian 
wife. 

The pagan god was now ignomin- 
iously whipped and flung into the 
Dneiper. The river was consecrated 
and the inhabitants of Kiev driven 
into the water to be baptized. Mas- 
ter and slave stood side by side, 
merchant and beggar, cheek by 
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jowl, while Greek priests on the 
bank read out the baptismal serv- 
ice. 

It was thus that in 992 Christian- 


ity came to Russia! The “black 
soul” of the pagan slave was “white- 
washed” by Vladimir. If the white 
rubbed off later, who can wonder? 
Three hundred years afterwards 
only the upper classes were observ- 
ing the Christian ceremonies. The 
native Russian still worshiped his 
gods of tree and stone, and many 
practiced sorcery. 

Viadimir’s conversion was for 
himself a good and beautiful ex- 
perience. He was faithful to his 
Greek wife, and a just ruler to the 
Russians who gave him the name 
of “Fair Sun Vladimir,” and wove 
heroic legends about his name. 
Thus one gets a glimpse as it were 
at the Fates in their weaving, using 
prince and priest, peasant and 
Viking with equal indifference. 
Russia was conquered from the 
North by military force which mas- 
tered the bodies of men, and from 
the South by spiritual forces using 
the theory and form of the Greek 
Church. The spiritual conquest 
has been much more thorough than 
the material. The Russian has 
never accepted the rule of landlord 
and czar as willingly as he has sub- 
mitted to the rule of priests and 
monks. 

Viadimir’s reign was the golden 
age of Russian epic romance. The 
byliny or old Russian folk poems 
still preserve among the peasants 
vivid tales of “Fair Sun Vladimir” 
and his knights, who after hearing 
Mass in Kiev would sally out on 
fantastic adventures. Especially 
the peasants love to tell of an epic 
hero Ilya Muromets—for was he 
not of the soil, of peasant birth? 
This cycle of stories was beauti- 
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fully illustrated by the modern ar- 
tist Bilibin whose drawings have 
been published in many books of 
Russian folklore. 

As the generations passed Rus- 
sian ‘ecclesiastical art grew ex- 
tremely symbolic and _ beautiful. 
In devout Russian homes there 
hangs in a special corner the Ikon 
or Holy Image. Every one entering 
the house pauses before the little 
shrine. Family prayers ‘make of 
it a sanctuary. Many of these 
Ikons are wrought with curious 
fantastic beauty. The shaping of 
gold and silver into lovely images 
that remind man of his Creator 
has indeed grown into a special art 
in Russia. 

The priests and scholars brought 
from the cultured South not only 
religion, but books, music, archi- 
tecture, and fine manners. Kiev 
began to grow beautiful. Vladimir 
built St. Basil’s Church. The Chris- 
tian men of Kiev built four hundred 
churches, all with gilded domes 
and with thousands of mellow-toned 
bells. But customs and laws deadly 
to the free Slavic spirit were also 
imparted from Byzantium, whose 
penal code became the model for 
Russia. Flogging, torture, con- 
vict labor, mutilation and the death- 
penalty—all these were the price 
that the Slav paid for southern cul- 
ture and customs. This penal leg- 
islation was the work of Yaroslav 
“the Legislator” who died in 1054. 
In the same year the separation of 
the Eastern and Western Churches 
was emphasized by the excommuni- 
cation of Michael Czrularius by the 
Papal Legates. 

That legislators and penal codes 
cannot ensure peace is abundantly 
illustrated in the 200 years follow- 
ing Yaroslav. There were 83 civil 
18 foreign campaigns, 46 


wars, 
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invasions by barbaric hordes. De- 
spite the working of the Byzantium 
Code, 293 princes disputed for the 
throne of Kiev and her sister cities. 
It was during this time, that in the 
far north the German orders of 
knighthood were carving for them- 
selves principalities along the Bal- 
tic, which were later destined to 
shut in Russia from access to the 
sea. The territories sliced out of 
Russia in those far-away times 
have become the Prussia of to-day. 
While the Russian princes were 
thus destroying their country, in 
far off China, two years’ journey 
from Kiev, the world-conqueror, 
Genghis Khan, held his barbaric 
but splendid court. He had already 
conquered the greater part of Asia. 
“As there is only one sun in heaven, 
so there should be only one em- 
peror on the earth,” was one of his 
sayings. A vast cloud of his Mon- 
gols was slowly moving toward 
Russia, which they were destined 
to hold in subjection for 250 years. 
This invasion of the Mongols was 
the most devastating experience 
that ever came upon the Slav peo- 
ples. It has left an indelible im- 
pression upon their history. 
Before ever the Russians knew of 
what destiny had in store there 
were portents of earth and sky 
which foretold to the impression- 
able peasants the approach of some 
calamity of a universal nature. In 
1224 the course of nature seemed 
to undergo a deflection towards ter- 
ror and disaster. The dry season 
that summer became an awful 
drought. The forests began to burn; 
a hazy smoke hung over the land, 
through which birds could not fly 
but fell panting upon the dusty 
earth. An enormous comet, its 
head pointing eastward, lighted the 
heavens at night like a curved scim- 























There was flood, fire and 
earthquake. The towns of Nov- 
gorod and Vladimir burned. The 
Church of the Holy Virgin in Kiev 
sagged at the corners. In Vladimir, 
during Mass the holy images trem- 
bled and the walls went askew. The 
sun was darkened by eclipse, and 
once its orb appeared above the 
eastern plains, in size like a glow- 
ing star. On another occasion there 
emanated from the sun immense 
shafts of blue and purple and green 
light. A fiery cloud brooded over 
Kiev. People said farewell to each 
other, and praying devoutly waited 
for doom. Famine crept over Rus- 
sia. In Novgorod, when all the cats 
and dogs were eaten, men slew 
their own brothers and feasted on 
human flesh. Out of all this grew 
a pestilence and the city became a 
graveyard. 

Then to add to the terrors of the 
age a dread prophecy ran through 
the land. “The Mongols are com- 
ing!” No one knew who these pa- 
gans were. Wise men said they 
were bred out of the impure races 
of mysterious Asia. There was an 
old prophecy that they would ar- 
rive, all-conquering, irresistible. 
When at last they appeared the size 
of the Asiatic hordes astounded the 
Russians. They were like whole 
nations on the move. They were 
like locusts or grasshoppers. These 
nomads were led by the grandson 
of Genghis Khan, and in a marvel- 
ous discipline, coérdinated their 
movements with general orders is- 
sued from the court of the Great 
Khan in China, two or three years’ 
journey to the East. It was to this 
court that Marco Polo traveled, and 
when he returned fired the imagi- 
nation of Europe with his account 
of its splendor and power. 

In December, 1237, the Mongol 


itar. 
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cloud burst upon Russia. For three 
years the pagans burned and slew, 
until the land was a desert, its fair 
cities blackened, and its people fled 
to the forest. Strong men and deli- 
cate ladies were made slaves in the 
Mongol camp. The Asiatics were 
not content to capture towns. They 
burned them to the ground and 
slew all the living. To amuse them- 
selves they tortured prisoners sing- 
ly or in batches. A cruel death de- 
lighted their pagan souls. To see 
helpless people expire in multitudes 
brought them exquisite satisfaction. 
Slaughter became ecstasy. And 
their numbers were inconceivable. 
To capture the city of Kiev the 
Mongol commander was able to 
spare the services of 500,000 men. 
The Russians resisted desperately, 
but it was useless. The Slavic lands 
passed under the Asiatic yoke, from 
which they were not completely 
liberated until 1505 when the Gold- 
en Horde of the Mongols was de- 
stroyed. 

When the conquest was complete 
those Russian princes who wished 
to keep their thrones, were required 
to repair to the Golden Horde and 
humble themselves before the vice- 
roy of the Grand Khan. At Sarai 
on the Volga not far from the Cas- 
pian Sea the Khan received the 
broken-spirited rulers of the Rus- 
sian land. They were required to 
bow before tree and stone and fire, 
and to pay reverence to the sun, 
as well as to conform to Mongol 
habits of living while at court. If 
they pleased the Khan he confirmed 
them in their status, but he might 
on the other hand require of them 
to present themselves at the court 
of the Great Khan in China, two or 
three years’ journey across the 
mountains and deserts of Asia! 
The Khans did not interfere with 
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religion, in fact, they exempted the 
Church from taxes, and it was in 
this dark period of Russian history 
that the people and the Church 
drew near to one another, unified 
by a bond of common sorrow. But 
another result of the conquest was 
the partial orientalizing of Russia. 
The customs and costumes of the 
Asiatics were to some extent adopted 
by the nobility and upper classes. 
There was undoubtedly some inter- 
marriage between the two races. 
During the invasion, glorious 
Kiev with its white walls and gold- 
en churches had been taken by 
storm, sacked, its inhabitants mur- 
dered, and the whole city burned 
to the ground. There was no trace 
left of the wonders of Greek art, or 
rare books and golden candlesticks, 
of libraries and cathedrals. After- 
wards when the city was painfully 
rebuilt it was raised over the bones 
of the slain. Kiev has never re- 
covered its ancient splendor, though 
it is a very beautiful city to-day. 
An obscure town far to the north 
was destined to become the rallying 
point against Mongol rule, the cap- 
ital of a new Russia and the world- 
center of Greek Christianity. The 
tale of Moscow in medieval times is 
a tangled story of intrigue, battles, 
and burnings. Again and again, 
she has been laid waste, but each 
time she has risen from the ashes, 
becoming in the end the symbol for 
the patient, mystic, enduring Rus- 
sian soul. The Kremlin was built 


* in 1300 and when later the Metro- 


politan (who was viceroy of the 
Great Patriarch at Constantinople) 
was induced to make his headquar- 
ters in Moscow it became the ec- 
clesiastical capital of Russia. In 
the prelate’s train came Greek art 
and ritual along with music and 
books and scholarship. The Mon- 
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gols meanwhile had become con- 
verts to Islam. 

The empire of the Turk was 
growing. In 1439 the Pope made a 
final effort for reconciliation with 
Byzantium and it failed because of 
the hostility of the Russians. The 
Holy Father, disappointed, turned 
his attention to the West, where 
perils nearer home menaced his 
flock. The Greek capital, ancient 
Byzantium, deprived of the help of 
Western Christendom, passed into 
the hands of the Turk. The fall of 
the Eastern Empire stunned Chris- 
tian Europe, for while the Russians 
would not bow to Rome, they were 
at least Christians. Once again the 
Pope moved in Russian affairs. 
At his suggestion Zoe, the niece of 
the last Eastern Emperor who had 
fled to Rome, married Ivan III. 
Sophia (for such was her new 
name) made a triumphal entry in- 
to Moscow. A daughter of the Cz- 
sars now sat on the throne of Rus- 
sia, giving to the Slav his historic 
line of czars (Czesars). Meanwhile 
the Metropolitan of Moscow had be- 
come a Patriarch. Moscow became 
the spiritual capital of the Greek 
Orthodox world. As the peasant 
says: “Above Russia is Moscow. 
Above Moscow is the Kremlin and 
above the Kremlin is Heaven.” 
With the Greek princess came a 
train of scholars and artists. Mos- 
cow began to grow in splendor and 
beauty. A modern writer? evokes 
its images in these words: “White 
churches, with clusters of golden 
domes, rising from a sea of multi- 
colored roofs . . . ancient palaces, 
and a river winding below the ter- 
race-gardens of the world-famous 
Kremlin.” 

When the Mongol Empire melted 
away the Slavs found the line of the 

2C. H. Wright, LL.D. 
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Cesars firmly entrenched in Mos- 
cow. From that time on the iron 
hand of despotism was fastened up- 
on Russia. The courts of czars be- 
came hotheds of poisonous intrigue 
and assassination. Ivan, afterwards 
named the Terrible, was a gentle 
boy, but what he encountered in his 
own household of cruelty and hu- 
man perfidy, turned his soul hard 
within him and he became truly 
“the Terrible.” But he thought him- 
self at all times a devoted son of 
the Church. In 1571 he requested 
the prayers of the Church for 3,470 
of his victims! He mentions 986 of 
these by name, often with the 
words, “with all his family.” Among 
his prayers this one survives, refer- 
ring to his destruction of the free 
ancient republic of Novgorod and 
his mass-slaughter of the citizens: 
“Remember Lord the souls of thy 
servants to the number of 1,505 per- 
sons—Novgorodians, whose names, 
Almighty thou knowest.” 

Severe as had been the Russian 
penal code Ivan made its punish- 
ments still more ferocious. By com- 
parison with Ivan’s the Soviet penal 
code of to-day is a gentle and en- 
lightened school of discipline. But 
life was cruel to Ivan even as he 
was cruel to his subjects. One day 
in a passion he struck his son and 
the boy died of the blow. Three 
years later overwhelmed by grief 
and the burden of life, he died. 

Russian dynastic history for the 
next century followed the usual 
course of intrigue and assassination, 
and the tumult was not quieted un- 
til Russia’s most truly European czar 
stretched out a strong hand, and 
for the first time made the Slavs a 
necessary part of the Occident. The 
life of Peter the Great was so enter- 
taining and extravagant that it at- 
tracted the genius of Voltaire, who 
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wrote the best history of the period. 
Peter attempted in his time to do 
what Lenin aimed at in our day— 
to Europeanize Russia. The fatalis- 
tic and oriental strain in the Slavic 
type constantly tends to regress 
into Asiatic apathy. Peter, hat- 
ing all this, loving Europe through 
which he had traveled, used his des- 
potic power to force evolution on 
his subjects. Even so he might 
have failed had not his great wars 
with Charles XII. of Sweden dragged 
the Russians out of their villages 
and forests to repel the Lion of the 
North. The Czar would have no 
dual authority in his realms, and so 
the office of Patriarch in the Greek 
Church was abolished, and a Holy 
Synod of Peter’s men took its place. 
From that day until 1917 the Rus- 
sian Czar has been head of the Or- 
thodox Church. And from that day 
too, the Church began to wither at 
the top until it went down to de- 
struction with the last Romanov in 
1917. It was the Church, not reli- 
gion, that suffered this gradual de- 
cay. The Russian peasant remained 
profoundly mystic and _ religious 
through all vicissitudes. 

It was Peter who legalized the 
institution of serfdom, intending 
thereby to bind the roving peasant 
to his one bit of land. Russia had 
always been a land of wanderers, 
gypsies, pilgrims, and this trait 
irked the land owners who could 
never be sure of their labor. In 
return for this legislation they 
supported Peter in his European 
schemes, which inwardly they hated. 
When the Czar removed the capital 
from Holy Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg which he had built “to order” 
along the mud flats of the Neva, 
these sturdy boyars, half believed 
that the wrath of heaven would de- 
scend upon him. But Peter was 
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very happy with his new capital, 
which he named “a window open- 
ing on Europe.” 

Fifty years after Peter’s death a 
handful of colonists clinging to the 
eastern edge of the American wil- 
derness, sent out to the startled 
world that amazing document 
known as the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” These bold pioneers 
renounced their king, defeated his 
troops and established in a world 
of kingdoms and kings that great 
Republic, which by its mere exist- 
ence and success, was to act as a 
revolutionary leaven for the whole 
world. In 1787 the French Mon- 
archy blew up—the same which 
had helped to establish the infant 
Republic—and then the storm of 
the French Revolution burst upon 
the world. Its enormous success 
affected Russia, and through the 
very windows which Peter had 
opened towards Europe, blew the 
intoxicating gale of liberty. In 1812 
Napoleon, exploiter of the French 
Revolution, stood upon Sparrow Hill 
outside the old capital of Russia, 
with 500,000 men behind him and 
looked down upon Holy Moscow. 
Europe had come in force to see 
what old Asiatic Russia looked like, 
to compel and to punish. The Rus- 
sians could not endure this last in- 
dignity. Regressing to the customs 
of their nomad ancestors, the great 
nobles and the wealthy merchants 
set men with torches in every quar- 
ter of the city, which the French 
army entered through a sea of fire. 
It was the last time that Moscow 
was burned. This wasin September. 
The air was already growing cool 
with the approach of one of the 
severest winters Russia had ever 
known. 

A few months later the burghers 
of sleepy German towns were star- 
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tled at hearing a rush of horsemen 
go through their streets—speeding 
eastward. In the midst of the cay- 
alry was a sledge drawn by racing 
horses. A whisper ran through the 
country. It was the sledge of 
the flying Emperor! Napoleon was 
rushing towards Paris while the 
Grand Army, harassed by the peas- 
ants and Cossacks staggered home 
through the cruel snows of the vast 
Russian plains. Of 678,000 men 
only 80,000 returned. Russia and 
winter had beaten off Europe. 
From that time reaction ruled in 
Russia. The roadways towards Eu- 
rope could not be blocked entirely 
because a modern bureaucratic state 
needs educated men as much as it 
needs soldiers. To educate a certain 
per cent of their subjects without 
enlightening the whole nation now 
became the necessary policy of the 
modern czars, whose extending em- 
pire remained in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the last fortress of reaction. 
But a new force had come into 
the world before which the auto- 
cratic powers of medieval men were 
as nothing. This force was em- 
bodied in the printed book. An 
Army of Books was creeping into 
Russia, and under the hard surface 
of the despotism a new world was 
forming. Gogol and Pushkin, Tur- 
genev and Dostoievsky were not 
permitted to write about politics. 
They did not, but they wrote about 
the people—that Dark People, so 
many centuries voiceless—and what 
they wrote was so moving, so beau- 
tiful, that all Europe sat at the feet 
of the Russian literary masters. 
Who is not moved by Taras Bulba 
in Gogol’s picaresque book; by An- 
na Karénina, Volkonsky, and a 
great host of Tolstoy’s characters? 
Readers who could never visit Rus- 
sia were profoundly touched by that 
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marvelous death scene in Turgen- 
ev’s Fathers and Sons. The Cherry 
Orchard, one of the world’s great 
plays, lets us see the Russian soul 
through the clairvoyance of the 
tender-hearted Chekhov. 

Russia itself was moved by these 
spiritual masters. The Dark Peo- 
ple had been discovered. It was be- 
lieved that through them Russia 
would find its salvation. It became 
the self-imposed task of Russia’s 
idealists among the intelligentsia to 
go down into the depths where the 
Dark People lived, to teach them, 
to bring them light. An internation- 
al socialist movement which was the 
political expression of a dream of 
human brotherhood, came into Rus- 
sia with its underground propa- 
ganda. It split into a right wing 
working through education, a cen- 
ter which was political, and a left 
wing of Terrorists. 

The repressive measures adopted 
against these desperate dreamers, 
and the stanch support ever given 
to the autocracy by the prelates 
alienated the whole intellectual 
group from the established Church. 
Its destiny was now inexorably in- 
terwoven with that of the Roman- 
ovs to whose imperial chariot it was 
chained. Tolstoy thundered against 
the abuses of Church and State. His 
great voice rang out across the 
world, and even the Czar dared not 
imprison him, for he had become 
the conscience of Russia. And still 
other voices less gentle than Tol- 
stoy’s began to be heard. In the 
80’s a boy student in a Russian 
town saw his brother led away to 
be hanged for a political conspiracy. 
In his turn he joined the socialist 
movement, and, hunted from town 
to town, went on'with his revolu- 
tionary work. He was Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov and under the name 


of Lenin ruled Russia for sev- 
en years from the Throne Room 
in the Kremlin. There were thou- 
sands of others. They became a 
multitude. They became the New 
Russia, formed under intense heat 
and pressure beneath the iron shell 
of autocracy. When Nicholas II. 
ascended the throne of the Czars in 
1894 he mounted to a dynasty 
erected over a volcano. The acts 
of repression which characterized 
his reign symbolized the deep sub- 
conscious instinct of his dynasty. 
How could such a monarch forward 
an act of enlightenment such as the 
Hague Court? The answer is in the 
divided soul of the Russian, one 
half of which is constantly regress- 
ing towards Asiatic apathy, while 
the other half is capable of the clear- 
est and most artistic thought-crea- 
tion of any race in the world. 
During the years of the Japanese 
War there appeared at the Russian 
Court one of those characters who 
rise from the “Dark People,” and 
overcoming all obstacles, become by 
virtue of a mysterious power with- 
in, makers of history. Such a man 
was the monk Rasputin. He had 
come up, straight from the depths, 
and by virtue of his hypnotic per- 
sonality, won the admiration of 
thousands of Russians of all ranks. 
But as his success grew he gained 
the bitter enmity of other thou- 
sands. He was the most loved and 
the most hated man in the Empire. 
By his followers he was regarded 
as an incarnation of divinity; his 
enemies called him Antichrist, and 
set forth a formidable list of crimes, 
of which he was assumed to be 
guilty. He obtained such an im- 
mense influence over the Empress 
and through her over the Czar, that 
he may be said to have actually 
governed Russia. Destiny was al- 
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ready closing in on the Romanovs. 
Surrounded by hostile forces which 
they could not understand, they 
vainly tried to read the future. Me- 
diums flourished at Tsarskoe Selo, 
until Rasputin came and displaced 
them all. 

Nicholas learned nothing from 
the war with Japan, which caused 
the abortive Revolution of 1905. In 
1914 he put Russia into a war with 
the Central Empires which brought 
on the Russian Revolution—and his 
downfall. Rasputin was the most 
intimate adviser of the royal fam- 
ily during the Great War. When 
a band of exasperated aristocrats 
murdered him in 1916 the grief of 
the Czarina knew no bounds. 

Russians in those days felt the 
stir of dark fates weaving their 
destiny. Gutschkov said: “We 
are living in gloomy and sorrowful 
days .. . Dark specters from the 
Middle Ages have arisen among us. 
It is not well with our country.” 
Truly it was not well with Russia. 
Once again the nation was fated to 
descend into the Valley of the Shad- 
ow. The Bolshevik Revolution and 
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the civil wars and invasions which 
followed resulted in the Red Ter- 
ror. There was a White Terror too. 
Then came blockade, and the na- 
tions of the world, like Levites 
passed starving Russia by. Nature 
withdrew her bounty. The rains 
ceased to fall in the Volga region 
which is the granary of Russia. 
Famine now stalked over a vast 
area, and pestilence followed in its 
train. From this sinister catalogue 
of disaster has emerged the Russia 
of to-day which looks upon the 
world with new eyes. For now there 
is no aristocracy. Two million 
landlords, capitalists and nobility, 
the whole upper strata, have fled 
Russia and are earning a precarious 
living in foreign lands. But while 
the whole framework of Czardom 
has been swept away, the Orthodox 
Church has remained—only its 
profitable connection with the State 
is severed. As in America, each con- 
gregation must now support its 
own church, and the faithful sup- 
ply their priests with the necessi- 
ties of life, praying incessantly for 
the lifting of Russia’s woe. 


TWILIGHT. 


By Patricia POLk. 


THE purpling lake is calm. Beneath the trees 
Day waits with drooping shoulders till the Night, 
Her cavalier, dark-eyed and tender, wraps 


A soft and starry cloak about her. 


Hushed 


Are the birds and all the leaves hang silent. 

There is awe in the expectant stillness! 

With the earth I listen at the water’s edge, a-tiptoe, 
Might I hear in this mysterious hour, a voice,— 
Low, vibrant with creative secrets? 


Will God—speak? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


SUALLY, there is remarkably 
little difference of a personal 
nature between the members of two 
sections of society that, when judged 
by their collective views and behav- 
ior, appear to be composed of en- 
tirely different species of beings. 
Adherents of the wet cause, observ- 
ing the group ideas and behavior 
of the drys, are disposed to think 
of drys as personally obnoxious, 
eye-rolling fanatics. Adherents of 
the dry cause, observing the wets 
as a group, are disposed to regard 
wets as personally degenerate and 
evil libertines. But when the 
wicked wet and the rabid dry ac- 
tually meet, each is usually sur- 
prised to find the other an agree- 
able and human being—very much 
like himself, in other words. . . 
They differ as to their opinions of 


what their opinions ought to be. 
—Wittium U. Gaver, in Scribner's, 
vember. 


No- 


The orator must, in whatever pe- 
riod or country, be forgiven much; 
far more than is to be forgiven the 
man who labors with his pen. He 
that delivers his message by word 
of mouth is every instant cognizant 
of the effect on his auditor, he is 
made aware of his power and the 
temptation to increase that power 
is overwhelming. 


—The N. Y. Times, reviewing Paxton Hib- 
ben’s Henry Ward Beecher. 


There are of course in every large 
city a vast number of idiots who are 
not yet dangerous; at all events, 
comparatively harmless, so that 
there is no reason for their not be- 


ing at large. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that they should be amused, 
entertained, diverted; and musical 
comedy seems almost providentially 


adapted to fit their necessities. 
—Witttim Lyon Puetps, in The 
American Review, October. 


North 


As a Mexican it hurts me to say 
it, but there can be no peace in 
Mexico, no future for the people, no 
hope for any one as long as the 
Washington Government persists in 
maintaining Callesin power against 
the will of the people. The United 
States is losing all its friends among 
the Mexican people, who directly 
blame Washington for the election 
and permanence in power of the 
most cruel, most bloodthirsty Presi- 
dent ever known in Latin American 
history . . . The crimes committed 
in Mexico on the persons of defense- 
less beings, simply because they 
were opposed to the communistic 
policies of Calles, are unmention- 
able. I am sure the American Gov- 
ernment, if it knew the real facts, 


would not permit such outrages. 
—José Erevero, quoted in The N. Y. Times, 
October 21st. 


The new man of the industrial 
age has a name waiting for him. He 
will be a cockney. Cities will be his 
environment, and when he leaves 
them he will drag a tawdry line of 
communication after him. He will 
never be far from a picture palace, 
a drug store, and an office building. 
Even out of town he will keep his 
mind urban. For him there will 
only be two kinds of country: lots 
and fields; two kinds of trees: ever- 
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green and not evergreen; two kinds 
of flowers: garden and wild; two 
kinds of birds: big and little; two 
kinds of weather: good and bad. 
The infinite changes of the wind 
will mean nothing to him and the 
rain only wet. He will not look at 
the sky or consider the stars. Na- 
ture will be a word used of scenery 


in the movies. 
—The Saturday Review, Sept. 24th. 


The saloon-keeper was tolerated 
only on the fringe of society. The 
bootlegger is the great American in- 


stitution. 
—Exizasetn Corsett, in The Century, No 
vember. 


Trouble with juries, either through 
tampering or reports of loose talk, 
has become rather fashionable in 
this country when rich men go to 
court ... Whatever judges and at- 
torneys may think, the average 
man has come to look for something 
of the sort whenever a millionaire 


is brought to the bar. 
—M. E. Tracy, in N. Y. Telegram, Nov. 3d. 


Here in Germany American trav- 
elers are liked by nearly all classes 
of the population. In France we 
are disliked. And I think I can ex- 
plain the reason. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, do not remember favors, 
but they do remember a darn good 
licking. Visit all the countries in 
Europe and see for yourself where 
Americans are treated with the 
most respectful consideration. You 
will discover that Spain and Ger- 
many top the list. Think back to 
1898 and 1918 and you'll have the 


answer. 
—K. K. KircHen, 
World. 


in The N. Y. Evening 


Thousands of feeble-minded per- 
sons with good personalities are 
successful. 


Not a few of them are 
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in semi-prominent positions. There 
are many with superior intelligence 
who are a detriment to their com- 


munities. 

—Dr. New A. Dayton, director of the di- 
vision of deficiency of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Mental Diseases. 


Morality to many people seems 
to mean nothing any longer except 
a lot of outgrown conventions. It 
is quite time to have it clearly un- 
derstood that morality is a matter 
of life and death. It is concerned 
with that kind of behavior on the 
part of the individuals which shall 
make coéperative living possible for 
successive generations in a highly 
complex society where individual 
demands are very exacting. It 
should be made plain that what 
would happen in a social group 
when morality fails is what would 
happen in a group of animals when 
instinct fails. No doubt whatever 
should be left in the minds of our 
young people that there are moral 
laws,—and that these laws have 
teeth. 


—Geonce T. W. Paraicx, in the Forum, No- 
vember. 


It is said that in the German 
wardrooms before the war they 
drank to Der Tag. It was a sol- 
dier’s toast, cruel and cynical, yet 
gallant almost to bravado, and, like 
so much German thinking, brutally 
honest. Must every soldier drink 
the same toast or be false to his call- 
ing? Our eager youth, our man- 
hood is spent in preparation, and 
yet it is not for us to hope that the 
day of battle shall come. It is a 
long tour of duty from ensign to 
admiral, a life given to the dress re- 
hearsal of war. We labor in the 
faith that our very readiness will 
make less likely a threat to those 
vital interests we hold in trust for 
our country. That is our justifica- 
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tion. But unlike our brothers in 
civil life, we must not wish for the 
crowded hour that would be the 
tremendous realization of a life’s 


work. 
—Lr. Mervin F. Taxrsor, in Scribner’s, Oc- 
tober. 


New York! As I walk about your 
streets, I observe . . . men do not 
look at women and women pay no 
attention to men. And this amuses 


me. It is so different from Paris! 
—Pavut Pomet, in Wanamaker Adv., N. Y. 
Times, Oct. 21st. 


“The dry South belongs to the 
province of dry humor. The flood 
of liquor underground is almost as 
full as it has ever flowed above 
ground.” Enforcement conditions 
are “rotten to the core,” and the 
whole prohibition law is “blighting, 
demoralizing and corrupting.” 


—Senator Bruce of Maryland, quoted in The 
Boston Herald. 


I tell you there are too many 
churches where there is a block of 
ice in the pulpit, instead of a warm- 
hearted, human man. Whyg there 
are some churches which seem so 
cold you can skate down the center 


aisle. 
—“Buty” Sunpay, quoted in The N. Y. 
World, Sept. 7th. 


In the past when people needed 
recreation they were compelled to 
a great extent to provide it for 
themselves. If you needed music 
you had to sing or play an instru- 
ment. If you wanted a pictorial 
record of some person or scene you 
had to draw and paint. If you lived 
in a village or out of the way town 
and wanted drama you had to act, 
yourself. To-day you need do none 
of these things . . . The play-in- 
stinct, which found active expres- 


sion in the past, is now passive. 
—AL.pous Huxtey, in Harper’s, August. 
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The idea seems to have gotten 
abroad somehow that culture is the 
opposite of anything practical. To 
speak of making education practi- 
cal is at once thought to mean put- 
ting a material interpretation upon 
it, thus ruling out all that is cultur- 
al and ethical. Surely we can never 
measure our educational progress 
purely in terms of the dollars and 
cents it costs to maintain it, nor in 
terms of the market value of an in- 
dividual’s labor after he has grad- 
uated from school. The finest val- 
ues in life defy the measuring rods 


of commerce. 
—Orrin C. Lester, in the Forum, Septem- 
ber. 


, 


I would examine the parents up- 
on their fitness to have a son in col- 
lege, and most certainly upon their 
qualifications to decide whether he 
should go there. This is not a ques- 
tion of whether parents are or are 
not themselves college graduates. 
The question is simply whether 
they do or do not really know their 


own son. 
—Dean Cuaristian Gauss of Princeton, quoted 
in The N. Y. Times, Oct. 2d. 


To-day the huge majority of peo- 
ple in the world think no more 
about the prevention of war than a 
warren of rabbits thinks about the 
suppression of shotguns and fer- 
rets. They just don’t want to be 
bothered about it. It is amazing 
how they accept the things that will 
presently slaughter them. 


—H. G. Wetts, in N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Oct. 2d. 


I am often called an omnivorous 
reader; therein I differ from those 
who read only modern novels which 
glorify the flesh. They are carniv- 


orous readers. 
—WittiuM Lyon Puetps, in Scribner's, Oc- 
tober. 











RELIGION IN RECENT FICTION. 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN. 


NDERLYING almost every work 

of art, I suppose, one can dis- 
cern some sort of a philosophy of 
life. If it is not a philosophy of as- 
surance, it is at least a philosophy 
of questioning. Both of these atti- 
tudes of mind are singularly re- 
flected in the modern novel. 

The fiction of the last year in par- 
ticular, has mirrored an extraor- 
dinary interest in the problems of 
religion. The growing popularity 
of novels with a religious back- 
ground, has at times made me won- 
der just what percentage of the ed- 
ucated and the half educated classes 
are seeking religion dressed in the 
pleasant garb of fiction. Certainly 
a very considerable number of peo- 
ple are at least absorbing opinions 
about the verities of life through 
the medium of the popular novel. 
Nor is this strange, for the novel 
has ever been a most effective 
weapon of propaganda, and just at 
present it is being chosen in prefer- 
ence to the spoken play as a vehicle 
of serious thought. 

Since the average popular novel 
reflects an individual author’s criti- 
cism of life it is not to be wondered 
at that some of them also mirror an 
individual author’s criticism of re- 
ligion. In A Man of Little Faith, 
Reginald Wright Kauffman presents 
a picture of the Protestant clergy of 
to-day as he sees them. The author 
of this book is Catholic at heart but 
the only Catholicism for him seems 
to be that of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. He entirely misinterprets 
1 Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. $2.50. 


the claims of the Church of Rome 
in order to prove his conviction that 
there is no religion left in the world 
to-day except that of the Greek Or- 
thodox communion. Recently Mr. 
Kauffman published a declaration 
of his faith in the Greek Orthodox 
creed through the courteous pages 
of the Forum. His novel A Man of 
Little Faith can then I am sure be 
termed but another apologia for 
that creed in the form of fiction. 

As such, it is worthy of our at- 
tention. It is concerned almost en- 
tirely with a discussion of religion. 
Like Elmer Gantry it abounds in 
criticism of the various religious de- 
nominations to be found in Amer- 
ica. In particular, the novel is the 
story of John Felton—a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
It traces his life from his ordination 
through his perilous years as pastor 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. John’s, Doncaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, to his final triumph—mar- 
riage with Celeste Raymond a 
wealthy widow of his parish. Side- 
lights are given of ritualistic St. 
Alban’s and its pathetic, thwarted 
pastor, “Father” Brethwald Din- 
widdie, who is forced to close his 
High Church when Celeste Raymond 
marries a divorced man, Courtlandt 
Litchfield, and withdraws her fi- 
nancial and moral support. Vivid 
portraits are given of an ex-Pres- 
byterian pastor and of the other 
ministers who represented Doncas- 
ter’s religious life. We are given 
glimpses of Trinity Reformed 
Church, Barnes Memorial Metho- 
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dist, Bethesda Baptist and St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic. Father 
Barry, the pastor of the latter, is re- 
peatedly referred to through the 
story but he is never given a chance 
to state his views. We hear of him 
first “in his stifly embroidered 
chasuble as he bends over the al- 
tar whispering, ‘Hoc est enim Cor- 
pus meum.’” Then again we are 
told that he talks over much from 
the altar concerning the Irish Free 
State. But Mr. Kauffman is care- 
ful not to allow him to state the 
case for the Church of Rome. His 
one intention is that the claims of 
the Greek Church shall be brought 
before his readers. 

Therefore the symbol of religion 
which stands out in bold relief 
through A Man of Little Faith turns 
out to be “a church out where 
the fields began—a little church 
crowned by three queer cupolas of 
onion shape, whose gilt the dust 
from nearby chimneys had sadly 
tarnished.” The truest exponent of 
the inner life becomes its pastor 
Father Dimitri Vasilovitch. 

Mr. Kauffman makes clear in the 
third chapter just where he consid- 
ers the true Faith is to be found. 
He gives us a dialogue between Ce- 
leste Raymond and the pastor of 
ritualistic St. Alban’s. Celeste is in- 
quiring about some of the foreign- 
ers who work in her Doncaster 
mills. To her question, “Are they 
Catholics?” Father Brethwald re- 
plies, 


“As we are. They are not Roman 
Catholics. They have never moved 
from the position occupied by the 
undivided Church—even their lit- 
urgy dates from Three or Four 
Hundred, and is only an abbrevia- 
tion of an older, apostolic service. 
Rome seceded from the undivided 
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Church and left them there—where 
they have remained until to-day.” 

“Do they believe in the Pope?” 

“On the contrary, they never 
considered him as anything but the 
Bishop of Rome, and when, in the 
early days, he set up his claim as 
Christ’s vicar, they excommunicated 
him. Ever since, they’ve regarded 
Rome as Schismatic.” 


Thus in one short paragraph, Mr. 
Kauffman would settle for his read- 
ers the whole controversy of Apos- 
tolic succession! 

From this point on, the book 
abounds in arguments in behalf of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. We 
are told, through the lips of Father 
Brethwald, that it is true that the 
Greeks are “sadly lax concerning 
the remarriage of divorced persons,” 
but, he quickly adds, “there is no 
question as to the purity of their 
faith, and even Rome admits the 
validity of their orders.” 

A Man of Little Faith is in many 
ways a thought-provoking book. It 
makes clear that there may be some 
truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that Protestantism is disintegrating 
very rapidly in America. There is 
something pathetic about the little 
congregation which clusters around 
John Felton: Valeria Neff who fi- 
nally leaves Episcopalianism for the 
Bahai; Mrs. Erdman who turns 
Theosophist; the Christian Scientist 
soprano Irma Olin, and poor Iky 
Rosenbaum, who also turns to 
Christian Science and to eating ham 
sandwiches! The sad story of poor 
Father Brethwald of St. Alban’s is 
even more heart-rending. 

John Felton, Mr. Kauffman would 
have us understand was like many 
others in the church, a success as 
a minister but a failure as a priest. 
That is just what distinguishes him 
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from Father Dimitri and Father 
Barry. Since reading the book I 
have often recalled the chapter in 
which Nicephorus Zalokostas and 
his wife Natalie come to Felton for 
advice regarding their wayward 
daughter. It is one of the most 
powerful arguments for the Catho- 
lic priesthood that I have ever read. 
That is why I reprint it here: 


The parents stand there in the 
rectory of St. John’s mute and ap- 
pealing. “Why do you come to see 
me?” asks Felton perplexed. To 
which the mother replies, “’Cause 
you her—How you say ‘Batuska’ 
Nicephorus?” 

“Priest—priest!” 

“You her priest—now,” explains 
Natalie. 

“I am not a priest,” replied Fel- 


ton. He had never before known 
quite how much he wasn’t. 

Zalokostas gaped, “You not 
priest?” 


This poor couple somehow or 
other “made Felton understand the 
importance of the sacerdotal office 
in the daily lives of many simple 
folk and, wondering if there really 
existed any priests in the sense in 
which those who so needed them 
envisaged priests, he momentarily 
regretted—for his heart was large 
—that he, at all events, was none. 
He shook his head: 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*You Min-ister Felton?’ 

“ *Yes, but in our church we don’t 
have priests—at least not in my 
part of our church.’ 

“One part have—one part ain’t?’ 
Nicephorus tried to puzzle it out.” 

Natalie dumfounded, nudges her 
husband for a translation. She 
hears it and “sobs broke a tor- 
rent of Russian words. Nicephorus 
put one arm around his wife’s 
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waist. His free hand patted her 
head. 
“She say: T’en poor Mendora 


she not have no priest no more!’” 
Then he added by way of apology, 
“You excuse us. We didn’t un’er- 
stan’. We’re used to priests. If 
you’d been priest, you’d un’erstan’.” 

“On the step—when Felton could- 
n’t see his face—Zalokostas sud- 
denly said: 

“It ain’t no good: t’ese changes 
in t’reskeia—in religion! People as 
is used to priests need priests.’ ” 


The author’s final convictions re- 
garding Greek Orthodoxy come to 
the front in the last chapter of A 
Man of Little Faith. The unbeliev- 
ing and yet successful minister John 
Felton is preparing for his mar- 
riage to Celeste Litchfield. Already 
he is looking forward to becoming 
bishop of his diocese. While “out 
at the garish onion-turreted church 
on the edge of town, where the fields 
began, there was being said a serv- 
ice, for to-day was the name-day of 
one of its communicants who had 
for some time been distant both 
from her faith and from Doncaster. 
Incense and candles and, in spite 
of all the tawdriness, the authentic 
atmosphere of mystery ... a girl 
stood, in full view of the congrega- 
tion. Face to face with Father Di- 
mitri she had made her whispered 
confession, and now he laid on her 
bowed head his stole and made the 
sign of the Cross above it... Dora 
Zalokostas was come home.” 

One finds passages like the above 
in many of the novels of the day— 
passages which plead indirectly for 
the ministering forms and attend- 
ant graces of the Christian Church 
which have been so long neglected 
by such a great portion of the mod- 
ern world. 
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While religion is not the main 
theme of Edith Wharton’s recent 
Twilight Sleep? there is much to be 
read between the lines of this book 
apropos of the consequences of at- 
tempting to formulate one’s entire 
philosophy of life upon the pleasant 
precepts of such popular religions 
as New Thought and Christian Sci- 
ence. These typically American- 
made religions, Mrs. Wharton would 
have us understand do not always 
give satisfactory solutions to the 
perplexing problems of life. Too fre- 
quently they simply furnish tem- 
porary avenues of escape from hard 
and pressing realities and thus they 
deserve to be classed with all of the 
other forms of “twilight sleep” con- 
cocted to lull a very materialistic 
and fearful world into a state of 
selfish complacency. 

The mental treatments of the 
New Thought healer Alvah Loft, 
the breathing exercises of the Yogi 
Mahatma of Dawnside, the pseudo- 
mystical mouthings of the Scientific 
Initiate—Sacha Gobine—all fail 
Pauline Manford—the heroine of 
Twilight Sleep—when like so many 
American women she is forced to 
look Reality square in the face. 

No passage it seems to me sums 
up the inadequacy of these fantas- 
tic cults quite so well as one which 
occurs in one of the later chapters 
of Mrs. Wharton’s latest book: 

Mrs. Bruss, the mother of Mrs. 
Manford’s private secretary, has 
been operated upon for cancer. Mrs. 
Manford greets her own daughter 
Nona who has just returned from 
the hospital. 


“‘*And Mrs. Bruss—any news? 
I thought Mazie seemed really hope- 
ful.’ 

“*Yes; the night wasn’t bad. The 

2New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
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doctors think she’ll go on all right 
—for the present.’ ” 

This bad news comes as it were 
like a dark cloud into Mrs. Man- 
ford’s New Thought heaven. She 
frowns; “it was distasteful to have 
the suggestion of suffering and de- 
cay obtruded upon her beatific 
mood. She was living in a world 
where such things were not, and it 
seemed cruel—and unnecessary— 
to suggest to her that perhaps all 
Mrs. Bruss had already endured 
might not avail to spare her future 
misery. 

“I’m sure we ought to try to re- 
sist looking ahead, and creating im- 
aginary suffering for ourselves or 
others. Why should the doctors 
say “for the present”? ‘They can’t 
possibly tell if the disease will come 
back.’ 

“No; but they know it generally 
does.’ ” 

This answer peeves Mrs. Manford 
deeply but suddenly she recalls the 
the teaching of Science and Health 
and turns to her daughter and says: 

“*Can’t you see Nona, that that’s 
just what makes it? Being pre- 
pared to suffer is really the way to 
create suffering. And creating suf- 
fering is creating sin, because sin 
and suffering are really one. We 
ought to refuse ourselves to pain. 
All the great Healers have taught 
that.’ 

“Nona lifted her eyebrows in the 
slightly disturbing way she had. 
‘Did Christ?’ ” 

It seems to me that this last 
speech of Nona’s is the strongest 
apologetic for authentic Christian- 
ity. When we are confronted once 
more by our good friends of New 
Thought and Christian Science: 
when we hear them denying in one 
breath the existence of sin and evil, 
and questioning the possible worth 
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of pain as a corrective and purifier 
of souls, we will do well to recall 
with Nona the image of the cross 
and ask “Did Christ?” 


There is another novel which I 
would mention while discussing 
this subject of religion in fiction. 
It is a swift-moving chronicle of 
human love and passion and in- 
trigue and is called The Holy Lover.* 
The author, Marie Conway Oemler, 
has chosen as a central character 
John Wesley—the founder of Meth- 
odism. The greater part of the book 
treats of the many religious and 
personal dissensions which threat- 
ened to destroy the early colony of 
Georgia. In this story as in most 
popular novels human interest pre- 
dominates and the main thread of 
the narrative is woven around Wes- 
ley’s blighted romance with the 
beautiful young Sophy Hopkey. 
There are some passages, however, 
of special interest to Catholics for 
they uphold the teaching of the his- 
toric Church that sensible guidance 
on religious matters is requisite 
and must be sought at all times. 

The author first of all would 
make it clear to her readers that 
despite his many faults, John Wes- 
ley was in his more divine moments 
a true mystic. She says in part: 


“For some years the thought of 
the hidden life had made to him 
an ineluctable appeal—because he 
feared that the world could not 
give him that which he most de- 
sired. Had he been a Roman Cath- 
olic, his way would have been sim- 
ple. The Church of England, a unit 
of the Church Catholic, would not 
and could not disavow the saints 
and mystics which she, too, could 
claim as a glorious part of her her- 

8New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
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itage. But Rome, to whom belonged 
the Latin world with all its artists, 
and with its more sensuous and 
colorful life, would always look up- 
on that phase of what is called the 
religious life with a more under- 
standing and sympathetic regard. 
Rome offered in her monasteries 
and convents an asylum for souls 
subject to that divine epilepsy, 
souls that, swooning in a love-ecsta- 
sy in the arms of the Heavenly 
Lover, repeat whispered words, re- 
veal ineffable secrets . . . pearls to 
be caught up and treasured by the 
living Church.” 


John Wesley, however, because of 
certain inborn traits and outward 
circumstances, could not exactly 
be classed as a contemplative even 
though the author of The Holy 
Lover suggests that he 


“and maybe Loyola as well— 
might be called for want of a bet- 
ter term, an objective mystic, might 
be said to represent the obverse and 
active side of that shield, of which 
the reverse side shows, say, Santa 
Teresa, John of the Cross, Francis, 
Madame Guyon, Jacob Boehme, 
maybe Pascal. Why not? They too, 
could be astonishingly practical. 
That same Teresa of Jesus, who 

. ‘represents the common sense, 
the discreet enthusiasm of devotion, 
and the interior life which distin- 
guishes Catholic asceticism and the 
mysticism of the saints...’ hada 
good, hard business head as well, 
and not only founded convents but 
managed them. Francis de Sales 
made an excellent working Bishop 
of Grenoble. Catherine of Siena ran 
a hospital with marked efficiency. 
Xavier instituted modern mission- 
ary methods. Loyola organized for 
Rome the terrific weaponless army 
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of the Society of Jesus. . . . In them 
all the self-same spirit moved and 
motivated—the impelling need to 
express and realize themselves, to 
achieve their goal at whatever cost 
in suffering and abasements to 
themselves. They all cry with 
Xavier: ‘Still more, Oh Lord, still 
more: greater trials, heavier cross- 
es!’ and with Teresa, ‘Either to suf- 
fer, or to die!’ They all feel that 
their heart is, as it were, an abyss, 
which God alone can fill.” 





After giving this rather beautiful 
and orthodox explanation of the 
meaning of true mysticism, a mys- 
ticism that has only flowered and 
come to full fruition under the 
watchful discipline of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the author of The 
Holy Lover proceeds to point out, 
successfully I think, some of the 
reasons why the pious Methodist 
Wesley never really attained to the 
sunlit heights. 

In the following paragraph in 
particular it seems to me that Mrs. 
Oemler clearly points out that the 
one thing which Wesley lacked was 
selflessness. Without this utter 
abandonment to the will of God he 
most certainly could never hope to 
walk in the footsteps of John or 
Francis or St. Teresa. 


“He was narrow, because there 
was as yet no selfless love in him. 
He could not yet forget the beloved 
I. And so he never had any of those 
great experiences, in which the 
soul, consumed with selfless pas- 
sion, reposes upon the bosom of the 
Great Lover, and becomes one with 
the essence of the divine flame in 
which she burns.” 


Then, too, it is clear to Catholic 
readers that Wesley had another 
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weakness—a normal human weak- 
ness to be sure but one which only 
a respect and love for the Divine 
Mother of God could effectually 
transmute and sublimate: 


“A man of very strong feelings 
and emotions, John Wesley felt the 
need of tenderness and recognition. 
Women alone, pure, tender reli- 
gious—and obedient—could satisfy 
these deep needs, could console and 
understand him. Had he been a 
Latin [Roman Catholic], he could 
have escaped by flying to the feet of 
Mary, the Virgin, the Mother, and 
placing his turbulent heart in her 
fair hands. But that ideal of wom- 
anhood was out of his reach. A 
Protestant Christian could not stay 
his heart upon Mariolatry.” 


Through the medium of all these 
sentences beginning, “If he had 
been a Roman Catholic,” and in 
fact by the very outcome of the 
story of The Holy Lover the au- 
thor succeeds in impressing upon 
our minds that John Wesley was 
at most, a frustrated saint. Mrs. 
Oemler does not, it is true, come 
out point blank and state that the 
founder of Methodism might have 
risen to greater spiritual heights 
had he had the good fortune to have 
been born within the fold of the 
Mother Church. Many, however, in 
reading The Holy Lover, especially 
if they are acquainted with the less 
romantic biographies of John Wes- 
ley will feel that this is exactly the 
case. Born a child of arid England 
in the eighteenth century, Wesley 
was forced to become the creature 
of his time—the victim of his place. 
The pity of it is that such a thing 
had to be. For nowhere on earth 
did Wesley ever find the peace he 
eternally sought, and even to his 
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dying day there was a great abyss 
in his soul which might have been 
and yet never was quite filled. 


Some years ago, a young minister 
left the evangelical pulpit from 
which he had been preaching, to 
take up the more lucrative business 
of novel writing. Throughout the 
years that have followed there has 
lingered about everything that Har- 
old Bell Wright has written in the 
way of best sellers, much that was 
characteristic of that earlier period 
of evangelism. Sentimental and 
saccharine, his novels have had a 
wide popularity. No one has ever 
been harmed and possibly not a few 
have been helped through reading 
books like The Shepherd of the 
Hills, The Eyes of the World, and 
That Printer of Udells. Simple 
stories, simply told, they make up 
in sentimentality what they lack 
in literary craftsmanship. Back of 
them as back of God and the Gro- 
ceryman‘* looms the ministerial fig- 
ure of Mr. Wright pointing the way 
most authoritatively to what he 
considers a better and nobler order 
of things. For let it be said that 
this his latest book with its glaring- 
ly alliterative title, duly qualifies 
with all of Wright’s earlier volumes 
as a piece of propaganda on behalf 
of that particularly broad and in- 
clusive brand of Protestantism pro- 
fessed by Mr. Wright, Dr. Cadman, 
and others. 

That brand of Protestantism is 
not, I assure you, easy to define. 
To Mr. Wright it means a sort of 
hopeful, pragmatic philosophy of 
life, more or less based upon the 
Bible but circumscribed by no par- 
ticular church or creed. Denomi- 
nationalism, for Mr. Wright, has 
always been a bugaboo and I sup- 

4New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 
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pose if pressed to the wall he would 
confess with his hero Dan Mat- 
thews that the only Christianity he 
knows is the Christianity of the 
old Shepherd of the Hills. And, if 
I recall things correctly, the main 
points of that old gentleman’s doc- 
trine centered around such plati- 
tudinous and generally accepted 
truisms as, “all work which truly 
serves Humanity is God’s work,” 
and “a man’s ministry is whatever 
he can do best for the best life of 
his fellow men.” 

In God and the Groceryman, Mr. 
Wright has but given us another 
version of his favorite, if very gen- 
eral creed. He makes clear at the 
outset that he is convinced of the 
fact that Protestantism as an or- 
ganized religion is a failure. Forth- 
with he blames Protestant denom- 
inationalism for all the ills to which 
the modern world, especially the 
world of modern youth is heir. 
Throughout the book, Wright is 
constantly making accusations of a 
most startling nature against a hy- 
pothetical institution which he calls, 
“The Church.” Wherever that 
phrase occurs, if one is to under- 
stand the exact significance of what 
Mr. Wright is driving at, the criti- 
cal reader will be tempted to put 
in the qualifying adjective Protes- 
tant, for certainly anyone who has 
made a fair and unbiased survey 
of religion in the United States for 
the last fifty years, will not be 
prone to admit that the Catholic 
Church in this country, whatever 
its sins of commission, has been 
guilty of the sins of omission that 
Mr. Wright sees fit to enumerate 
on practically every page of his 
book. 

Worship is still an integral part 
of the Catholic religion as well as 
the practice of good works and it is 
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in particular the absence of worship 
from American religion that Har- 
old Bell Wright sees fit to bemoan. 
After a very pessimistic study of re- 
ligious and social conditions as they 
exist in an average small town, he 
makes his hero Dan Matthews ar- 
rive at the conclusion “that our 
country, because of its rapidly in- 
creasing wealth, together with the 
amazing growth of popular lawless- 
ness, immorality, insane extrava- 
gance and cynical irreligion, is fast 
approaching a state of general an- 
archy, social degeneracy and polit- 
ical rottenness which can only re- 
sult in our national downfall.” Then 
he states as an afterthought: “I 
solemnly believe that the only thing 
which can save America is for us 
somehow to reéstablish through 
worship the peoples’ sense of God 
.. . to save America we must do 
more than deal in good works. To 
save America we must worship 
God.” 

The ideal interdenominational 
Protestant Church so beautifully 
portrayed by Mr. Wright in his 
book has long been dreamed of by 
many of our idealistic compatriots; 
but never has it been pictured quite 
so successfully in the abstract as 
in the Westover Foundation, de- 
scribed in detail in God and the 
Groceryman. We must remember, 
however, that as yet the Westover 
Foundation is still an ideal on pa- 
per rather than a tangible reality 
promising salvation to an objective 
world. In the meantime, there does 
remain with us one truly Universal 
Church—emphasizing the necessity 
of worship as well as of good works, 
the claims of which Mr. Wright 
has seen fit to ignore. And yet this 
Church has all of the qualifications 
of his ideal Westover Foundation, 
except those which are specifically 
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Protestant and hence denomina- 
tional. Beauty and humanitarian- 
ism are still a part of its heritage, 
and within its spacious walls all 
conditions and races of men are 
still invited to worship in a spirit 
of fraternity and unanimity. 

One cannot help but sympathize 
with Mr. Wright and his fellow 
idealists who hope for a better or- 
der of things. There is a great deal of 
practical wisdom, morover, in what 
an old lady says in God and the 
Groceryman as she glances over the 
world of Protestant denomination- 
alism: 


“If it could be done, I'd like to 
see all God’s children gathered to- 
gether under one roof. You can’t 
raise a real family by scatterin’ ’em 
around in so many different homes. 
If Christianity hasn’t outgrown its 
little old denominational log cab- 
ins, it ought to. Those cabins— 
taking them any way you please— 
are too small for the religious fam- 
ily that the Church has got to raise, 
if it expects to cut much of a fig- 
ure in the world to-day. It’s time 
the Church was moving into a big- 
ger house, I say. There’s a lot of 
us will cry over the move, I sus- 
pect, but we'll move just the same, 
*cause we love the family more than 
the house, after all.” 


And yet, despite all that they 
may learn from a book like God 
and the Groceryman, they continue 
to hold out—these disillusioned 
idealists who write and talk so vig- 
orously of the shortcomings of 
Protestantism. They struggle in- 
wardly with themselves and reso- 
lutely refuse to enter the Bigger 
House that stands as ever ready to 
welcome them. The question is, 
will they continue to ignore it as 
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they see their own pitiable little log 
cabins rent by the bitter fires of 
controversy and secession—certain- 
ly they cannot afford to pass it by, 
now at the parting of the ways, if, 
truly as they say, “they really love 
the family more than they do their 
own little houses after all.” 


The title of Fancy Lady, Mr. 
Homer Croy’s latest novel, is most 
misleading. It suggests a piece of 
risqué fiction whereas it turns out 
to be a very serious book on the 
spiritual perplexities of a mother 
and son who have both lost their 
faith in the God of Missouri Prot- 
estantism. Most readers are bound 
to find in Fancy Lady simply an- 
other poorly written novel on life 
as it is lived in the Mid-west. The 
few who are interested in spiritual 
conditions prevalent among a con- 
siderable number of people in this 
country at the present time, will 
find this running commentary by 
Mr. Croy, of unusual significance. 

In the opening chapters of the 
book, we are introduced to Zella 
Boone, formerly a Protestant mis- 
sionary in China, who has returned 
to her native town of Junction City 
to work in a restaurant. She seeks 
this menial labor in order to send 
her son Banner through the State 
University. Her main interests in 
life are her boy and her religion. A 
great blow comes to her when she 
hears that one year at the Univer- 
sity has been sufficient to implant 
serious doubts as to the value of re- 
ligion in the mind of her adolescent 
son. At the State University Ban- 
ner has met a cynical young ma- 
terialist, Dornbush by name, who 
has completely undermined his 
Fundamentalist faith in the Bible. 

His mother is hurt to the extreme 
$2.00. 
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and she thinks of placing him in the 
safer atmosphere of a missionary 
school, but finally “her rapidly re- 
volving mind thought that it would 
be best for him to stay at the Uni- 
versity—he would soon see the shal- 
lowness and falsity of the beliefs of 
the professors. Then he would be 
the stronger for it.” 

But because Banner’s faith has 
not been built upon solid founda- 
tions, and because it has not in real- 
ity been faith at all in the sense 
that the Catholic Church knows it, 
the youth’s respect for his native 
Protestantism is soon dissipated by 
the winds of smart-alec agnosti- 
cism, and, by a strange trick of fate, 
his unbelief gradually undermines 
even his mother’s trust in the Prot- 
estant God and Bible. 

Eventually, because she _ also 
chooses to follow the path of liber- 
alism in morality as well as in re- 
ligion, Zella Boone wins the op- 
probious sobriquet of “fancy lady” 
and is forced to leave town by a 
self-appointed committee of moral 
vigilantes. After all sorts of dis- 
tressing experiences, a great sor- 
row once more unites her with her 
son. Death has deprived Banner of 
his beautiful young wife and he has 
come to see with so many of his 
generation that 


“after all, the test tube left life as 
unexplainable as did the Bible. He 
had begun to discover that the 
world was bigger and more com- 
plicated than he thought. In the 
first kicking up of his heels, he had 
wiped God out of the universe. He 
was merely the survival of the be- 
lief in the supernatural, but now 
Banner was not quite so sure. Be- 
hind the test tube there might be 
a Guidance so much greater than 
the God of the Bible as to stagger 
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the imagination. A thing that im- 
pressed him particularly, in this 
period, was a statement by Plato he 
had come across. Plato had made 
a profound impression upon him 
and he considered him to be the 
greatest philosopher the world had 
ever known. ‘We must have reli- 
gion,’ Plato said. A nation cannot 
be strong without it, he continued 

. cold belief could not inspire 
hope, devotion, sacrifice; it could 
not bring comfort to the hearts of 
the distressed, nor courage to storm- 
ridden souls. But a personal, liv- 
ing God could bring these things to 
a suffering humanity .. . and espe- 
cially if to the belief in God were 
added a belief in personal immor- 
tality, in the belief that we live 
again after death. The hope of an- 
other life gives us courage to meet 
the troubles of this one, and to go 
tranquilly to our death. One phrase 
in particular stuck in Banner’s 
mind. It was, ‘he is twice armed 
who fights with faith.’ ” 


So it is that Banner evolves for 
himself a sort of pragmatic panthe- 
ism which Mr. Croy would have us 
believe satisfied his needs. Such 
a panacea, however, is denied his 
mother. The only compensation 
there is left for her is the prospect 
of marriage with her lover, also an 
agnostic. This is finally made pos- 
sible by Mr. Croy through killing 
J. Daniel Boone, her good-natured 
but shiftless husband, in an auto 
accident. 

Fancy Lady does not qualify 
either as a well-written or as a 
moderately satisfying novel. It does 
carry the old, old message that man 
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is essentially religious despite all 
that the Behaviorists may say to 
the contrary. There is something 
pathetic in the author’s picture of 
the Fancy Lady’s need for prayer. 
“During her childhood,” he says, 
“she had knelt beside the bed, win- 
ter and summer, and said her 
prayers—it was the custom of many 
of the pioneers of her day—but as 
she had grown older she had de- 
cided that God could hear her 
prayers in bed as well as by the side 
of the bed, and had begun to pray 
in bed. Sometimes as she now got 
into bed she found herself praying, 
especially when she was in trouble.” 
Yes, plotless and styleless though it 
be, Mr. Croy’s Fancy Lady may be 
said to carry a vital message be- 
tween the lines. 


A Man of Little Faith, Twilight 
Sleep, The Holy Lover, God and the 
Groceryman, Fancy Lady, these are 
only a few of the many books that 
have come to me in the past month, 
reminding me of the vital interest 
in religion which is characteristic 
of our day. For one thing is cer- 
tain to those of us who are inter- 
ested in a special sense in the de-— 
velopment of the modern mind, and 
that is that the world in which we 
live is probably more concerned 
than ever before in the values of 
the inner or spiritual life. To be 
sure this interest is taking the form 
of a very critical questioning of 
much that has passed for religion 
in the past. But underneath this 
questioning there can be discerned 
a yearning for that ineffable some- 
thing which only real religion can 
give. 











By VerRA MARIE TRACY. 


“T HEARD you, little Sunny, cry- 
ing in the night, your grief and 
the raps of your small sharp knuck- 
les against my pane distinct above 
the tumult of wind and rain and 
sleet. But I hardened my heart, 
drew closer to the open fire, ad- 
justed my drawing board to a better 
light, whistled a cheery tune, and 
still. . . . ‘Execrable little fiend, let 
me be!’ I growled. ‘You cannot 
walk, and you are not big enough 
to fill a man’s arms, let alone his 
heart!’ I strode to the window to 
lower the blind and be rid of you, 
but it framed your drenched face, 
and because I had seen that look in 
the eyes of a drowning kitten, I 
opened the window and let you in. 
And lo! suddenly it was Spring, 
with sunlight streaming in and the 
room filled with woody fragrances.” 
You, Sunny, read the last para- 
graph of the last chapter of The 
Beautiful Story for the twenty-sev- 
enth time, and closed this most as- 
tonishing book with an irritated 
bang. It was almost certainly writ- 
ten to you and about you. There you 
were down pat in the printed pages, 
even to your pongee smocks, your 
little blue-and-silver rosary, the pain 
in your back, the dimple in your 
chin, and your crookedy grin. It 
was dedicated to “The Girl in a 
Wheel Chair,” and you had never 
even heard of the author before! He 
was a brand new star on the liter- 
ary horizon, and the book had be- 
come a best seller. 
Martinette had brought it to you 
because it was all about you, and 
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now, the nine-days’ wonder of it 
having worn slightly off, you were 
left just plain tantalized and cross. 
Several times you had resolved to 
write to the author in care of the 
publishers and demand an explana- 
tion, but just as many times you 
had resolved not to. After all, it 
was such an intimate, breath-tak- 
ing thing to inquire into, and the 
author might reply coldly and dis- 
appointingly: “My dear Miss Sunya 
Sunsea, I assure you I never heard 
of you before. It is merely a coinci- 
dence that the heroine should be 
like you.” No, the something in you 
that had always marveled over and 
delighted in the dear, magical, 
mysterious ways of God, of fairy 
tales, of Santa Claus, and of sun- 
dry odd little happenings which 
had left shining question marks in 
your mind, made you leave it un- 
solved. All your twenty years you 
had insisted upon keeping your il- 
lusions. 

To begin with, it was nine o’clock 
in the morning and you had got 
out of bed on the wrong side. This 
was such a silly way to express it, 
the other side being against the 
wall, but anyway you surely did 
feel grumpy. It was a sodden Feb- 
ruary morning with slate-colored 
skies and moisture dripping from 
bare tree branches, and the mail- 
carrier had just passed you up. 
Again no letter from the Busy 
Father! Oh dear, and you had 
awakened that morning with the 
want of it sticking like a lump in 
your throat. You did have such a 
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beautiful Father—a real hero-Fa- 
ther, fit to grace any exalted story, 
tall, slim, straight, and strong, with 
his silver pompadour and his fas- 
cinating gray eyes! When he came 
to see you once a year, how you 
would snuggle up into the love- 
ly cigar-smelly, shaving-créme-fra- 
grant warmth of his neck, and 
scarcely breathe for sheer love and 
happiness! 

You slumped a little in your 
wheel chair. Sometimes you did 
wish passionately that your Mama 
hadn’t died the day you were born, 
and that your Father hadn’t mar- 
ried again and had another daugh- 
ter named Arenda. Deep down in 
your wicked heart you were jealous 
of Arenda. You had been ever since 
you could remember, and although 
you told Father Daly about it in 
confession again and again, and 
were dreadfully sorry, subcon- 
sciously you kept right on being 
jealous. You knew it by the dull, 
heavy ache inside of you every time 
the Busy Father wrote about Aren- 
da. She was the dear delight of his 
heart, the apple of his eye, and the 
most sought-after girl in town. She 
was beautiful and wore silk every 
day. She could sing like a bird, 
dance, play the piano and violin, 
and she was always happy. It 
seemed like a reproach when the 
Busy Father added this last link to 
the chain of praise. You were never 
quite happy. But why shouldn’t 
Arenda be? She had everything— 
even him. 

You were not beautiful, and you 
had none of Arenda’s accomplish- 
ments. You couldn’t even walk! 
Never, never would you be able to 
make the Busy Father proud of you. 
And never, never could you have 
him just for yourself. A sob caught 
you. You could smell Gran making 
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cookies out in the kitchen. A little 
still thought laid soothing fingers 
on your heart. You had something 
Arenda could never have. You had 
Gran. Not all the riches of earth 
could buy her. Not even for the 
Busy Father himself would you ex- 
change her! 

But still—oh dear, you wished 
you felt like.painting this morning. 
You were making the sweetest lit- 
tle greeting cards, with just a sug- 
gestion of snow-capped mountain, 
a wisp of pine tree, and a rock or 
two. The tourists liked them, and 
you got fifteen cents apiece for 
them at the corner drug store. The 
money came in handy when you 
and Martinette went there some- 
times on warm summer evenings 
for ice cream sodas and lemon stick 
candy. It was such fun, too, to come 
back and surprise Gran, saying her 
rosary in a vine-secluded corner of 
the porch, with a pasteboard carton 
of ice cream and a tiny box of choc- 
olate mints. But you were too un- 
happy to paint this morning. 

You picked up your mandolin. 
Out of tune as usual, and you be- 
gan tightening the strings. One 
snapped and hit you on the nose. 
Disgusting! You tossed the instru- 
ment back on the sofa. There was 
your workbasket. Five years be- 
fore you had begun embroidering a 
nice table runner for Gran’s birth- 
day. It was still unfinished. You 
spread it out, glanced contemptu- 
ously at the stolid daisies, and wad- 
ding it up in a ball, thrust it hur- 
riedly back. No use. You were go- 
ing to cry. 

You glanced over the stand table 
with swimming eyes, and your fin- 
gers reached out and closed on a 
white-and-gold volume. Omar Khay- 
yam, of course! A bad habit of 
yours when you were blue. Omar 
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was a naughty old man in a white 
nightie and turban, entirely too 
fond of grapejuice, and fearfully 
pessimistic. Sister Brigid had told 
you he wasn’t nice and to let him 
severely alone, but goodness knows 
the poor old dear was fascinating, 
even at his worst. Once every doz- 
en or so quatrains he did say some- 
thing true. For instance: 


“When You and I behind the Veil 
are past, 

Oh, but the long, long while the 
world shall last! 

Which of Our coming and Our go- 
ing heeds 

As the Sea’s self should heed a 
pebble cast.” 

But this one—oh, wasn’t it terrible? 

“The Moving Finger writes, and 
having writ, 

Not all your Piety nor all your 
Wit 

Can lure It back to cancel half a 
line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a 
word of It!” 


You looked up at the Sacred Heart 
framed over the sofa. “I don’t be- 
lieve it, You know,” you told Him 
softly. Then you did cry, until you 
felt that your heart was just a lit- 
tle island in an ocean of tears. 

The front door slammed and 
Martinette pirouetted in. Exuber- 
ant, seventeen-year-old Martinette 
was like a spirited young horse that 
could never walk decorously for 
prancing. “Ye gods!” quoth that 
damsel. “Turn off the weeps. It’s 
damp enough every place. A beast- 
ly tree just poured a whole quart 
of water down my back!” You were 
so glad she was there that you 
reached out savage small hands 
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and clutched great handfuls of her 


sweater. “Why aren’t you in 
school?” you inquired morosely. 

“Because it’s Birthington’s Wash- 
day, and they wouldn’t let me in,” 
Martinette informed you airily. “If 
you possess a dime and two pen- 
nies and don’t mind the extrava- 
gance, we can go to a movie. You 
can wear your new green raincoat 
and green hat and green bumber- 
shoot! Is that sufficient induce- 
ment?” Omar Khayyam slid out 
of your lap with a thud, and she 
toed him contemptuously under the 
sofa. 

“Get my pig,” you snuffled, and 
grinned at her blear-eyed. 

“Bawl-baby, you look like a 
Chinaman,” she said. “Blow!” and 
presented you with a very service- 
able handkerchief. When your iron 
pig, after much shaking, had been 
induced to yield up a quarter and 
three pennies, Martinette got you 
ready. Gran came in with a plat- 
ter and fortified you both with 
warm cookies before you started. 
At the door of your room your eyes 
glanced back and kissed the ivory 
crucifix on your blue wall. Once 
upon a time Sister Brigid had given 
it to you for being good a whole 
week in school, and it was so alive 
and lovable! “I’m sorry I was so 
mean, and cried,” you apologized 
tenderly. 

“Do stop talking to yourself,” 
said Martinette. “It’s a sign of de- 
crepitude.” 

You kissed Gran goodbye and 
held her dear old wrinkled hands 
to your cheek. Your heart always 
hurt when you did this, because she 
was old and some day you would 
kiss her goodbye for the last time. 
But you felt elated too. “Dearest,” 
you said. “I’m faring forth into the 
wide, wide world. Perhaps I'll 
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meet with a Beautiful Adventure 
before I return!” 

“Chump!” derided Martinette. 

“Dear funny child!” sighed Gran 
lovingly. 

It began happening just as Mar- 
tinette started wheeling you across 
the busiest street in town. She said, 
“There’s that silly, ugly young man 
come out of his office to stare at us 
again!” You looked at him across 
the street, and he looked back in- 
tently, standing at the very edge 
of the curb. For months and 
months you had been seeing him 
thus, every time you and Martin- 
ette came to town. Why was he 
always staring? 

“IT don’t think he’s silly or ugly,” 
you said, “and of course he’s in love 
with you.” 

“Well,” sniffed Martinette, who 
understood mice and men consid- 
erably better than you did, “I sim- 
ply couldn’t see him. Red hair and 
freckles and bones—ugh!” 

A great cold drop of rain spatted 
you on the nose, and suddenly you 
hoisted your brilliant green umbrel- 
la with a jaunty flourish. And then 
—why, then everything was Bed- 
lam! There were men shouting, 
women screaming, and motors 
honking. There were the whir of 
tremendous forces all about you 
and great sheets of muddy water 
that rose up and drenched you. Then 
you were lifted—lifted, and your 
wheel chair was struck from under 
you and scattered in forty pieces all 
over the street. 

The young man with red hair 
and freckles and bones deposited 
you in his office chair, and Martin- 
ette, her superb self-confidence 
shaken for once, knelt beside you, 
sobbing hysterically. You didn’t 
know why you couldn’t see very 
well, but the young man’s beautiful 
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ugly face was just a whirling pin- 
wheel. You made a rousing effort; 
“Thank you for saving me,” you 
quavered, “but it wasn’t a particle 
of use. I’m going to die anyway in 
just a minute. Why won’t his face 
stay put?” you added in an anxious 
aside to the blur that was Martin- 
ette. You glanced at her again 
sharply. It was really remarkable, 


but she looked like a hippopotamus. 


“I know it’s positively Victorian,” 
you apologized to everybody in gen- 


eral, “but I think [’m going to 
faint!” And you did. 
* * * 


You opened your eyes in your own 
blue room. Twelve tall roses, as 
stiff and straight as sentinels, kept 
guard in Gran’s best glass pitcher 
on the stand at the foot of your 
bed. Twelve more looked dread- 
fully uncomfortable in Gran’s squat 
yellow crock pitcher on the chif- 
fonier, and over on the dresser 
yet twelve more languished and 
dreamed of death in Gran’s china 
cracker jar with the funny bird. 
Two long-haired, very round, pudgy 
kittens, one gray, one yellow, sat 
on the counterpane, solemnly wash- 
ing their pansy faces. Beside you 
reposed a perfectly enormous, in- 
credibly sumptuous pink satin box, 
painted with more roses and tied 
with exaggerated rosettes of silver 
tulle. You had never seen anything 
like it before, but of course you 
knew it contained layer upon layer 
of chocolates and bonbons wrapped 
in tinsel or nesting in fluted cups 
of tinted paper. 

Gran creaked drowsily to and fro 
in the painted rocker beside your 
bed. The clock with a face like a 
brownie’s kept grinning at you and 
chuckling: “Wake up! Wake up!” 
The ivory crucifix, all silent and 
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suffering and _ eloquent, hung 
against the blue wall. You put up 


tentative shaky fingers to the ice- 
cap on your head. Then you 
reached out and swept the kittens 
pellmell into the cuddly place be- 
neath your chin. 

“Dear child!” cried Gran, start- 
ing up and kissing you. You felt 
unaccountably abashed. After a 
while you said: “Where did I get 
these and this and that and those 
and them?” Gran produced a card 
from her apron pocket. “It came 
with the flowers,” she explained. 

On one side was a masculine 
scrawl: “Little Sunny, I have put 
something in the heart of every rose 
to make you well. Peter.” You 
swallowed your heart and almost 
never recovered it. “Peter Hollis, 
Architect,” was printed on the re- 
verse side. 

“Who is Peter Hollis?” 
asked, as if you didn’t know. 

“He is the young man with red 
hair,” began Gran. 

“And freckles and bones,” you in- 
terpolated. 

“Who saved your life, darling!” 
she concluded, wiping her eyes. 

Your next question was startling- 
ly irrevelant: “Did Martie stop 
looking like a hippopotamus? It 
was fearfully unbecoming.” 

The morning Peter came to see 
you, you were propped up on the 
living room sofa in your best pink 
negligee, and the kittens wore pink 
and blue neckties. You never could 
remember afterwards what you and 
he talked about until suddenly you 
were telling him about The Beauti- 
ful Story and how perplexed you 
were. Extraordinarily enough, he 
took a copy from his pocket and 
laid it in your lap. But you kept 
right on talking, never heeding, 
until you started to open the book 


you 
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The 
author’s name sizzled up at you in 
blazing letters, and your heart fell 
down a whole flight of stairs with 


to show him the dedication. 


excitement. It was true. Peter 
Hollis, Architect, had written The 
Beautiful Story. 

You thought of the charming and 
audacious knight in the fairy tale 
who presents the princess with “the 
most beautiful thing in the world” 
—a mirror, because it reflects her 
image, and here, Peter, your knight, 
had written a book—a beautiful 
story, mirroring you! His green 
eyes were saying ineffable things. 
You looked away confusedly, and 
slapped the yellow kitten for star- 
ing. But Peter kissed you hard 
right in the middle of your crook- 
edy grin! 

“Dearest Father Man,” you wrote, 
“there is a white house on a high 
hill, and we live in it! There is a 
room all lattice work and pink 
roses, like the one you had fixed for 
Arenda, and it’s mine! There are 
glass elephants and turtles full of 
goldfish in the window-seats, and I 
have a white cockatoo named Ca- 
priccio. 

“We have strawberries and sun- 
shine for breakfast, and the kittens 
get on the table and drink all the 
cream. I am always happy. It is 
Spring, and the trees wear green 
chiffon, the mountains are the 
sweetest blue you ever even dreamed 
of, and just a moment ago a robin 
laughed. 

“Peter earns the living, Gran 
takes care of us, and I—I am being 
loved! Peter draws big houses and 
little houses for people to live in, 
and big buildings and little build- 
ings for people to work in, and yes- 
terday he drew a church. And now 
we're rich enough to go to Canada 
and see a Great Surgeon who is go- 
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ing to make me walk. Oh, Father, 
your Sunny is going to walk—and 
walk! 

“P.S. I almost forgot to tell you 
I’m married. 

“P.P.S. To Peter, I mean.” 


« * * 


So you and Peter, Gran, Martin- 
ette, and the kittens, all went to 
Canada to interview the Great Sur- 
geon. It was a very solemn session, 
and terrified little chills kept rac- 
ing up and down your spine. The 
examination had scarcely begun 
when the Great Surgeon threw out 
his hands, shrugged, and exclaimed: 
“Meester Hollis, we will converse!” 

They left you lying on the table 
like a rag doll, and went out and 
slammed the door. You promptly 
slid off and rolled over and over to 
eavesdrop. The Great Surgeon was 
excited and voluble. You heard 
things about your condition which 
made your blood curdle, but for- 
tunately you forgot them later. 
Gradually the voices subsided, only 
you could hear poor dear Peter 
stamping around and around the 
room like mad. At last he roared: 
“One chance in a thousand, and yet 
you’re actually proposing that I 
take it? God! Let me out of here!” 

“Don’t listen to him, God!” you 
implored. 

The door burst open, and Peter 
stooped and gathered you up in his 
arms. “Put on your hat!” he bel- 
lowed. You were clutching the 
folds of your dressing-gown fran- 
tically about you. “But—Peter!” 
you gasped, “do w—wait till I put 
on my dress!” 

Back in your hotel apartment 
you and Peter had a “scene.” One 
chance in a thousand seemed in- 
finitely better to you than no 
chance at all. But Peter was per- 
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fectly unreasonable and obdurate. 
Peter was a mule. You seized him 
by the necktie and shook him good. 
You even bit him a little on the 
ear. But finally you subsided wea- 
rily against his heart, with a finger 
hooked in his buttonhole. A knock 
sounded, and he tipped you right 
off his knees into a nest of cushions. 
He turned from the door frowning 
over an open telegram. “We've got 


to go back,” he announced. “Busi- 
ness!” 
“Oh, dear,” you sighed. “After 


we spent all this time getting here! 
And I like Canada—I mean I would 
if I had a chance. Did you forget 
to draw a steeple on the church, 
Peter?” 

He hunched his shoulders and 
looked ferocious. You knew he was 
merely thinking, so you waited 
calmly, twisting your diamond ring 
around your lovely manicured fin- 
ger. “Would you like to stay here 
until I come back?” he asked reluc- 
tantly. 

“No!” you said promptly. Then 
the very biggest idea you had ever 
had popped into your mind. “Yes!” 
you said instantly, feeling quite 
breathless and dizzy. 

“God help me!” groaned Peter, 
shooing imaginary bats. “Was there 
ever such a woman? No—yes! No— 
yes! Now will you stay, or will you 
won’t? Think hard!” 

“I will!” you giggled, thinking 
so hard your nose puckered, and 
reaching out, you planted a nice kiss 
on his little finger. 

Gran and Martinette did every- 
thing they could to discourage the 
life-sized idea. “It’s rank disobedi- 
ence to your husband,” wept dear- 
est Gran. “Oh, my, the instructions 
he gave me for taking care of you, 
as if I didn’t know how after twenty 
years of practice!” 
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“Yes, it’s quite a tremendous idea,” 
mused Martinette dryly, “about the 
size of an elaborate marble tomb- 
stone inscribed: ‘Here lies Sunny!’” 

Even those impertinent kittens— 
one scrambled up your back and 
spat in your ear, while the other bit 
you on the wedding ring finger, but 
you remained just as determined as 
ever, and after a while nobody op- 
posed you at all. You guessed it 
was because you were a married 
lady now, and so grownup and dig- 
nified. You adored the way the 
Great Surgeon addressed you as 
“Madame,” when he didn’t forget 
and call you “Leetle girl.” The very 
last thing before you took the ether, 
you whispered in his ear: “Do be 
careful. If anything happens, poor 
dear Peter will burst a blood vessel. 
I think Africa would make a dandy 
hiding place!” 

Then you folded your hands and 
said: “Sacred Heart of Jesus, I 
place my trust in Thee!” and went 
to sleep, smiling. 

You didn’t know why you couldn’t 
see very well, but the Great Surgeon 
certainly did look like an absurd 
grizzly bear ambling in on its tip- 
toes. You didn’t feel like speaking 
to him, but perhaps it were better 
to let him know. He might be go- 
ing to bury you, one never could 
tell. 

“Listen,” you whispered, shaking 
a wobbly forefinger at him, “I’m 
alive!” He leaped in the air with 
surprise. It was really the shock 
of his life. Another astounding bit 
of news awaited him. 

“I'm going to walk!” you an- 
nounced, and wiggled your toes 
demonstratively. Instantly he turned 
purple and began to fizz and inflate. 

“Mon Dieu!” Don’t weegle ze 
toes, leetle girl!” he bellowed, gyrat- 
ing like a windmill gone mad. 
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“Ha!” you giggled derisively, 
“you sound exactly like dear dar- 
ling Peter!” 

He went down on his funny 
knees with an awful thud. “Don’t 
talk, petite Madame,” he implored 


tearfully. “My work be all undo. 
Be calm. Be valiant. Sink of le 
bon Dieu an’ ze loving husban’. 


Close ze jolie eyes, sleep like an 
angel, an’ to-morrow we geef you a 
spoonful of soup! So?” 

The morning came when you 
were to take your first step. The 
cast was off. You were a butterfly 
just emerging from its cocoon, its 
wings still untried. The Great Sur- 
geon and Gran and Martinette came 
in together. The room was lined 
with tall mirrors and you could see 
your elfin self, so slim, so straight, 
in your high-necked, long-sleeved 
muslin gown, your small piquant 
face alight with expectation. The 
nurses put tiny scarlet slippers on 
your feet and a flame-colored negli- 
gee over your white gown, and 
helped you to stand. You put out 
your hands on either side as if you 
were balancing on a wire. You were 
so timid and so tremulous, and your 
throat ached with unshed happy 
tears. 

You took a step swayingly, and 
smiled into the tense faces. “Bravo!” 
cried the Great Surgeon, and Mar- 
tinette clapped. Then you looked 
in a mirror and watched yourself 
take another. Blank horror froze 
your face. You took yet another to 
make sure, and then—you reached 
the Great Surgeon in three leaps 
and seized him by his white linen 
lapels. 

“You wicked, wicked man!” you 
shrieked agonizedly, shaking him 
till his shoulder seams creaked. 
“You’ve made me walk like a 
chicken!” 

















There was a moment of hushed 
consternation, but only a moment. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared the Great 
Surgeon, like a mighty hurricane, 
and “Ha! Ha! Ha!” rang out Mar- 
tinette’s splendid young laughter. 
In the silent wards, the dying heard 
it and smiled, the convalescent 
echoed it weakly. Only Gran smiled 
tremulously through her tears at 
seeing her baby take six whole steps 
alone—three small and three very 
large ones! But you collapsed, sob- 
bing, on the floor. “Now Peter will 
never forgive me!” you mourned 
bitterly. “Now Peter will never love 
me again!” 

The Great Surgeon sat down on 
the floor beside you, still quivering 
like an immense bowlful of jelly. 
“So! You walk like a sheecken, 
pauvre petite?” he comforted you. 
“How 'you eggspeck to walk when 
first you try? You leeft ze feet so, 
but zat nervousness, zat weakness, 
zat excitability! Meesis Hollis wait. 
Some day she walk like one god- 
dess. But yes!” Then he became 
convulsive again, and teetered out 
of the room like an _ intoxicated 
grizzly. 

Meanwhile Peter was in South 
America, designing a castle for 
somebody in Spain. He sent you all 
the ugly jewelry, cobweb laces, 
moth-eaten mantillas, and fragile 
old fans, he could find. Once he 
sent you a pair of alligators which 
you promptly presented to the ele- 
vator pilot. You wrote to him every 
day with your rose feather pen, 
ever coaxing him to further dis- 
tances and longer sojourns. 

“Five thousand miles more can’t 
put a crimp in my heartstrings, 
Peter Angel,” you wrote once. “I'd 
love you even at the South Pole! 
Besides, we need the money. You 
have no idea what an extravagant 
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woman I’m getting to be. I need a 
new hat. Probably you didn’t know 
it but you sat on my best one just 
before you left.” You prayed that 
he would stay away until you 
learned to walk. How surprised he 
would be when you ran to meet 
him! In fancy, you saw yourself 
descending a great flight of pol- 
ished stairs, thrilled, exultant, with 
Peter standing at the foot, reaching 
up hungry arms for you. You in- 
tended to have jeweled heels and a 
bewildering fan of flame-colored 
ostrich plumes for the occasion. 

And you did learn to walk, not 
voluptuously like one of those lum- 
bering, smirking old goddesses, but 
buoyantly, boyishly, like the trim 
little American you were, with your 
hands in your pockets, your chin 
tip-tilted saucily, and your crook- 
edy grin puckered up in an engag- 
ing whistle. When you had mastered 
walking, Martinette and the kit- 
tens chased you around and around 
the room one morning, and you ran 
like a deer. Oh, it was such fun! 
You leaped into the middle of the 
bed, dodging a whole flight of pil- 
lows Martinette fired at you. 

“It’s no use—no use at all!” you 
gasped, fanning yourself with both 
hands. “I’m too happy. It can’t 
last. I’ve either got to die, or—or 
wake up!” Just then the door 
opened and Peter came in. You be- 
gan getting down from the table, 
laboriously, like a guilty, reluctant, 
little girl from a high fence. 

Peter glared at you with hard 
green eyes and pursed mouth, for 
all the world like somebody you 
used to know—somebody named 
Peter— 


* * * 


You opened your eyes in your 
own blue room. Gran _ creaked 
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drowsily to and fro in the painted 
rocker beside your bed. You lifted 
tentative, shaky fingers to the ice- 
cap on your head. Nothing was 
true. You had dreamed it—every 
bit. 

“Dear child,” cried Gran, starting 
up and kissing you. 

“Was I hurt?” you asked, as if 
you really wanted to know. 

“Not a scratch. It’s just the shock 
that made you sleep like this. Oh, 
Sunny, when I saw you carried in 
senseless, I remembered what you 
said about having a Beautiful Ad- 
venture—” 

“I did have it, dearest,” you as- 
sured her. “I—I walked!” Her dar- 
ling, wrinkled face streamed with 
tears. You felt better already— 
glad you hadn’t been killed. Gran 
would have missed you so. Nobody 
to make cookies for! Nobody to 
love and yearn and worry over! 
You sobbed a little yourself with 
the pathos of it. 

“Such a beautiful young man,” 
Gran went on. 

“Red hair? Freckles? Bones? 
Green eyes?” you interpolated. 

“Why, I didn’t notice,” said Gran. 

“Named Peter Hollis?” you asked 
carelessly. 

“No, he’s Johnnie Jenkins. His 
father has a real estate office on 
Main Street. Peter Hollis? Let me 
see. Oh, he’s the author of that 
silly book, The Beautiful Story, 
everybody’s talking about. And 
honey, that book couldn’t have been 
very good for you. You’ve done 
nothing this whole blessed after- 
noon but rave about somebody 
named Peter!” 

“Yes, dearest,” you said. Out-of- 
doors it was clearing up. A bar of 
sunlight lingered on the wall. You 
felt very sad, as if some one had 
just died. 
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“Poor little baby,” yearned Gran, 
“you haven’t eaten a thing since 
early morning. Shall I make you a 
nice cup of tea?” 

“No, dearest,” you said. So she 
went right out to make you one. 

Out on the sidewalk, beyond the 


lilac bushes, Martinette and the 
red-haired young man went saun- 
tering past the window. She was 
prancing, as usual, with saucy chin 
tip-tilted, and curls, which would 
never stay put, flying. While he— 
he just looked at her with all his 
eyes and heart and soul! Ah, for 
others the reality, but for you al- 
ways ...only a dream. You 
turned to the ivory crucifix on the 
wall with eyes of mute question- 
ing. 

Out of the shadows He came to 
you, because you were so little and 
hurt. In lusterless white, the silken 
curls about His love-sweet Face, a 
delicate tracery of something across 
His Brow as of a wound long- 
healed. The eyes of your soul saw 
Him. The ears of your soul heard 
Him. 

“If you could walk,” He said, 
“you would not have Me for your 
Knight. How quickly you would 
turn to another! I know. I know.” 
You laid your hot cheek against His 
pierced Hand. 

“When I come again,” the sweet, 
sad, soundless Voice went on, “I 
will bring you the Most Beautiful 
Thing in the world!” 

Gran came back with a cup of tea, 
and two of her little, fat, brown 
hermits, bursting with nuts and 


raisins. You took a sup of tea and 
burned your tongue. Then you ate 
a raisin. 


“Dearest,” you said, “please 
phone and ask Father Daly to come 
in the morning. I want... Our 
Lord.” 








THE DRAMA. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. ESCAPE. 


F Escape is to be Mr. Galsworthy’s 

last play, as he himself has an- 
nounced, we also believe it to be his 
finest. It has economy of words 
and richness of ideas. The charac- 
terization is given both by line and 
by action. 

Because it is presented in a series 
of swiftly passing episodes, there 
are those who suggest that it is not 
a play proper; but if drama con- 
sists in the “spectacle of a will striv- 
ing towards a goal” then it would 
seem to embody most appositely 
that definition. Though the scenes 
may be unrelated geographically 
and in regard to the characters, yet 
they are most pertinently bound to- 
gether by the figure of the fugitive 
and, thematically, are entirely unit- 
ed, as they all disclose different 
moods of reaction towards human 
suffering when pity must be modi- 
fied by justice. 

The story of Escape is generous 
in subject for thought and argu- 
ment. An officer, with a War rec- 
ord, who, to defend a chance wom- 
an, strikes out at a policeman and 
accidentally kills him, is condemned 
to five years in Dartmoor Prison for 
manslaughter. One year is suffi- 
cient to break down his morale. Re- 
membering how he was able to 
reach the Dutch border from a Ger- 
man detention camp, he makes a 
break for freedom. But there is no 
border for him now. Every man’s 
hand is against him. The first per- 
son to offer help is a woman. It is 


interesting to note that none of the 
women that he meets have any 
legal scruples. There are three. For 
the first, he is simply one of her 
own kind and a good sportsman. 
For the second, he is Romance and 
the aristocracy. For the third, he 
is any hunted creature. For the 
men—to the Law militant, the con- 
stables, he is a nuisance and a per- 
sonal grievance; to the Law quies- 
cent, the retired Judge, he presents 
a specious nibble at philanthropy; 
to the middle class—on a holiday— 
he is the symbol of the Constitution 
flouted, of disturbed respectability; 
to the Farmer, he is vermin, some- 
thing to be exterminated; to the 
Church—an enigma. But at least 
the sorely puzzled parson does try 
to think out the right and wrong 
of it. “Sanctuary!” cries out the 
man in extremity to the priest. 
“Impossible,” returns the clergy- 
man, “the Church belongs now to 
the State.” “What would Christ 
have done?” asks the man. The 
clergyman shakes his head. “That 
is the hardest question in the world. 
Nobody ever knows . . . He was a 
genius.” And in that answer prob- 
ably lies the reason for his own be- 
wilderment. But in the asking of 
the question the man has offered up 
the noblest form of prayer. The 
way is suddenly made clear to him. 
He gives himself up to save the par- 
son from a lie. The man has found 
out where true freedom hides. Quite 
rightly is the title Escape and not 
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“Capture.” Captain Denant returns 
to Dartmoor, but no longer a pris- 
oner. 

There is a terrible undercurrent 
all through Escape—the agony of 
the hunted. We wonder if the foxes 
of England have not haply found 
their best champion. They may have 
been factors in teaching to English- 
men the laws of good sportsman- 
ship that have steadied the crum- 
bling tenets of chivalry, but, having 
done their part, are they not now 
to share in the reward? Will any- 
one who has been moved by Escape 
be able to forget Captain Denant on 
the hunting field? 

“D’you hold with digging foxes 
out?” asks the Captain of the Farm- 
er. “I du.” “H’m a fair twister,” 
says the constable. “’E can run and 
twist like a rabbit. H’m a desper- 
ate foxy chap,” says the Farmer. 
“Woi! Got un!” as Denant steps 
out. “The varmint! Worry, wor- 


ry, worry!” Be quiet in this place 
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and go out—you shame God!” 


thunders the Parson. 


“*T would ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years 
If Parson lost his senses 
And people came to theirs 
And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears 
And wretched blind pit ponies 
And little hunted hares.” 


That is what Ralph Hodgson wrote 
after the War. 

“It’s one’s decent self one can’t es- 
cape,” says Galsworthy’s man, “Ah! 
That’s it,” says the Parson. “God 
keep you!” What better last line 
for a last play? 

Mr. Winthrop Ames’s production 
of Escape is all one would like it to 
be. Mr. Leslie Howard carries the 
brunt of it bravely as Denant.—At 
the Booth Theater. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE Ivory Door.—Forsaking the 
very young, Mr. Milne has now 
given us a little symposium on the 
nature of Truth in the form of a 
play about a certain King Perivale 
and a certain very fair princess, 
Lilia, in a kingdom quite far away 
and long ago. Perivale as a boy 
simply had to ask questions and, 
grown up to be King, he found him- 
self one of those unfortunate rulers 
who must look over the wall of ac- 
cepted facts. There really wasn’t 
very much hope for him as, but a 
few feet from his throne, was the 
Ivory Door; the Door, through 


which none of his family who had 
passed had ever returned. That was 
one of the universally accepted facts 
of this 


kingdom. But Perivale 


wouldn’t accept it. He would know 
the why and the where of it. So, 
on the eve of his marriage with the 
very fair Lilia, he opened the Ivory 
Door and walked through. What 
happened to Perivale then, it is 
hardly fair to tell you if you have 
still to see the play. We can only 
remind you that his subjects had 
already accepted the fact of his dis- 
appearance once the Ivory threshold 
was passed. 

Mr. Milne has added to the Prag- 
matism of James, the Will of Scho- 
penhauer, the Truth to most men 
is what they want to be True. They 
seem to close their eyes and ears to 
any refutation of it—even living 
proof; which comes very near to 
telling you the whole story. One of 
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the most charming parts of the 
fable is when the Princess with sim- 
ple courage goes in search of her 
bridegroom through the terrible 
Door. 

As it is written by Milne, one may 
rightfully expect the dialogue to 
possess both distinction and beauty 
as well as his own form of wit. Mr. 
Hopkins has given the play a very 
delightful production with such fin- 
ished artists as Ernest Lawford, 
Donald Meek, A. P. Kaye, Louise 
Closser Hale, etc. The only weak- 
ness lies in the very uneven tech- 
nique of Henry Hull as Perivale. At 
times Mr. Hull rises to the occasion, 
at others he sinks back to the dic- 
tion of Lulu Belle. He wavers be- 
tween the straight and the romantic 
reading of his part and in.the Pro- 
logue wholly bungles it. The Lilia of 
Linda Watkins is much more satis- 
factory. But, though its approach is 
a bit tedious, we consider The Ivory 
Door something worth entering.— 
At the Charles Hopkins Theater. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.— 
Though to others than Norwegians, 
An Enemy of the People might be 
considered tragic, Mr. Hampden 
plays it quite joyously as a comedy, 
which is really legitimate, as Dr. 
Stockmann, proclaiming himself un- 
defeated at the end, faces a pretty 
bleak future full of optimism and 
imagination. The honest doctor is 
usually taken as a prototype of Ib- 
sen himself for the play was written 
as a vent to his emotions after the 
storm aroused by the publication of 
Ghosts, when instead of a national 
literary hero, he found himself the 
butt of general obloquy. 

As the play opens, Stockmann and 
his native town are both on the crest 
of a wave of prosperity due to the 
medicinal Baths, for whose exploi- 
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tation Stockmann was largely re- 
sponsible, and for which he had 
been appointed medical officer. Lux- 
uriating in the opportunity for hos- 
pitality and friendship that his po- 
sition and salary afford, Stockmann 
suddenly discovers that the source 
of the Baths is polluted. Unless re- 
medial measures are at once taken, 
the minor cases of infection that 
had puzzled him the past summer 
may become a serious epidemic the 
next season. Delighted with the im- 
portance of his discovery, the Doc- 
tor ingenuously prepares a cam- 
paign of enlightenment in the local 
press, when he learns to his horror 
that his fellow citizens much prefer 
the risk of a high mortality among 
their visitors to a possible loss of 
prestige for their Baths and the ex- 
penditure of several hundred thou- 
sand kronen. 

When Stockmann persists, he is 
hounded from a public meeting as 
an enemy of the people. The world 
has no use for the man with the 
lantern if he uses it to show that 
the foundations of its grandeur are 
faulty. But honesty is so integral 
a part of the simple-hearted Stock- 
mann that it is simply impossible 
for him to waver even when his as- 
tute old father-in-law tells him he 
has invested all his daughter’s 
patrimony in shares for the Baths. 

It is a very lovable characteriza- 
tion that Mr. Hampden gives us. 
One of the very best he has done. 
A dreamer of affectionate and gen- 
erous simplicity, yet full of grit 
for the principles of his profession 
and his faith. “This is what I’ve 
discovered,” says Stockmann, “the 
strongest man upon earth is he who 
stands alone.” Yet does he? For 
surely such honest gentlemen as he 
stand very close to God.—At the 
Hampden Theater. 
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Porcy.—For those who read the 
terse but very moving story by Du 
Bose Heyward, it may be stated at 
the start that the name of the play 
should really be “Catfish Row.” In 
the book that courtyard in the black 
quarter of Charleston was sketched 
in as a background against which 
Porgy, the beggar, found his man- 
hood in the protection of Crown’s 
Bess. In the play, the background 
has been robbed of its perspective 
and has become the foreground—in 
fact has absorbed the entire stage. 
Porgy enters and plays his part but 
the limelight is no longer centered 
upon him and his tragedy but is 
diffused over all that richly moving, 
variegated group that live, sing, suf- 
fer, stab, and laugh in and out the 
windows, doorsteps, and court of 
Catfish Row. To us, to whom the 
darky in his own setting is un- 
known, it is an absorbing experi- 
ence. The authenticity is patent. 
The amazing changes from play to 
passion; the sudden harmonizing of 
emotions into “spirituals” ; the spon- 
taneous joy of the picnic; the aban- 
donment of mourning around the 
corpse; the horror of the hurricane 
—it is no wonder that no one set of 
characters can hope to rival in in- 
terest that closely united group. One 
thing that stands out uniquely to 
Northern eyes is the intensely col- 
lective spirit of Catfish Row and its 
denizens. Perhaps it is the direct 
survival of tribal life; for it seems 
that the slaves of the Carolina rice 
fields were a more or less unified 
importation, who have developed 
and preserved a dialect of their own. 

The Theater Guild has presented 
an extraordinary panorama. That 
Porgy as a play has been submerged 
may be regretted but the substi- 
tuted spectacle is one well worth 
seeing.—At the Guild Theater. 
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INTERFERENCE.—Originally staged 
and played by Sir Gerald du Mau- 
rier, this “hit” of two London sea- 
sons, is a melodrama so suavely and 
expertly finished that it seems to 
merit the expression of recommen- 
dation, usually accorded to a horse, 
of being perfectly “mannered.” The 
story, after the fashion of polite 
melodrama curvets about a pack- 
age of letters whose contents seri- 
ously compromise the wife of a 
famous London physician, but so 
nicely is the plot constructed, and 
so interesting are the characters 
that, like the roast beef of old Eng- 
land, one does well on the old fare. 
The cast is most happy in being 
headed by two London and New 
York favorites, Mr. Arthur Wont- 
ner and Mr. A. E. Matthews. The 
great specialist of Mr. Wontner is 
a very charming and forceful per- 
son. The villain of Mr. Matthews, 
unlike most wastrel villains, has also 
an appreciation for Keats, and when 
he rids the world and his stage of a 
highly obnoxious woman, he de- 
clares he did it because she offended 
his sense of delicacy! But he also 
has a redeeming sense of decency 
left in him which he displays at the 
end. 

There is a great deal of good stage 
business—possibly injected by Sir 
Gerald—noticeably one small touch 
when the great doctor, having found 
that the dead woman has a bottle of 
prussic acid from his own labora- 
tory, carefully washes off the label 
and then leaves it on the table, 
while the audience as a man wants 
to call him back before he reaches 
the door, where, of course, he re- 
members it just in time. The ob- 
noxious woman of Miss Kathleen 
MacDonnell is a real and very con- 
sistent piece of obnoxiousness. On 
the whole, Interference is like one 
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of those novels which used to be 
such good company. Not too real 
to be painful but always interest- 
ing; with people one wouldn’t mind 
meeting; with some wit; some ideals 
and above all some good action and 
some good actors to act it—At the 
Empire Theater. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.— 
Most critics agree that this is the 
least important of all Shakespeare’s 
comedies. Hastily adapted in the be- 
ginning of his career from an earlier 
play of the same name, his touch is 
scarcely visible save in Katharine’s 
famous curtain speech which sud- 
denly endows a rough and ready 
farce with beauty. In the old days 
at Daly’s when John Drew was Pe- 
truchio, Katharine was one of Ada 
Rehan’s great parts, and, in her 
hands, the tempestuous young lady 
held the center of the stage. In the 
present production it is completely 
Petruchio’s play. Basil Sydney does 
not hesitate to approach quite close 
to slapstick farce but has enough 
inherently of the “grand manner” 
to keep his Petruchio a gentleman. 
But Mary Ellis is middle class if not 
peasantry all the way through. 
From her first entrances—with a 
parasol and then a hairbrush—her 
moments of passion are those of the 
flapper. She conveys no suggestion 
of her spiritual surrender to her 
bridegroom so that when she final- 
ly explains the extent of wifely duty 
to her sister and friends, her lines, 
though too full of dignity to be 
farced, fail in sincerity. 

Though, it may be that modern 
dress has affected Miss Ellis unfor- 
tunately, it adds considerably to the 
amusement of the evening. It is a 
clever stroke to have one of the 
many body servants, a chauffeur, 
and an economical one, when music 
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is called for, to have it issue from a 
radio. The direction, however, is 
not particularly consistent. The 
play proper opens as more or less 
straight comedy with a convention- 
al terrace and drawing-room but as 
the action grows rowdier so does 
the scenery. The towers of Padua 
take strange angles against the sky- 
line; telegraph posts and crooked 
cypresses careen past the motor in 
which Petruchio and Katharine re- 
turn to the city. Lucentio’s valet 
speaks as a cockney, Petruchio’s 
steward dresses up like a cowboy 
while Miss Ouspenskaya, as Petru- 
chio’s cook, looks like nothing hu- 
man. 

It is wholly a mistake not to have 
discarded the Induction or Pro- 
logue, which was part of the earlier 
play, whose coarse buffoonery is now 
more highly accented than ever. 
Meanwhile the stately pentameters 
of the Epilogue fall as incongru- 
ously on the hurly-burly of the pro- 
duction as they must on many con- 
nubial ears in New York. 


“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, 

thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that 
cares for thee 

And for thy maintenance; commits 
his body 

To painful labor both by sea and 
land, 

To watch the night in storms, the 
day in cold, 

While thou liest warm at home, 
secure and safe; 

And craves no other tribute at thy 
hands 

But love, fair looks and true obedi- 
ence,— 


Such duty as the subject owes the 


prince.” 
—At the Garrick Theater. 
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THE Goop Hope.—Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne has opened her second 
season of repertory on Fourteenth 
Street. Cosmopolitan in her selec- 
tion, Miss Le Gallienne this autumn 
presents an example of Dutch real- 
ism by the lately deceased Hermann 
Heijermans, who gained recognition 
in the nineties when sociology be- 
came dramatic meat for the group 
plays of Hauptmann, Ibsen, and 
Brieux. The Good Hope is the name 
of a fishing ship, but the scene of 
the play is the interior of a fisher 
cottage in a North Sea Dutch village. 
To the eye it is wholly pleasing. To 
the ear and to the heart it is as un- 
lovely as cold gray dirty harbor 
water. 

Nothing has ever so aroused our 
sympathy for the Celt as the con- 
trast between these fisher-folk and 
those of Synge’s. These natures 
seem as drear as the North Sea 
horizon; their passions as brutal as 
her storms; their humor as ugly as 
her débris. The total lack of sym- 
pathy one feels for any of the char- 
acters detracts from interest in the 
play or the players, among whom 
Miss Le Gallienne herself deserves 
chief recommendation. Dutch in- 
teriors are all very well on canvas 
but after seeing The Good Hope one 
can only say, “Thank Heaven that 
Steen and de Hooch and Israéls 
confined themselves to paint!”—At 
the Civic Repertory Theater. 


Tue Triat or Mary DuGan.—Of 
course there are people who have 
been known to attend a murder trial 
for pleasure. At the moment New 
York is ready and anxious to pay 
seven dollars a seat for the most 
graphic presentation of a session of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York that the ingenuity of such 
a team as Bayard Veiller and A. H. 
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Woods can suggest. Though the 
echoes of the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing may contain many whispers of 
the sordid forms of sin that the 
trial of Miss Dugan discloses, it is 
strange and rather appalling that 
the recital of such a story with the 
revolting details of bloodstained 
garments and photographs enlarged 
of the scenes of the crime can be 
termed good entertainment—as it is. 

There is no doubt but that Mary 
Dugan is a very neat bit of writing 
and stagecraft but it embodies no 
particular idea nor develops any 
theme and its meticulous and pho- 
tographic realism serves no better 
purpose than the pictures on the 
pages of the daily press. It is true 
that it may hold the attention and 
distract the mind but very poor 
must be the thoughts that are not 
better than what it can substitute. 
Our only sympathy may be for a 
girl who first degraded herself at 
sixteen to save her brother but who 
continued at the end for her own 
love of luxury. No veil is lowered 
over that scabrous phase of life. 
Though we may be accused of out- 
of-date sensibility, the horror of the 
ugliness of The Trial of Mary Dugan 
still haunts us most unpleasantly. 
—At the National Theater. 


BEHOLD THIS DREAMER.—The idea 
of this comedy possesses more dis- 
tinction than the writing of it. Mr. 
Glenn Hunter, cast as the unwilling 
son-in-law and employee of a ter- 
rible old bore of a brush manufac- 
turer and his most unattractive 
daughter, rebels against the fate that 
keeps him from becoming a great 
artist. Providence intervenes in an 
unprecedented family row and, at 
at his wit’s end to keep the peace 
and eschew scandal, the brush man- 
ufacturer decides to commit his son- 
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in-law to a most exclusive private 
asylum. But so restful does Charley 
find the sanatorium and so superior 
the society of the inmates to his 
family that after winning five thou- 
sand dollars for a picture he paint- 
ed as a joke, he decides that his 
asylum friends are saner than most 
of the world and decides to return 
to them. 

The fatal weakness of the play is 
that it is set in two different styles 
and circles. The asylum scenes are 
polite comedy and the home scenes 
broad and very ordinary farce. No 
doubt a gentleman slightly de- 
ranged is better than a brush manu- 
facturer at his sanest. The con- 
trast is not legitimate. Glenn Hunt- 
er’s acting is almost wholly poor. 
The best part of the play is Tom 
Wise as the old gentleman who 
likes to tie other people’s ties too 
tight, and Mr. Blessings, who after 
his eighth daughter added “One By 


III. 
1. December, 1926. 


Broapway.—The now famous 
melodrama of cabarets and bootleg- 
gers.—At the Broadhurst Theater. 


THE LappER.—A propaganda play 
for reincarnation.—At the Lyric 
Theater. 


2. January, 1927. 

THE Desert SonG.—An operetta 
of the Foreign Legion with a fine 
full chorus and action aplenty.—At 
the Imperial Theater. 

3. March. 


THE CrapLeE SonG.—The charm- 
ing Spanish play of cloistered life 
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One” to his last name. Sylvia Field 
as Melodie also strikes a happy 
note. Can nothing improve Mr. Hunt- 
er’s untidy speech?—At the Cort 
Theater. 


THE 19TH HoLe—Mr. Frank 
Craven is one of our best comedi- 
ans. He is not one of our leading 
playwrights. But he has a fancy 
for acting in his own plays. This is 
an artless little comedy with a good 
deal of fun in it for the golfer, 
which we suppose includes a ma- 
jority of our voters. The plot, the 
dialogue and the characters are all 
lacking in distinction of any variety, 
but Mr. Craven imbues his own part 
with much humanity. His reverence 
when he holds in his hands the little 
silver championship cup is really a 
great piece of acting—or perhaps it 
isn’t acting at all, for Mr. Craven is 
a golfer himself!—At the Geo. M. 
Cohan Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


which we hope none of our readers 
will miss.—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 


4, April. 

THE Roap To Rome.—A satiric 
comedy of Hannibal which rather 
misses its point but which is deco- 
rated by Jane Cowl.—At the Play- 
house. 


5. June. 


THE Spiper.—A tricky and excit- 
ing melodrama.—At the Music Boz. 


6. November. 


Tue Mrkapo.—An almost flawless 
reproduction of the treasured clas- 
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sic in Mr. Winthrop Ames’s best 
style.—At the Royale Theater. 


Tue Letrer.—A drama of Somer- 
set Maugham’s, splendidly inter- 
preted by Miss Katharine Cornell. 
The action takes place in Ceylon and 
there is a great deal of action. In 
fact the curtain rises on one of the 
biggest scenes so that it doesn’t pay 
to be late.—At the Morosco Theater. 


THE Basy CycLone.—A really 
funny and original farce by George 
Cohan. Played with humor and feel- 
ing by Mr. Grant Mitchell and the 
very small Pekingese who has the 
title réle.—At the Henry Miller The- 
ater. 
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BurRLEsSQuE.—A human little char- 
acter sketch of a comedian and his 
wife with the wholly inelegant back- 
ground of a burlesque road com- 
pany.—At the Plymouth Theater. 


My Maryranp.—A full-throated 
musical version of Clyde Fitch’s 
Barbara Frietchie presented in lav- 
ish Shubert fashion.—At the Al 
Jolson Theater. 


Four Wa.tits.—Dana Burnet and 
George Abbott have collaborated in 
this drama of a Yiddish gangster 
who longs for spiritual freedom and 
who finds it behind the bars of Sing 
Sing. Very well acted.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE EVE. 


HRISTMAS EVE—a time dear 

to the people of all civilized na- 

tions and to the adherents of all 

Churches—is surrounded with many 

a picturesque tradition and quaint 

old custom which have come down 
to us through the ages. 

In many lands the night of the 
24th of December is termed and 
kept as the Holy Night, and in Celtic 
parts, such as Ireland, Brittany 
(and elsewhere in France), Wales, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, in 
Flanders and the Tyrol, the Divine 
Child is believed to be on earthly 
visitation, going the rounds of the 
little towns, and villages, and far 
lonely places, doing all manner of 
kindnesses for the suffering and the 
poor, both in body and mind. In 
Ireland, one sees candles burning 
in the windows to lighten the dark- 
ness for His approach, and the door 
is left ajar—however snowy and in- 
clement the weather—in case He 
seeks shelter, or would wish for bite 
and sup; for food, no matter how 
humble the nature of it, is ever laid 
neatly against the Stranger’s arriv- 


al. And none can say in what guise 
He may come. Only the pure of 
heart may recognize Him and they 
to whom He Himself has taught the 
Great Lesson. 

Here and there throughout Middle 
and Western Europe the Visitor is 
symbolized, as in Alsace, for exam- 
ple. There, a young maiden with 
flaxen hair, or tresses that are of 
the hue of ripe corn, is attired in 
white, and bedecked with a crown 
of gilded leather or metal, round 
the rim of which are a number of 
lighted candles, or, as the present 
writer heard of last year, glow- 
lamps; for, why should symbolism 
be cramped by tradition? In one 
hand she carries a silver bell, and 
in the other a basket holding di- 
vers sweetmeats and a certain sort 
of highly-spiced little cake. House 
after house she visits, followed 
closely by a masked man dressed in 
a bear or wolf-skin, wearing a long 
white beard, and carrying a stout 
stick with which he menaces the 
forward and naughty. Youngsters 
who can repeat their devotions and 
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passages of Scripture are rewarded 
with sweetmeats and cakes, and 
they who cannot have fine ashes 
sprinkled over them or are chastised 
with the stick. But all this comes 
to an end before midnight approach- 
es with its age-old mysteries. 

Brute creation—so it is believed 
in many parts of Europe, and 
among the Copts of Egypt, and the 
adherents of the Greek or Eastern 
Catholic Church in Georgia—is per- 
mitted on this holy night, to cast 
off its bonds for a few brief minutes 
and bear witness to the miracle of 
the Nativity. Few ancient beliefs 
connected with the Eve are more 
widespread than that of the Song of 
the Bees—a belief which is held 
throughout Europe from Poland to 
the Algarve in Portugal and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. We 
are told that, just at midnight, the 
bees awaken from their winter sleep, 
and hum songs of gladness at Our 
Savior’s coming and in praise of 
His Blessed Mother. So deep-rooted 
is this credence in the Song of the 
Bees that the present writer has 
known a bigoted Presbyterian in 
Scotland—a shepherd of the ~Che- 
viot Hills, who refused salvation to 
all adherents of any creed save his 
own—step softly to his beehives or 
“skeps” when midnight was come, 
and tarry listening. And when he 
came back to candlelight and the 
flickers of the peat fire, his lonely 
rugged face bore the look of one 
wrapt in solemn ecstasy. I forebore 
questioning then or afterward. He 
was satisfied. 

Most beautiful of all the tradi- 
tions linking earthly things with the 
Eve are those associated with the 
mint and the honeysuckle. Mint was 
mingled with the straw in the man- 
ger, and first suffused its refreshing 
odor when the Babe was cradled 
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there upon it. And with it was hon- 
eysuckle, some trailers of it having 
pushed themselves through the in- 
terstices of the outer wall which it 
covered, and attached themselves 
to the rock, as they will do. Feel- 
ing the Infant resting there, the 
flowers blushed in the ardency of 
recognition, and so won their deli- 
cate rose tint. 

The lore, however, associating na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, with 
Christmas Eve is exceeding deep 
and extensive. 

Since the celebration of the Nativ- 
ity was first generally observed in 
the fourth century the Yule Log has 
been linked with Christmas Eve. 
And in many parts of Europe, north 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees, it is 
still burned in honor and with 
much care. Many a quaint rite is 
invoked over it, and, particularly, 
in the Balkan countries, and Smaa- 
land of Sweden. In itself the Yule 
Log is probably the oldest seasonal 
symbol still extant. Long, long be- 
fore the first Christian church was 
founded, the Log was being burned 
with all due ceremony. It is the 
symbol of the house-fire which in 
prehistoric Northern Europe was 
kept alight always—never allowed 
to go out—and the Yule Feast, held 
on the same date as that on which 
we celebrate Christmas, commemo- 
rated the turning point of the year. 

Even in this year of Our Lord no 
one in outlying parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, durst venture 
out on the Eve after the Log is put 
on the fire. From then until dawn 
on Christmas Day, the hosts of the 
gods, it is held, are abroad—their 
one release by the Beneficent One 
—and woe betide the human being 
who ventures out-of-doors. There 
are folk who have heard, so they 
aver, the awful turmoil as the shades 
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hurtled by, fulfilling the destiny to 
which they were condemned. 

In England the ashen faggot, or 
bundle of branches of ash-tree, 
burned in honor of the Eve in many 
homes in the West Country, calls 
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forth sweetness and light and fra- 
grant memories. For England’s ash- 
en faggot represents the fire of ash 
twigs and sticks before which the 
Mother first bathed and dried her 
Infant Son. N. TOURNEUR. 





SS 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 


OHN BRIGHT declared that “for 
J two hundred years, the Judges 
of England sat on the Bench, con- 
demning to the penalty of death 
every man, woman and child who 
stole property to the value of five 
shillings; and, during all that time, 
not one Judge ever remonstrated 
against the law. We English are a 
nation of brutes, and ought to be 
exterminated to the last man.” The 
facts which gave rise to this con- 
demnation of England by an Eng- 
lishman must never be lost sight of 
when the Spanish Inquisition is dis- 
cussed. It must always be borne in 
mind that if the judiciary of Eng- 
land is and has ever been one of the 
very brightest jewels in the crown 
of British supremacy English judges 
have been and are but products of 
their age just as were the Spaniards 
who enforced a law the true mean- 
ing of which is not understood by 
one person out of a hundred. 

If, however, English judges down 
to a comparatively recent period 
condemned thieves to death, these 
judges to-day still enforce the same 
penalty for treason, and the civili- 
zation of the twentieth century 
heartily approves of such sentences. 
Torquemada and his acolytes may 
have had a distorted idea of the 
meaning of treason but they thought 
that they were fighting treason and 
did not mete out capital punish- 
ment for petty larceny. Their er- 


roneous idea of the signification of 
treason was not only universal in 
their age and proclaimed by Calvin, 
Luther, and Bucer but was conse- 
crated by the entire philosophy of 
the ancient world and adhered to by 
Europe until dissipated by Riche- 
lieu and rejected by the Treaties of 
Westphalia. 

As has been pointed out by the 
Protestant historian, Guizot, “the 
Inquisition was more political than 
religious and was called into being 
more to maintain law and order 
than to defend the faith.” It did 
not apply to the Moors, who at one 
time were very numerous in Spain, 
but only to such persons as had 
been baptized in the Church. It pro- 
ceeded from the same false prem- 
ise that underlay the treatment of 
Jews and Christians by the Roman 
Empire, and was inseparably con- 
nected with the idea of treason to 
the Crown. The Moors, it is true, 
were expelled from Spain but it 
was because they were looked upon 
as undesirables, as foreigners who 
could not or would not assimilate 
Spanish culture. They were not 
baptized in the Church, however, 
and therefore their failure to accept 
its doctrines was not looked upon 
as treason. 

During the age of the Antonines 
Rome was incessantly filled with 
subjects from every part of the 
world who, says Gibbon, “all intro- 
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duced and enjoyed the favorite su- 
perstitions of their native country.” 
They did so, not because the in- 
alienable rights of conscience and 
private judgment were recognized, 
but because, if it was natural for 
every community to respect the sa- 
cred institutions of their neighbors, 
it was incumbent upon them to per- 
severe in those of their ancestors. 
“The Jews who rejected with ab- 
horrence the deities adored by their 
sovereign [the Roman Emperor] 
and by their fellow subjects [the 
Romans] enjoyed the free exercise 
of their unsocial religion.” The 
Christians who were thought by the 
Romans to be Jews—non-conform- 
ist Jews, perhaps, but Jews—con- 
tinued to enjoy this self-same free- 
dom of worship as long as they 
were believed to be part and parcel 
of the Jewish nation. When the 
Romans ascertained that the Chris- 
tians constituted a sect and not a 
nation they were persecuted for 
their faith, because as they were 
Romans and nothing else, it was 
deemed to be treason for them to re- 
fuse to worship the Roman gods. 

The followers of Mohammed 
planted the Crescent on the soil of 
Spain during the early years of the 
eighth century. It was not until the 
fifteenth century was nearing its 
close that Ferdinand and Isabella 
purged the Peninsula of the armed 
host of the invader. During the 
seven and three-quarter centuries 
that the proud Spaniard felt the for- 
eign yoke it was his Church which 
upheld the banner of his civilization 
and stood as his bulwark against 
the alien. Allegiance to this 
Church was looked upon as fealty, 
denial of its divine mission was 
deemed to be treason. 

Barely had the Moor been ex- 
pelled from Granada when Luther 
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raised his banner. To the Spaniard, 
after seven hundred and eighty-one 
years of a foreign domination which 
came from the South, the movement 
which began at Wittenberg, meant 
the possibility of another invasion 
and this time from the North. Just 
as all peoples do in time of peril 
and as England did but yesterday 
when she put into effect her strin- 
gent D. O. R. A., Ximenes sought to 
stamp out treason, as he and his age 
understood the term. 

To-day England has an estab- 
lished Church and thus, in a meas- 
ure, perpetuates the pernicious the- 
ory which has given rise to so much 
misunderstanding. It was not until 
Lord Baltimore planted upon the 
soil of Maryland the seed of reli- 
gious freedom that the New World 
began to awaken to the knowledge 
of the fact that heresy is not neces- 
sarily treason. The American Con- 
stitution has taken a leaf from the 
history of the colony which is now 
the seat of the National Government 
but the world at large has not yet 
entirely emancipated itself from the 
archaic idea which called the Inqui- 
sition into being. 

The system had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with religious propagan- 
da. It was purely a sectarian meas- 
ure, proceeding from entirely false 
premises but having no necessary 
connection with any Church. Viewed 
by the light of American standards 
it was an entirely indefensible in- 
stitution. Seen from the angle of 
modern democratic English condi- 
tions, it appears to be somewhat out 
of focus with them but it must 
never be forgotten that until recent- 
ly the Common Law made of the 
theft of five shillings a capital of- 
fense, and that England still has 
an established Church. 

PIERRE CRABITES. 
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On READING THE BIBLE. 


I SHALL ask you to assent with me, 
that the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Bible is, as a literary achieve- 
ment, one of the greatest in our 
language; nay, with the possible ex- 
ception of the complete works of 
Shakespeare, the very greatest. You 
will certainly not deny this. 

As little, or less, will you deny 
that more deeply than any other 
book—more deeply even than all the 
writings of Shakespeare—far more 
deeply—it has influenced our litera- 
ture. Here let me repeat a short 
passage from a former lecture of 
mine. I had quoted some few glori- 
ous sentences such as: 


“Thine eyes shall see the king in 
his beauty: they shall behold the 
land that is very far off.” 

“And a man shall be as an hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 

“So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption and this 
mortal shall have put on immor- 
Gees” 


and having quoted these I went on: 


“When a nation has achieved this 
manner of diction, these rhythms 
for its dearest beliefs, a literature is 
surely established . . . The Author- 
ized Version, setting a seal on all, 
set a seal on our national style. ... 

“It has cadences homely and sub- 
lime, yet so harmonises them that 
the voice is always one. Simple men 


—holy and humble men of heart 
like Isaak Walton and Bunyan— 
have their lips touched and speak to 
the homelier tune. Proud men, schol- 
ars—Milton, Sir Thomas Browne— 
practise the rolling Latin sentence; 
but upon the rhythms of our Bible 
they, too, fall back—‘The great mu- 
tations of the world are acted, or 
time may be too short for our de- 
signs.’ ‘Acquaint thyself with the 
Choragium of the stars.’ ‘There is 
nothing immortal but immortal- 
ity. The precise man Addison 
cannot excel one parable in brevity 
or in heavenly clarity: the two 
parts of Johnson’s antithesis come 
to no more than this ‘Our Lord has 
gone up to the sound of a trump; 
with the sound of a trump our Lord 
has gone up.’ The Bible controls 
its enemy Gibbon as surely as it 
haunts the curious music of a light 
sentence of Thackeray’s. It is in 
everything we see, hear, feel, be- 
cause it is in us, in our blood.” 


If that be true, or less than grave- 
ly overstated: if the English Bible 
hold this unique place in our litera- 
ture; if it be at once a monument, 
an example and (best of all) a well 
of English undefiled, no stagnant 
water, but quick, running, curative, 
refreshing, vivifying; may we not 
agree to require the weightiest rea- 
son why our instructors should con- 
tinue to hedge in the temple and 
pipe the fountain off in professional 
conduits, forbidding it to irrigate 
freely our ground of study? 

It is done so complacently that I 
do not remember to have met one 
single argument put up in defense 
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of it; and so I am reduced to guess- 
work. What can be the justifying 
reason for an embargo on the face 
of it so silly and arbitrary, if not 
senseless? 

Does it reside perchance in some 
primitive instinct of taboo; of a 
superstition of fetish-worship fenc- 
ing off sacred things as unmention- 
able, and reinforced by the bad Puri- 
tan notion that holy things are by 
no means to be enjoyed? 

If so, I begin by referring you to 
the Greeks and their attitude to- 
wards the Homeric poems. We, of 
course, hold the Old Testament 
more sacred than Homer. But I 
very much doubt if it be more sa- 
cred to us than the /liad and the 
Odyssey were to an old Athenian, in 
his day. To the Greeks—and to for- 
get this is the fruitfullest source of 
error in dealing with the Tragedi- 
ans or even with Aristophanes—to 
the Greeks, their religion, such as it 
was, mattered enormously. They 
built their Theater upon it, as we 
most certainly do not; which means 
that it had sunk into their daily life 
and permeated their enjoyment of 
it, as our religion certainly does not 
affect our life to enhance it as amus- 
ing or pleasurable. We go to Church 
on Sunday, and write it off as an 
observance; but if eager to be happy 
with a free heart, we close early 
and steal a few hours from the 
working-day. We antagonise re- 
ligion and enjoyment, worship and 
holiday. Nature being too strong 
for any convention of ours, court- 
ship has asserted itself as permis- 
sible on the Sabbath, if not as a 
Sabbatical institution. 

Now the Greeks were just as much 
slaves to the letter of their Homer 
as any Auld Licht Elder to the let- 
ter of St. Paul. No one will ever ac- 
cuse Plato of being over-friendly to 
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poetry. Yet I believe you will find 
in Plato some 150 direct citations 
from Homer, not to speak of allu- 
sions scattered broadcast through 
the dialogues. 

A Greek, then, will use Homer— 
his Bible—minutely on niceties of 
conduct or broadly on first princi- 
ples of philosophy or religion. But 
equally, since it is poetry all the 
time to him, he will take—or to in- 
stance particular writers, Aristotle 
and the late Greek, Longinus will 
take—a single hexameter to illus- 
trate a minute trick of style or turn 
of phrase, as equally he will choose 
a long passage or the whole Iliad, 
the whole Odyssey, to illustrate a 
grand rule of poetic construction, a 
first principle of esthetics .. . 

So here you have Plato, Aristotle, 
Longinus—all Greeks of separate 
states—men of eminence all three, 
and two of surpassing eminence, all 
three and each in his time and turn 
treating Homer reverently as Holy 
Writ and yet enjoying it liberally 
as poetry. For indeed the true 
Greek mind had no thought to sep- 
arate poetry from religion, as to the 
true Greek mind reverence and lib- 
erty to enjoy, with the liberty of 
mind that helps to enjoy, were all 
tributes to the same divine thing. 
They had no professionals, no puri- 
tans, to hedge it off with a taboo: 
and so when the last and least of 
the three, Longinus, comes to our 
Holy Writ—the sublime poetry in 
which Christendom reads its God, 
his open mind at once recognises 
it as poetry and as sublime. “God 
said, Let there be light; and there 
was light.” If Longinus could treat 
this as sublime poetry, why cannot 
we, who have translated and made 


it ours? 

—Sm Arruur Quititer-Coucn, On the Art of 
Reading (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
pp. 163-167, 169, 170. 
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BETWEEN Two CAMPs. 


THE Middle Ages stand unfortu- 
nately between two camps at the 
deepest enmity with each other, 
which only agree in misconstruing 
it. The one hate it, because they 
believe it an enemy to all liberty: 
the others praise it, because they 
seek arguments and examples there, 
to justify the universal servitude 
and prostration which they extol. 
Both are agreed to travesty and in- 
sult it, the one by their invectives, 
the others by their eulogiums. 

I affirm that both deceive them- 
selves, and that they are equally and 
profoundly ignorant of the Middle 
Ages, which were an epoch of faith, 
but also a period of strife, of discus- 
sion, of dignity, and, above all, of 
freedom. 

The error common to both admir- 
ers and detractors of the Middle 
Ages consists in seeing there the 
reign and triumph of theocracy. It 
was, they tell us, a time distin- 
guished forever by human impo- 
tence, and by the glorious dictator- 
ship of the Church. 

I deny the dictatorship, and I still 
more strongly deny the human im- 
potence. 

Humanity was never more fer- 
tile, more manful, more potent; and 
as for the Church, she has never 
seen her authority more contested 
in practice, even by those who rec- 
ognized it most dutifully in theory. 

Religion, it is true, governed all; 
but she stifled nothing. She was 
not banished into a corner of so- 
ciety, immured within the enclosure 
of her own temples, or of individual 
conscience. On the contrary, she 
was invited to animate, enlighten, 
and penetrate everything with the 
spirit of life; and after she had set 
the foundation of the edifice upon a 
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base which could not be shaken, her 
maternal hand returned to crown 
its summit with light and beauty. 
None were placed too high to obey 
her, and none fell so low as to be 
out of reach of her consolations and 
protection. From the king to the 
hermit, all yielded at some time to 
the sway of her pure and generous 
inspirations. Since the first great 
defiance thrown down by the es- 
tablishment of Christianity to the 
triumph of evil in the world, 
never perhaps has the empire of the 
devil been so much shaken and con- 
tested. 

Must we then conclude that the 
Middle Ages are the ideal period of 
Christian society? Ought we to see 
there the normal condition of the 
world? God forbid! In the first 
place, there never has been, and 
never will be, a normal state or irre- 
proachable epoch on this earth. And, 
besides, if that ideal could be re- 
alized here below, it is not in the 
Middle Ages that it has been at- 
tained. These ages have been called 
the ages of faith; and they have 
been justly so called, for faith was 
more sovereign then than in any 
other epoch of history. But there 
we must stop. This is much, but it 
is enough for the truth. 

The Church, which is always in- 
fluenced, up to a certain point, by 
contemporary civilization, endured 
many abuses and scandals, the very 
idea of which would to-day horrify 
both her children and her enemies. 
They proceeded sometimes from 
that corruption which is inseparable 
from the exercise of great power 
and the possession of great wealth; 
sometimes, and most frequently, 
from the invasions of the lay spirit 
and temporal power. Yes, cupidity, 
violence, and debauchery revolted 
often, and with success, against the 
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yoke of the Gospel, even among its 
own ministers; they infected even 
the organs of the law promulgated 
to repress them. We can and ought 
to confess it without fear, because 
the evil was almost always over- 
come by the good; because all these 
excesses were redeemed by marvels 
of self-denial, penitence, and char- 
ity; because beside every fall is 
found an expiation; for every mis- 
ery an asylum; to every wickedness 
some resistance. Sometimes in cells 
of monasteries, sometimes in caves 
of the rocks; here, under the tiara 
or the mitre; there, under the hel- 
met and coat of arms, thousands of 
souls fought with glory and perse- 
verance the battles of the Lord, for- 
tifying the feeble by their example, 
reviving the enthusiasm even of 
those who neither wished nor knew 
how to imitate them, and displaying 
over the vices and disorders of the 
crowd the splendid light of their 
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prodigious austerity, their profuse 
charity, their unwearied love of 
God. But all this dazzling light of 
virtue and sanctity ought not to 
blind us to what lay beneath. There 
were more saints, more monks, and 
above all, more believers, than in 
our days; but I do not hesitate to 
say that there were fewer priests, I 
mean good priests. Yes; the secular 
clergy of the Middle Ages were less 
pure, less exemplary than ours; the 
episcopate was less respectable, and 
the spiritual authority of the Holy 
See much less sovereign than now. 
This assertion will, perhaps, aston- 
ish some in their ignorant admira- 
tion; but it is not the less easy to 
prove it. The pontifical power has, 
at the present time, subjects less 
numerous, but infinitely more doc- 
ile. What it has lost in extent, it 


has more than gained in intensity. 

—CounT pe MONTALEMBERT, The Monks of the 
West (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), Vol. 
L., pp. 120, 122, 123. 
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“THE REST 1S SILENCE.” 


THE highest thoughts, the deep- 
est feelings, are those for which 
no words can be found. The stars 
are eternally meditating on the glory 
and handiwork of God; yet, so the 
Psalmist assures us, they have no 
speech nor language; their voice is 
not heard. And so with our puny 
selves. Who can find phrases for 
the emotions stirred in him by lis- 
tening to the Ninth Symphony, or 
who, watching the sea as it breaks 
at the foot of the crags, does not 
echo the confession of the poet, that 
his tongue cannot utter the thoughts 
that arise in him? St. Paul, awaking 
from his beatific vision, refrained 
from telling what he had seen, not 
only because it was unlawful, but 
because it was impossible. How often 
have we not all felt, in our little 
measure, what Wordsworth felt in 
his “high hour of visitation,” the 
sense of communion with things so 
wonderful that even thought is not? 
Our lighter feelings we may per- 
haps describe; our noblest or our 
deepest, never. Perfect joy is al- 
ways “perplexed for utterance,” and 
perfect grief is dumb. When Saturn 
wakes, in his shady vale, to the 
overwhelming realization of lost 
dominions, he sits tranced into the 
silence of a stone. When we, 
like ancient Israel, are confronted 
with some tremendous and decisive 
choice, we, like ancient Israel, “an- 
swer not a word,” for all words are 
unequal to the magnitude of such 
a crisis. 

Poets, it is true, whose business 
it is to express emotion, even the 


keenest, through a verbal medium, 
often attempt by turns of metaphor 
and simile or other indirections to 
compel words into an unnatural 
mould, and force them to strive aft- 
er an unattainable end. As a painter 
represents grief or joy by the face, 
or a sculptor by an attitude, so a 
poet, who has scarcely any other 
means than words, tries to convey 
in words what can adequately be 
conveyed only by silence. Thus 
Milton, describing the agony of our 
first parents when aroused from 
their dream of false bliss, does, in- 
deed, tell us that: 


“Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sat, as 
strucken mute”: 


and, when Satan beholds the fellows 
of his crime, he remains long un- 
able to speak: but, obedient to the 
laws of art, the poet, after a pause, 
gives both to Adam and to his great 
enemy words for their emotions. 
We may be sure that the silence was 
in the reality longer than it is in the 
description, and the speech, when it 
did come, more “constrained” and 
more broken than it is in the poet’s 
translation of it. And so, when the 
poet’s vision is of things yet deeper 
than grief. Dante, for example, 
strains his mighty powers to de- 
scribe the glories of heaven and the 
rapture of the blessed, and all but 
succeeds. Mystics like Blake and 
Boehme have tortured words into a 
kind of ecstasy in order to make us 
see what they see. But the dramatic 
poet, though he also often makes 
his effort when it is certain the 
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character he represents would have 
been content with the unspoken 
feeling, yet from time to time per- 
ceives that the boldest metaphor, the 
loftiest rhyme, is totally inadequate, 
and lets his heroes speak by silence. 
In his desire to make all clear to 
his hearers, he may say what would 
never have been said; but now and 
then he wisely refrains. And it is 
remarkable that the poets who have 
oftenest thus refrained from words 
are precisely those whose power of 
verbal expression is such that one 
might think nothing was beyond 
them. But they, better than others, 
know the limitations of speech; 
and, though they speak as no other 
men speak, are silent when they 
reach the point beyond which speech 


would fail. 

—E. E. Kewietr, in The Contemporary Re- 
view (London), October, 1927;—American pub- 
lication rights controlled by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., New York. 


-—— 
—_— 





Gop AND THE ARTS. 


Wuat measure of truth is there 
in the charge that the Catholic 
artist (using the word in its widest 
sense), by the very fact that he 
gives his adherence to divinely re- 
vealed truth, is cabined, cribbed, 
confined, bound in by all sorts of 
restrictions that limit his art in its 
development and flowering? 

These questions are no longer 
merely academic; they are intense- 
ly actual: and we know how often 
they are posed in popular reviews, 
and how often they are answered 
by those who do not draw their in- 
spiration from Catholic sources. 
Subtly such writers would have us 
believe that for the religious artist 
there is no artistic salvation: he 
must either say to his Religion, 
“hands off my art,” or submit to a 
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position of thraldom; that is to say, 
he must charge his art with the di- 
rect task of edifying his neighbors, 
and in general concern himself 
more particularly with the sermon 
he has got to preach than with the 
artistic exigencies of the work he 
has to produce. 

But, truly speaking, the Catholic 
artist is placed in no such cruel 
dilemma .. . Art is free in its own 
domain, but its own domain is a 
subordinate one. The artist is so 
much more than an artist; he is a 
man! A man first, note, and there- 
fore subject to higher powers: that 
is the ranking. Contemporary artists 
will question this hierarchy; for, 
adoring their art, they scruple not 
to sacrifice the interests of the man 
to the interest of the artist. 

There is no place for that modern 
idolatry of the artist in the Catholic 
economy. The Church undoubted- 
ly recognizes and honours the artist. 
She recognizes in him a certain 
habitus, that is, a certain inherent 
staple quality, a certain excellence 
that perfects the Intelligence in its 
operations; but at the same time, 
she recalls to him the same truth 
that he is no mere abstraction; that 
he must fit into the human scheme 
of things; that so long as he re- 
mains an embodied spirit like other 
men, he cannot hope to abstract 
himself from the necessities of hu- 
man existence, and free himself 
from the laws of human activity. 

And so, though it is admitted, 
absolutely speaking, that the work 
of art is to be judged by rules that 
apply to itself alone, the artist for 
his part must not forget his posi- 
tion of dependence. 

He is asked to incline his art be- 
fore his Faith: and by working sub- 
missively within the framework of 
Catholic dogma and Catholic mor- 
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als, and by remembering his duties 
as man to himself, to his fellowmen, 
to the Church, such submission is 
accomplished. 

Given a willing acceptance of this 
position and of its implied conse- 
quences, the artist is free to fashion 
his work as he will. In this fash- 
ioning he is expected to concern 
himself exclusively with the work 
he has to produce. Thus, the Cath- 
olic artist is not asked to dilute his 
art, nor to place it at the service of 
any utilitarian end, not even at the 
service of the highest humanitarian 
project. He is simply asked to sub- 
mit it to God Himself, the source 
of all truth and beauty. 

And what does the artist gain by 
such submission? Inestimable bene- 
fits, for the Church places at his dis- 
posal the light of divinely revealed 
truths, sublime certitudes . . . The 
Materialist sees only, a facet of the 
truth, and because he refuses to ad- 
mit completing facts of an order 
that transcends the natural, his 
work, however powerfully conceived 
and executed, will be and must 
needs be, ill balanced, imperfect, 
and untruthful. The Church could 
not do otherwise than set herself as 
an unrelenting enemy to that gross 
realism that debases man by re- 
ducing him to a mass of physical 
servitudes. 

This is not to imply that the Cath- 
olic artist is to idealise his material. 
He simply takes as his material real 
men and women; and for the most 
part these are neither wholly good 
nor wholiy bad: they all partake 
of our common tendency to evil. 
Were such characters painted as 
wholly angelic, the picture would 
not be true. But this much is ex- 
acted of the artist,—that he does 
not confuse values. Good is Good, 
and Evil is Evil, and it must be ad- 
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judged so. Not that we expect such 
judgment to be categorically stated; 
it will rather be implicit in the work. 
It will be implicit if Evil is never 
allowed to parade as Good, and if 
Vice is always clad in its true col- 
ours. If the Catholic writer elects to 
proceed along these lines, there is 
no fear but that a sane philosophy 


will outline itself from his works. 


—Mary M. Suaw, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), November, 1927. 


—_ 
_ 





CATHOLICITY IN SWITZERLAND. 


SWITZERLAND has been summed up 
as a country of snow mountains. It 
is also a country of interesting in- 
habitants, and of extremely inter- 
esting laws. This little land of three 
million and more souls, and three 
distinct races, has evolved one of 
the most marked nationalities in 
Europe. In these days of democ- 
racy it is also interesting to remem- 
ber that Switzerland discovered de- 
mocracy long before it was dreamt 
of elsewhere; and that, democracy 
allowed, it possesses one of the most 
perfect forms of government in the 
world. It also possesses an educa- 
tional system second to none, and 
among its great men can number the 
greatest reformers, the best educa- 
tionists, and the most skilled en- 
gineers in the world. 

It is not, however, with Calvin 
and Zwingli, not with Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi, nor with Favre and 
Brandt that we have at present to 
do, but rather with that Switzerland 
which refused to be reformed by Cal- 
vin or educated by Rousseau, with 
those parts of Switzerland which re- 
mained staunchly Catholic during 
the Reformation. Our interest is in 
Swiss Catholic life, which has its 
roots down in Schweiz, Uri and Un- 
terwalden, and the other Catholic 
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cantons. These cantons, less politi- 
cally important to-day than former- 
ly, are nevertheless producing im- 
portant work in the way of social 
and charitable administration. They 
are responsible for the “Volksver- 
ein,” one of the best organized and 
most extensive philanthropic asso- 
ciations in the world; for the social 
schools, which have solved most of 
the problems that touch the lives 
of the poor; for the “Union Sociale 
de Fribourg,” which had among 
its members Descurtins, Cardinal 
Mermillod, Baron Vogelsang, and 
Albert de Mun; for the University 
of Fribourg, known to Catholic 
students from all parts of the 
world. 

The Catholic population of Swit- 
zerland (1925) is 1,586,826. It has 
increased by about 200,000 in the 
last twenty years. Slowly but surely 
Catholicity is gaining in this land, 
and among a people who, whatever 
their virtues, have not what might 
be called an aptitude for religion. 
The Catholics have had and are hav- 
ing a hard fight, but, aided by their 
good Swiss common sense and tol- 
erance, they are slowly but me- 
thodically winning back the posts 
they lost three centuries ago. 

Ten years ago there was no Cath- 
olic Church in the district of Lau- 
sanne; the little church then built 
can now hardly hold the congrega- 
tion on Sundays. 

The hardest fight of the Catholic 
Church in Switzerland is, naturally, 
with the Government. Berne is the 
most Protestant canton, and Berne 
is the seat of the Government. Berne 
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was responsible for the Kultur- 
kampf fifty years ago, and for the 
banishment of the religious orders. 
At present feeling does not run so 
high, and Catholics have won some 
seats in the Federal Council; but 
the struggle on the one hand with 
the Bernese Government, and on the 
other hand with the Socialist party, 
which is strong and anti-Catholic, 
makes progress slow and difficult. 
On the other hand, the Swiss are 
naturally tolerant, and have an ex- 
traordinary sense of justice. What 
is perhaps the greatest loss to Cath- 
olic life in Switzerland is the few- 
ness of Religious. However, the law 
of secularisation has been relaxed; 
in the Catholic cantons the Francis- 
cans and Capuchins have a free 
hand, the Dominicans have several 
houses, even a college in Lausanne, 
and the congregations of women 
have not been interfered with. 

In the Catholic cantons life is 
much as it is in other Catholic parts 
of Central Europe; not highly col- 
oured and vivid as in the Tyrol, but 
still picturesque enough, feasts be- 
ing kept with solemnity, and the 
Corpus Christi procession one of the 
events of the year. Each canton hav- 
ing its own Government, the Cath- 
olic cantons are free with regard to 
religious worship. In these cantons 
life is also more agricultural and 
simpler; industry with its exigen- 
cies has not penetrated to the same 
extent, and the old customs and tra- 
ditions have in many places sur- 
vived. 

—A. Raysoutp, in The Irish Monthly (Dub- 
lin), October, 1927. 








Editorial Comment. 


BOOK has been published re- 

cently with the title What Can 
a Man Believe? It will probably be 
a best seller, for its author, Bruce 
Barton, is a past master of the art 
of advertising. But as a piece of 
literary work, and still more as an 
essay in theology, it is a curious and 
wonderful contraption. It contains 
only 240 pages of reading matter; 
the print is large and the margins 
are wide. So one would imagine 
that the author would not waste 
time or space; that he would plunge 
immediately into his subject, stick 
to it relentlessly, avoid digressions, 
and then at the end apologize 
for having presumed to attempt so 
big a job in so small a space. But 
as a matter of fact, he doesn’t come 
to the point until he reaches page 
153. He commences with Napole- 
on Bonaparte on the good ship 
L’Orient bound for Egypt. But he 
drops Napoleon quickly and before 
you can catch your 
breath, he is talking 
about “Captain Mar- 
tin Scott, the famous 
crack shot of our 
southwestern frontier.” It seems 
that the Captain was chasing a buf- 
falo bull across the prairie. Sud- 
denly a small chasm appeared in 
the ground. The bull leaped it, the 
Captain’s horse followed, but the 
bull turned, the horse wheeled, and 
the Captain was thrown out of his 
saddle. He managed to get one leg 
around the horse’s neck, but his 
body dangled along the horse’s side. 
The bull rushed on to the charge,— 
and now go on with the story in the 
Captain’s words: 


How a “Best 
Seller” Is 
Produced. 


“At last my strength failed me; I 
felt that I could hold on but a few 
seconds longer; the head of the bull 
was close to me, and the steam 
from his nostrils blew into my face. 
I gave myself up for lost; all the 
prayer I could possibly call to mind 
at the time was the first two lines 
of a hymn I used to repeat as a 
child: ‘Lord, now I lay me down 
to sleep’; and that I repeated two or 
three times, when, fortunately, the 
horse wheeled short around, evaded 
the bull, and leaped the gap. The 
jolt of the leap, after nearly drop- 
ping me into the gap, threw me up 
so high I gained the neck of the 
horse, and eventually my saddle. I 
then thought of my rifle and found 
that I held it grasped in my hand 
during the whole time. I wheeled 
my horse and resumed the chase, 
and in a minute the bull was dead 
at my horse’s feet.” 

Be it remembered that this little 
Sunday School story comes on the 
second page of a book on faith ad- 
dressed to hard-headed business 
men, by one of themselves. Let us 
piously hope that they will be edi- 
fied, and that no rank infidel will 
ery Munchausen redivivus! 


FTER Napoleon and Captain 
Scott, we have in rapid succes- 

sion Maeterlinck, Holbach and Ham- 
murabi; Sir Francis Bacon and 
John Stuart Mill; Aristotle, Pericles, 
Plato and Henry Ford. Two pages 
are given to Voltaire’s poem on the 
earthquake of Lisbon. Then come 
Philip of Macedon, Alexander the 
Great and Henry Ford; Fra Lippo 
Lippi and St. Francis of Assisi. 
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Three precious pages are given to 
Sa’d b. Mu’adh (surely you know 
Sa’d) leader of the Awsites (you re- 
member the Awsites of course). 
Then again the names come thick 
and fast: Catherine de Medici and 
Anne Hutchinson, Thales of Mile- 
tus, William Coddington and Henry 
Ford; Julia Ward 
Howe, and the phy- 
sician of Henry VIII., 
Paley, Spinosa, Ein- 
stein and Henry Ford; St. Augus- 
tine and Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
Copernicus, Galileo and Henry 
Ford. 

There are three pages of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s reminiscences of Baptist min- 
isters as he saw them at gaudeamus 
in his father’s home. Three pages 
also are devoted to Billy Sunday. 
Two pages to golf and the promise 
of a Catholic priest to meet the au- 
thor on the links. St. Paul gets a 
mention (meant to be honorable) 
as “the first heretic’; then there is 
Dr. Millikan, William James, Abie’s 
Irish Rose, Elmer Gantry, Collier’s 
Weekly and Henry Ford. On page 
233, realizing that he is approach- 
ing the end of the book, he manages 
to squeeze in a reference to Henry 
Ford; then come John D. Rocke- 
feller and Henry Ford. On page 236 
Henry Ford. On page 237 Henry 
Ford; but for some unaccountable 
reason Henry is then dropped and 
the book ends with two pages on 
August Bender, two pages that 
might have been given to Henry 
Ford. 


Henry 
Horns In. 


O there is your book on What 
Can a Man Believe? Watch the 
advertisements and see if it doesn’t 
sell a half million copies before 
Christmas. But what about “belief”? 
Oh, yes, that little matter of belief. 
It begins on page 153 and runs— 
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including three pages of quotation 
from Dr. Millikan (good pages 
these)—all the way through to page 
172. Then come Abie’s Irish Rose 
and Elmer Gantry. In the seven- 
teen pages which Mr. Barton allows 
to his subject, he 


says: 1. “I believein The Latest 
myself,” that is to —and the 
say he believesinhis Shortest 
own existence. 2. “I Creed. 


know that I am in- 

telligent.” He explains modestly, “I 
know that my intelligence (and by 
me I mean, of course, mankind) is 
the highest and most powerful thing 
in the natural universe. . . . J have 
intelligence.” “Thus far,” he ex- 
plains, “there is nothing which even 
the most critical modern man would 
not accept. A bank president would 
okeh it; a chartered accountant 
would certainly certify it; an in- 
come tax collector would, perhaps 
reluctantly, say that it is all right.” 
Why the income tax collector is 
more skeptical than a bank presi- 
dent, or the accountant, deponeth 
sayeth not. But so long as the 
banker and the accountant admit 
that I am and that I am intelligent, 
let us thankfully admit these two 
facts. Of course, there may be some 
question as to whether the “most 
critical modern men” would go so 
far and believe so rashly. There 
have been philosophers who seem 
not to be sure of their own exist- 
ence. Some of the most learned 
fellows in the history of human 
thought taught that no man can re- 
ally know whether he is alive or 
not. And as for that second point, 
that human intelligence is the high- 
est and most powerful thing in the 
universe,—we shall let that pass. 
So we come to No. 3. “Because I am, 
I believe God is.” Here, he says, is 
where faith first comes in. No, 1 
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No. 2 he knows. No. 3 
Of course, Plato and 


he knows. 

he believes. 
Aristotle and a thousand other phi- 
losophers, including one whose ac- 


quaintance Mr. Barton does not 
seem to have made, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, all taught that we can know 
the existence of God by reason 
alone, and consequently that, strict- 
ly speaking, we need no faith for 
that fact. But Mr. Barton does not 
see eye to eye with Plato or Aquinas. 
His reasoning is not rigidly Scho- 
lastic. Indeed, it is rather senti- 
mental and impressionistic. He talks 

of the astronomer 


Stat pro who looks at the sky 
Ratione and sees the stars 
Voluntas. and who, therefore, 


cannot be an atheist. 
But unfortunately Mr. Barton lives 
in the city where he “makes his 
own stars by touching a button,” 
and where he can control heat and 
cold by the turn of a valve,” and 
“order his existence by the touch of 
a toe on the throttle of a car, or a 
scratch on the bottom of a check.” 
In other words, he is not always 
close to Nature. He says “in the 
city in the winter the stars do not 
speak so loudly.” Therefore, we 
must presume, he feels the need of 
a more abiding argument than that 
of the stars. So he hits upon this 
theological reason: “Since no one 
can prove either that there is a God, 
or that there is not, each one of us 
has a right to accept the alternative 
which does least violence to his own 
reason. To my finite mind, God is 
inconceivable, but a universe which 
just happened is more inconceiv- 
able.” 


O there you are. If you follow 
Mr. Barton, you will believe 
something inconceivable, but less in- 
conceivable than another inconceiv- 
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able. It would be cruel, perhaps, to 
worry Mr. Barton by analyzing his 
logic. If he thinks that a thing can be 
more inconceivable, or less incon- 
ceivable, let him be happy with his 
illusion. After all he is only an 
amateur logician, as well as an ama- 
teur theologian. He is clearly out 
of his element. But, really, some one 
ought to explain to him that if he 
simply chooses to believe one of two 
inconceivables, he has not made an 
act of faith. He has done violence 
to his intellect. And if he could but 
see the fact, it is a crime to pit the 
will against the intellect, and to 
permit the will to suppress the in- 
tellect. But the book will sell, none 
the less. The half million who will 
be persuaded by shrewd and persist- 
ent advertising to read the book will 
not notice either the bad logic or the 
bad morality. But of course the ar- 
gument in itself will not hold water 
for a moment. 


O we come to No. 4. The author 
asks the question, “Since, then, 
there is a God, what kind of a God 
is He?” “Since there is,” mind you, 
just as if he had proved it. Heaven 
keep this book out of the hands of 
clever infidels. They would fairly 
how! at that “Since there is.” But 
let that pass. Mr. Barton quotes 
William James who guesses that 
“We stand in much the same re- 
lation to the whole universe as our 
canine and feline pets do to the 
whole of human life. 
They inhabit our 
drawing rooms and 
libraries. They take 
part in scenes of whose significance 
they have no inkling. They are 
merely tangent to curves of history, 
the beginnings and the ends and 
forms of which pass wholly beyond 
their ken. So we are tangent to the 


Just 
Fancy. 
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wider life of things.” That is a pretty 
fancy. It does credit to Mr. James’s 
imagination. Of course it doesn’t 
prove anything, but it satisfies Mr. 
Barton. He says, “That makes sound 
sense to me. A God with imagina- 
tion enough to create oceans, and 
solar systems and sexes, and sea- 
sons and poets, and mountains and 
mothers and martyrs—such a God 
can be trusted to make the here- 
after just and satisfying and full of 
interest.” “I think about it very 
little,” he adds, “but I shed few 
tears at funerals. I leave it all to 
Him.” 

I think that will suffice as a 
sample of Mr. Barton’s theology. It 
will have to suffice, because it is all 
the theology he has. The remain- 
ing few pages of that chapter tend 
to build up agnosticism rather than 
faith. But the chapter is quickly 
finished. You have concluded the 
discussion of what a man can be- 
lieve. And immediately, at the be- 
ginning of the next chapter, you are 
back again to Abie’s Irish Rose and 
Elmer Gantry, and you are plunged 
once more into Mr. Barton’s anec- 
dotes, schoolboy epigrams, and cata- 
logues of names. 


ie his little anecdotes are not 
all innocent; and not all of 
them are edifying. He lugs in, for 
example, that malicious story of 
Simon de Montfort, captain of the 
army of the Crusade against the Al- 
bigenses. Simon says to the papal 
legate, “How shall we know the 
heretics from the faithful?” The 
legate answers, “Kill them all. God 
will be able to recognize His own.” 
The incident never happened. The 
horrible command was never giv- 
en. No critical historian nowadays 
would think of admitting the legend 
to his pages, except as a horrible ex- 
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ample of how history used to be 
written with a controversial bias. 
But the myth tickles Mr. Barton’s 
fancy, so he puts it down. No au- 
thority, no reference, no justifica- 
tion,—just puts it down. It makes 
a zippy anecdote, and so finds place 
in his book. The effect on the ig- 
norant reader? Oh, hang the effect 
on the ignorant reader. If it helps 
to perpetuate religious animosity in 
a day when we have already too 
much animosity, what of it? The 
bit of dialogue sounds shocking, and 
therefore is interesting. So down it 
goes. 


R. BARTON’S _ imagination 
seems to run to the gory. He 
features the Massacre of St. Barth- 
olomew’s Day, when he says Pope 
Gregory XIII. ordered a Te Deum 
to be sung because “no less than 
twenty thousand Christians were 
brutally butchered.” 

But though possessed of a bloody 
imagination, Mr. Barton is still in- 
nocent and naive. He says, “At this 
point in our story many Catholics 
will take their pens in hand to send 
us harsh words of protest. We 
ask them to forbear.” 
And if we forbear he 
will tell us some of 
the terrible things 
that Protestants have done. And,— 
once again the gory imagination,— 
he will show how horrible was Hol- 
land. “At the Hague,” he says, “is 
a museum filled with instruments 
of torture that freeze your blood. 
If all hell were to sit up for a night 
devising ways in which to wring the 
utmost possible pain from human 
flesh, it is difficult to imagine that 
anything could be added. Every or- 
gan of the body, and of the bodies 
of both sexes, has received its due 
measure of attention. There is 


A Taste 
for Gore. 














nothing left for cruelty to devise. 
You turn your eyes away in horror, 
and then the thought flashes into 
your mind: ‘These are the fruits 
of faith. All these playthings of the 
fiends were invented amid prayer 
and fasting.’ ” 

I am afraid we shall have to tell 
Mr. Barton that we Catholics cannot 
forbear to correct his dishonest his- 
tory of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day simply because he tells 
us of other horrors, done by other 
Churches. The sins and crimes of 
Protestants are no solace to us. And 
when we see with what reckless dis- 
regard for historical truth he nar- 
rates what he considers a Catholic 
crime, we dare not trust him as an 
historian of any crime. 

For this should be a rule for any 
historian. Don’t start to tell a story 
of any kind, least of all a scandal or 
a crime, if you haven’t time or space 
or knowledge to tell it truly. For 
example, Mr. Barton should have 
told his readers (ninety-eight per 
cent of them are only semi-edu- 
cated) that in the sixteenth century, 
when the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day happened, there were no 
means of rapid transmission of 


news. It took nine 
Tell All days for the report 
Mr. Barton, of the massacre to be 
or Tell carried from Paris 
Nothing. to Rome. And when 


it came, it was not 
only garbled, it was falsified thor- 
oughly. The Pope was led to be- 
lieve that Coligny at the head of the 
Huguenots had planned the assas- 
sination of the King, the Queen 
Regent and the entire court. The 
Te Deum was sung because the 
Pope imagined that a plot to wipe 
out the royal family, and perhaps 
thousands of others, had been 
foiled. Later on, when the Pope 
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learned the truth that the assassins 
were, for that time at least, on the 
other side, he did not hesitate to de- 
nounce them. All this is in any 
good history. Why is it not in Mr. 
Barton’s book? 

Recently we have all read, with a 
great deal of enjoyment, the attack 
of Mayor Thompson upon what he 
considers lying textbooks of history. 
It seems that Mr. Thompson’s liter- 
ary adviser is “Sport” Herrman, a 
man who knows as much history as 
Mr. Bruce Barton knows theology. 
The judge in court asked Mr. Herr- 
man, “Did you ever read books of 
history side by side with the his- 
torical sources?” He might as well 
have asked “Sport” whether he had 
read the Avesta or the Bhagavad- 
gita in the original. So with Mr. 
Barton. It is quite obvious on every 
page of his books that he is a dili- 
gent collector of anecdotes, apo- 
thegms, legends and myths. But he 
is unconcerned about historical accu- 
racy. If a picturesque legend or a 
bloody lie suits his purpose, he puts 
it down, uncritically and unscrupu- 
lously. Perhaps his defense would 
be that in a small, popular volume, 
destined for the undiscriminating 
millions who read “best sellers,” it 
would seem pedantic to give foot- 
note references, and it would be a 
work of supererogation to compare 
one account of an historical event 
with another account, or with the 
sources. One monumental histor- 
ical work, The Cambridge History, 
dispensed with footnotes and refer- 
ences. But the inference to be 
drawn from that fact was that every 
one of the authors was a recognized 
authority on his subject, and that 
his scholarship was sufficient cre- 
dential for his accuracy. But sure- 
ly Mr. Barton can make no such 
pretense at being above criticism. 
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He has no time, and to tell the truth, 
he has no ability to read history 
deeply. What then should he do? 
And when I say he, I mean all such 
popular writers as he. He should 
leave debatable accounts of histor- 
ical facts severely alone, and con- 
fine himself to his scrapbook of 
harmless anecdotes. He might have 
followed another familiar maxim 
(which, by the way, derives from 
the Gospel), “Don’t start anything 
you can’t finish.” Don’t open up 
the subject of the Albigensian Cru- 
sade or the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Massacre, unless you know both 
sides of the story. If you do know 
both sides, put them both down, un- 
der penalty of being accounted a 
dishonest writer. I would rather 
call Mr. Barton ignorant than dis- 
honest. But he is one or the other. 


'AKE one more instance of his 


method. He is speaking of 
Copernicus. “In the early sixteenth 
century,” he writes, “a simple, 


plain-speaking professor on the bor- 
ders of Poland conceived and an- 
nounced that the sun and planets 
did not revolve about the earth but 
that the earth revolved about the 
sun. His name was Nicholas Coper- 
nicus. He did not make the an- 
nouncement very loudly. Indeed, 
so sure was he of the wrath and 
persecution of the 
Church that he with- 
drew from his pro- 
fessorship in Rome 
and kept his great thought to him- 
self and a few trusted associates for 
thirty years. Finally, knowing that 
he was close to the end of his days, 
he dedicated his great work, Revo- 
lutions of the Heavenly Bodies, to 
the Pope, and entrusted it to a 
printer. The printer, terror-stricken, 
brought it out with an apologetic 


More 
Fables. 
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and groveling preface. A copy was 
carried to the home of Copernicus 
on May 24, 1543, but the scholar 
was on his deathbed. A few hours 
later he had passed beyond the 
reach of those who would have per- 
secuted him and perhaps have 
taken his life.” 

Now I wonder if Mr. Barton has 
ever heard of Sir Bertram Windle’s 
great book on The Church and Sci- 
ence, or of Dr. James J. Walsh’s 
splendid volume on The Popes and 
Science. These are not indeed 
“sources” but they are works of ac- 
curate learning. Each one of them 
contains several hundred pages 
closely packed with information. 
They cannot be devoured in two 
hours like one of Mr. Barton’s books. 
So, perhaps it would be ridiculous 
to expect a busy advertising man to 
read them. But he might at least 
have dipped into an encyclopedia, or 
he might have called up some Cath- 
olic priest and asked for a conven- 
ient little pamphlet on Copernicus. 
The priest would have sent him Dr. 
Walsh’s Science and Religion, Then 
and Now. In that he would have seen 
the statement that Andrew D. White 
(even a tyro can see that Mr. Bar- 
ton did his cribbing largely from 
White) was amaz- 


ingly misinformed. Old Stuff; 
As Dr. Walsh says, and 
“What is particular- Inaccurate. 


ly interesting for us 

is the significant change that has 
come in the twenty years [now 
thirty-seven years] since the publi- 
cation of President White’s book .. . 
The development of our knowledge 
of the history of science has literally 
wiped out practically all the assump- 
tions on which he based his argu- 
ments. His facts are wrong or in- 
completely given. This was not all 
his fault, but mainly that of his 
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times. Had he but known it, books 
had already been published in Eu- 
rope, or were being prepared for 
publication, that made a large num- 
ber of his contentions utterly ridic- 
ulous.” 

Now I do not insist that Mr. Bar- 
ton should have read those works, 
but he might have read at least a 
pamphlet in which he would be in- 
formed that White’s book is inac- 
curate. And then he could have 
decided on either one of two courses 
of action; first, to spend a few years 
reading up on the subject he in- 
tended to write about, or second, 
not to write anything pertaining to 
history or science that he wasn’t 
prepared to prove. But then his best 
sellers would not have been written 
at all, or they would have been con- 
densed into a magazine or news- 
paper article. 


N point of fact, Mr. Barton doesn’t 
even write as honestly or as ac- 
curately as the man from whom he 
borrows. Andrew D. White, parti- 
san though he was, at least had the 
honesty to say,—in a footnote,— 
that, Copernicus defended his the- 
ory at Rome in 1500 a. pb. in the 
presence of 2,000 scholars, and that 
a professor of mathematics and 
astronomy who taught the Coper- 
nican theory was given a decora- 
tion by the pope. Dr. Walsh says 
that President White (he was presi- 
dent of Cornell) likes to brush 
aside possible objections by relegat- 
ing them to notes.” 


Follow But his otherwise 
Your obsequious copier, 
Leader. Mr. Bruce Barton, 


doesn’t even give a 
possible objection room in a footnote. 
The reason is obvious. How would 
it look for example to say in the 
text, “Copernicus kept his theory to 
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himself until he was on his death- 
bed in 1543. Note: Copernicus lec- 
tured on his theory in the presence 
of 2,000 scholars in 1500.” There 
would have to be a note to explain 
the note. And if that sort of thing 
were carried on, the book would 
soon be full of notes. Then the 
crowds wouldn’t read it. Then Mr. 
Barton wouldn’t sell half a million 
copies. The result would be bad for 
Mr. Barton’s pocket, but it would be 
good for his reputation. I mean 
nothing sinister by that remark. I 
am willing to believe that Mr. Bar- 
ton has a good business conscience. 
But his literary conscience needs 
developing. 


return to his naive request 

that Catholics should forbear to 
protest when their Church, or their 
Pope, or their religion are assailed. 
It is like saying, “Now don’t be 
angry, but you know your mother 
was a murderess! Take what I say 
in good part, since I say it with the 
best intentions, but isn’t your pope 
a bloody butcher?” I wonder how 
long it will be before anti-Catholic 
controversialists realize that we 
Catholics love our Church as we love 
our mother, and that the Pope to us 
is the vicegerent of Jesus Christ. If 
some of the popes centuries ago 
have been unworthy of their sublime 
calling, it is a matter of shame and 
humiliation to us. To throw their 
sins in our teeth after all these ages 
is a vicious thing. To expect that 
we shall be silent and “forbear,” is 
to accuse us of having no human 
feeling. And when our Pope is un- 
justly accused, if we “forbear” to 
defend him we are poltroons. As 
for the man who narrates, or pre- 
tends to narrate an historical fact 
prejudicial to the reputation of our 
Church, omitting essential details 
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that quite change the nature of the 
case,—we will never hesitate to tell 
him that his impudence is insuffer- 
able, and that if he knows better, he 
is no better than a liar. Indeed the 
man who misstates an historical 
fact is worse than the man who 
makes up a lie out of whole cloth. 
The lie that is wholly imagined will 
never do so much harm as the lie 
that seems to have a foundation in 
fact. 


N Tue Catuoiic Wor tp for last 

Jane, I remarked, “If ‘Al’ Smith 
runs for president, he will be op- 
posed not with his record in New 
York State, but with what happened 
in Spain or Italy or England or 
France two hundred, or three hun- 
dred or a thousand years ago. We 
shall hear about the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, we shall hear 
about the Spanish Inquisition,” and 


so on. Now, during the summer 

there was installed 
More on Broadway, in the 
Horrors. heart of the theater 


district, an exhibi- 
tion of horrible paintings of the 
Spanish Inquisition. It is still there. 
One of the paintings is shown in the 
window as a lure to the passer-by. 
It is unspeakably gruesome and ob- 
scene,—too much so to be described 
in detail. The others, I am told, are 
as bad or worse. Along the side of 
the shop where the paintings are in 
view is the following legend, “No! 
These paintings are not a part of 
a political plot against Governor 
Smith.” No, of course not. How 
could it possibly enter into the mind 
of anyone that the pictures reflect 
upon the Governor? None the less, 
for fear that some few morons 
might miss the point, it is indicated 
with a denial which is cleverer than 
an affirmation and accomplishes the 
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same purpose. If some equally hor- 
rible representation of the Crom- 
wellian massacres in Ireland, or of 
the Elizabethan inquisition in Eng- 
land were on exhibition, would it be 
necessary to explain 


that noreflection was No Political 
intended upon the Plot: of 
character of Presi- Course Not! 


dent Coolidge? Presi- 

dent Coolidge had just as much to 
do with the massacre of Limerick 
or Drogheda as Governor Smith had 
to do with the Spanish Inquisition. 
And Governor Smith had just as 
much to do with the Spanish Inqui- 
sition as he had with the massacres 
of Genghis Khan or the slaughter of 
the Canaanites. No more, no less. 
But it seems necessary to explain to 
Broadway and to all America that 
the exhibition of paintings of the 
Inquisition is no _ political plot 
against Smith! 


ND now comes the fulfillment of 

the rest of the prophecy! The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
is written up to meet the eyes of the 
half million who will buy Mr. Bar- 
ton’s book, on What Can a Man Be- 
lieve? Why should it come into a 
book on that question? Gentle read- 
er, “dunt esk.” Did you ever hear 
the story of the lady, who found 
herself unexpectedly beside a min- 
ister at a dinner table? She felt that 
she must make some conversation 
about religion. So she scoured her 
memory for something out of the 
Bible. The only name that came to 
her was Samson. So she said, “Sam- 
son was a strong man, wasn’t he?” 
“Yes, madam,” replied the clergy- 
man, “but not so strong as you. For 
you have just lugged him in by the 
hair of his head!” So Bruce Bar- 
ton lugs in the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, and alleges that 
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the pope chanted a Te Deum, exult- 
ing because 20,000 Protestants had 
been brutally butchered. 

How Mr. Barton expects to assist 
anyone to divine faith by resurrect- 
ing that lie, is beyond the compre- 
hension of a logical mind. But like 
the pictures of the Inquisition it is 
a curious coincidence that the story 

appears again at just 


Coinci- this time. If these 
dence or “coincidences” con- 
Conspiracy? tinue to accumulate 


during the next seven 
or eight months, and reach their 
height at the time of the Democratic 
National Convention next summer, 
I am afraid that some of us will 
hardly be able to constrain our re- 
bellious minds so that they shall not 
“put this and that together.” 


F Mr. Barton had gone about his 
work in a different way, and with 

a different spirit, he might have 
written a good book. Not that he 
could have put any philosophy or 
theology into it. Nemo dat quod 
non habet. But writing simply as 
an observer of the intellectual vaga- 
ries of the man in the street, he 
might have been a good reporter. 
For example, he could have called 
attention to the fact 


The Bogusin that when men lose 
Place of the hold of a bona fide 
Bona Fide. religion they gener- 


ally take up a fraud- 
ulent substitute. A man must be- 
lieve in something and he can be- 
lieve almost anything. As Mr. Ches- 
terton has somewhere said, “They 
tell us that such and such things 
cannot be believed in ‘these our 
days.’ Nonsense! Anything can be 
believed in any day.” True, when 
men cease to believe in Christ it is 
just as likely as not they will accept 
the Yogi, or the Mahatmas or Krish- 
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namurti. When they give up Cathol- 
icism or Protestantism they take on 
Christian Science, which of course is 
infinitely more difficult to believe 
than what they have abandoned. 
They will no longer believe the mir- 
acles of Jesus, but they will believe 
that a faith healer in some tabernacle 
around the corner can cure the sick 
by laying on of hands. If they will 
not believe that Christ walked upon 
the water, they will believe that 
Captain Martin Scott hanging head 
down over a chasm was miraculous- 
ly thrown back into his saddle when 
he said, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” And, miracle of miracles, 
there will be some hundreds of 
thousands of persons who have quite 
abandoned the reading of the Gos- 
pels, but who will read Bruce Bar- 
ton with avidify, and there will be 
ministers of the Christian religion 
who will praise his book as a valu- 
able dissertation upon faith. 


ANY years ago, preaching 
against the fallacious maxim, 
“One religion is as good as anoth- 
er,” I used to say, “If that be true, 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism is as 
good as Christianity.” And I used to 
anticipate the reply, “No! No! We 
don’t mean that.” Even the suppo- 
sition that those heathen faiths 
could be mentioned side by side with 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, was 
considered absurd if not blasphem- 
ous. But now in his little handy 
guide to religious faith, Mr. Barton 
gives thirty-three pages to Moham- 
med and Buddha and Confucius. 
Not that he actually says these are 
as good as the Christian religion. 
But he certainly does not reject 
them with any vigor or indignation. 
Since H. G. Wells’s Outline of His- 
tory it has become quite the vogue 
to write and talk about Buddha and 
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Mohammed and Confucius. Of 
course, neither Wells nor Barton 


nor any of these popularizers of the 
history of religion know anything 
at first hand about the actual condi- 
tion of religion and morality in In- 
dia or North Africa. So it is easy 
for them to show enthusiasm about 
Buddhism and if not enthusiasm, 
at least tolerance for Mohammed- 
anism. As for Confucianism they 
know practically nothing of it, di- 
rectly or indirectly. But when you 
write a book for the man in the 
street, it is impressive to talk about 
these exotic religions as if you were 
quite familiar with them. Besides 
it imparts an air of “broadness” to 
discuss Buddha and Confucius and 
Mohammed in the same chapter 
with Jesus, as Mr. Barton does. 

But genuine Christians, who be- 
lieve heart and soul in Jesus Christ 
will resent this bogus tolerance. We 
are jealous of Our Lord and God. 
We will have no gods beside Him. 
Like St. Paul we say, “If any man 
love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ let him 
be anathema.” If 
that be bigotry we 
are bigots and proud of it. It is bet- 
ter to be an honest “bigot” than to 
be a trimmer. Buddha teaches that 
life is a curse and the only boon is 
annihilation, Jesus teaches that life 


Rivals to 
Christ? 
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is a glorious battle and that per- 
sonal immortality is the guerdon of 
victory. The very attempt to hold 
these two contradictory doctrines in 
the same mind at the same time is 
an act of mental suicide. 

As for Mohammed, he was a 
wholesale butcher of human beings. 
He is the remote antithesis of Jesus. 
The very mention of his name is 
offensive to one who accepts Christ. 
It would be not only hypocrisy; it 
would be criminal disloyalty to look 
upon Mohammed with equanimity 
while we profess to love Christ. But 
I suppose that some of the flappers, 
and the straphangers, the “bank 
presidents” and the “certified ac- 
countants” will think that Bruce 
Barton is “broad” and “tolerant” as 
well as “learned” because he puts 
Mohammed and Buddha and Con- 
fucius in the same book and in the 
same chapter with Jesus. And yet 
these same readers profess to de- 
spise the man who “carries water 
on both shoulders.” Such is the 
mental measure of the vast clientele 
of a popular writer. It is almost 
enough to make one a Nietzschean, 
or at least a Menckenian. “Almost,” 
I said, for by and by the people will 
see how flimsy is all this pseudo- 
theological stuff. In a few years 
you will hear no more of Bruce Bar- 
ton’s What Can a Man Believe? 
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A SPIRITUAL BOUQUET FOR THE NEXT 
EuCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


Tue Fathers of the Blessed Sac- 
rament whose special work is the 
adoration of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist, are fostering the plan of 
a great crusade of prayer as an echo 
of the International Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago. They suggest 
a Spiritual Bouquet in honor of Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament for 
the success of the 29th Congress to 
be held in Sydney, Australia, Sep- 
tember 6-9, 1928, and they call upon 
the twenty million Catholics of the 
United States to participate in 
gathering a garland of 100,000,000 
spiritual flowers of Sacraments, 
prayers, and good works to be pre- 
sented to Our Lady on her Birthday, 
September 8, 1928. Reports should 
be sent in to the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament, 184 East 76th 
Street, New York. 


- 
_ 





HEBREW COINAGE IN PALESTINE. 


UNpER a ruling of the British Pal- 
estine Currency Board an entirely 
new system of coinage went into ef- 
fect throughout the Holy Land on 
November Ist, and this is intended 
to supersede ultimately the present 
Egyptian currency. The New York 
Times points out that not since 134 
B. c. has Hebrew coinage been the 
medium of exchange in Palestine. 

In modern times since the Mo- 
hammedan domination of the coun- 
try, Turkish currency prevailed, 
though Arab and Egyptian coins 
were also recognized. During the 


World War Turkish paper money 
depreciated so greatly that under 
the British mandate Egyptian cur- 
rency and English sovereigns were 
declared legal tender. Acceptance 
of other coins was optional except 
that the old paper money of Turkey 
was prohibited. 

The new coinage is based on the 
English pound sterling and the 
standard coin is the 100 mils silver 
piece. This bears upon its face a 
seven-leaved palm branch with the 
year, and the word “Palestine” in 
Hebrew, English, and Arabian; the 
reverse bears the figure 100 and the 
words “One Hundred Mils” in the 
same three languages. The 50-mil 
silver piece is smaller, has a five- 
leaved palm, and the same lettering. 
Smaller pieces are in nickel bronze 
and are distinguished by holes in 
the center surrounded by a wreath. 


i 
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Jesuit ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Seismological Society of 
America was founded in San Fran- 
cisco after the great earthquake of 
1906. Thirteen persons answered 
the invitation to the first meeting. 
Now the Society has spread over the 
United States and Canada, has a 
membership of 879, besides 132 in- 
stitutions that subscribe to its bul- 
letin. At a recent meeting of the 
directors in San Francisco the Rev. 
James B. Macelwane, S.J., director 
of the department of Geophysics in 
St. Louis University, was elected 
president, to succeed Professor Bai- 
ley Willis of Stanford University. 
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It is the first time a priest has held 
this office in the Society. Father 
Macelwane is also President of the 
Jesuit Seismological Society. 


SS ae 
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WILL Hays’s LETTER TO THE 
ATHEISTS’ SOCIETY. 


THE President of the American 
Society for the Advancement of 
Atheism sent a copy of his corre- 
spondence with Cecil de Mille re- 
garding the pictures, The Ten Com- 
mandments and The King of Kings, 
and a proposed picture to be named, 
it seems, The Atheist, to Mr. Will 
H. Hays, the “czar” of the motion 
picture industry. Mr. Hays’s splen- 
did reply merits reporting in full: 


“I have not been unmindful of 
your letter,” wrote Mr. Hays, “en- 
closing copies of the communica- 
tions from you to Mr. de Mills and 
from him to you. 

“It is proper for you to write me, 
as suggestions from individuals and 
organizations that have to do with 
motion pictures, whatever their na- 
ture and whatever their source, are 
received and carefully considered 
by us. 

“The motion picture, of course, 
never can be used for propaganda. 

“Building upon their faith in a 
Creator, and in a God of Justice and 
Mercy, men have established cer- 
tain codes of conduct, pursuance of 
which tends to develop the happi- 
ness, peace and comfort of their 
fellow men. These codes, these 
thoughts, are inseparable from re- 
ligion; and rather than see the mo- 
tion picture, by the elimination of 
God from it (which would be utter- 
ly unnatural) used to discourage 
the religion from which these ideals 
of right living and of right think- 
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ing spring, I would prefer to see the 
motion picture utterly destroyed. 
And I can think of few more calami- 
tous happenings than to take from 
the world the motion picture which 
has clothed the empty existence of 
far-off hamlets with joy and lifted 
listless folk till they walk the peaks 
of romance and adventure like their 
own Main Street. 

“The motion picture, I may add, 
is concerned with drama, and 
drama is concerned with whatever 
man does. Potentially, everything 
touching man—his thoughts, his 
ideals, ideas, aspirations, his ambi- 
tions—is motion picture material. 
To ask us to eliminate God and 
man’s belief in God, therefore, is to 
ask us to eliminate one of the most 
profound urges in man—the spirit- 
ual urge. Such is unthinkable. 

“In fact, to ask us to eliminate 
God from motion pictures is equiva- 
lent to asking that sunshine be 
barred from the playgrounds where 
emaciated, ill-kept children of the 
tenements find a moment’s respite 
of happiness. It is equivalent to 
asking us to blot the stars from the 
heavens because men may look at 
them and dare to ask themselves, as 
Napoleon did of his fellow voyagers 
into Egypt, ‘But who, gentlemen, 
made all those?’ 

“We could not do it if we wanted 
to. God is in every art, in every 
laudable ambition, in every worthy 
achievement. God is in laughter 
and in drama and in beautiful land- 
scapes, and it is in a genuine spirit 
of reverence that I state that God is 
in our wholesome pleasure and our 
wholesome entertainment. 

“The motion picture industry has 
not been without its faults. Mistakes 
have been made and will be made. 
But it is to-day, and will ever be, 
the hope and desire of those of us 
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who have at heart the best interests 
of the industry and of the great 
public whose servants we are, to 
make this industry more and more 
the ally of good citizenship and re- 
spect for the ethics and the codes 
that man, out of his faith in a Cre- 
ator and a goal to life, have bred 
and cherished. 

“With personal regards, I am, sin- 
cerely yours, 


(Signed) “Witt H. Hays.” 


— 
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PROPOSED CONCORDAT BETWEEN 
JuUGO-SLAVIA AND THE HOoLy SEE. 


Since the founding of the single 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, which joined schismatic 
Serbia with two large Catholic 
groups, the Catholics have had many 
bitter struggles for their rights, in 
spite of the fact that they were in 
the majority. The Catholic Slovenes 
were quite solidly united in the 
Peoples’ Party, but their Croatian 
brethren were not. The Serbs looked 
upon the Catholic Church as the 
Austrian Church, and hated it ac- 
cordingly. A small but active group 
of the Slovenes who were anti- 
Catholic, fomented strife. During 
the last five or six years laws 
have been passed which severely 
hampered both priests and people in 
the free exercise of their religious 
rights. 

Now the anti-Catholic Pasich has 
gone and a better feeling is growing 
among the varied elements in the 
Kingdom. A Concordat is being 
drawn up between Jugo-Slavia and 
the Holy See, which the Catholic 
Bishops assembled recently at Za- 
grab considered in detail. Arrange- 
ments were made to hold a National 
Eucharistic Congress at Zagrab next 
year. It was likewise announced at 
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the conference that the Slavic ritual 
was nearing completion, and that 
a new Missal in the old Slavic 
tongue has been printed in Latin 
characters and will soon be ready 
for distribution through the various 
dioceses. 





-— 
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RusstAN CHURCH RECOGNIZES 
SoviET GOVERNMENT. 


THE heroic Archbishop Tikhon is 
believed to have issued a manifesto 
during his tragic imprisonment rec- 
ognizing the legitimacy of the de 
facto Government in Russia. It had 
no effect, however, in allaying the 
persecution. The present Metro- 
politan Serge of Nizhni Novgorod, 
who was also imprisoned for a time, 
is trying to legalize the status of the 
Orthodox Church. In a pastoral 
letter issued last summer, but only 
recently made known outside Rus- 
sia, the Archbishop unequivocally 
recognizes the legitimacy of the 
Soviet régime, and announces the 
complete separation of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Tikhon within Rus- 
sia from that of the émigrés outside 
Russia. It may be expected that | 
many will give up their adherence 
to the Orthodox Church rather than 
recognize the Soviet Government, 
but the pastoral letter must inevit- 
ably strengthen that Government. 


-— 
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PRESBYTERIAN EFFORT TO LIMIT 
DIVORCE. 


THE Presbyterian Assembly at 
San Francisco last May authorized 
the preparation of a report on mar- 
riage and divorce and this has just 
been sent out to 10,000 ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. Dr. Clarence E. Ma- 
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cartney, one of a special commit- 
tee investigating the divorce evil, 
writes: “Divorce is now competing 
with death as a dissolver of mar- 
riages in the United States. One out 
of every six marriages ends in the 
divorce courts. It is easy to demon- 
strate from history that the increase 
in divorce, the thawing of family 
morality, and the breakdown of the 
sanctity of the home, have been the 
heralds of national decline and de- 


cay. 
“The Presbyterian Church,” Dr. 
Macartney continues, “recognizes 


two grounds for divorce, adultery 
and wilful and prolonged desertion. 
The passage of Scripture cited by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as 
authority for the recognition of de- 
sertion as dissolving the marriage 
relationship is 1 Cor. vii. 14, 15: ‘Yet 
if the unbelieving deserteth, let him 
desert; the brother or sister is not 
in bondage in such cases; but God 
hath called us to peace.’ ” 

This is the text upon which the 
Catholic Church bases the Pauline 
Privilege; that is, a marriage be- 
tween two infidels is dissolved when 
one becomes a Catholic and contracts 
a Catholic marriage. The Presbyte- 
rian report proposes to amend the 
Westminster Confession so as to re- 
fuse recognition of desertion as a 
cause for divorce, “the reason be- 
ing,” it states, “that such a permis- 
sion is in conflict with the legisla- 
tion of Christ, and that the meaning 
of the passage appealed to as Scrip- 
tural authority is by no means 
clear; certainly not clear enough to 
abrogate a teaching of Christ.” 

This report recommending that 
adultery only be recognized as a 
ground for divorce will be submit- 
ted for final action at the next Gen- 
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eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to be held at Tulsa, Okla., 
in May, 1928. 
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Dr. JAMES H. RYAN MADE A 
DoMESTIC PRELATE. 


Ear.y in November in the convent 
chapel of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
the Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D., was 
invested with the rank of Monsi- 
gnor. For nine years Msgr. Ryan 
had been associated with this fa- 
mous college for women. He is now 
a Professor at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in Washington, and 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Msgr. Ryan is the 
author of An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy, A Catechism of Catholic 
Education, and he has compiled the 
Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools. 


- 
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RESULTS OF THE AUSTRIAN RIOTS. 


A notice of the Austrian riots 
amounting almost to a revolution 
was given in these pages three 
months ago (September, p. 843). As 
a precautionary measure the Na- 
tional Government has changed the 
equipment of the Vienna police, so 
that they now carry revolvers and 
daggers. All street parades and 
demonstrations have been forbidden. 
This the Social Democrats particu- 
larly resent as they were accustomed 
to four or five parades a month to 
manifest their strength, and they 
demand the removal of the Chief of 
Police whom they accuse of respon- 
sibility for the July riots. Chan- 
cellor Seipel, however, still main- 
tains the ascendancy. 




















EpWARD BRENNAN, O.P. (“Ye Old 
Colonial Christmas’”’), is a new con- 
tributor, who was born in Lima, 
Ohio, in 1897, and entered the Or- 
der of Friars Preachers in 1918. He 
holds his Ph.D. degree from the 
Catholic University, and is at pres- 
ent a missionary in the Province 
of Fukien, China, where the Amer- 
ican Dominicans have been as- 
signed a field for mission activity. 


Sister M. GonzaGa (“Minstrelsy 
in Medieval England”) of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Dubuque, Iowa, is a 
recent graduate of the University of 
Michigan, where she received her 
degrees of B.A. and M.S., later fill- 
ing the position of assistant pathol- 
ogist and biochemist in the hospital 
conducted by her community in 
Dubuque. 


ANNA McCiureE SnHoLtu (“A 
Stranger in Port”) is a frequent 
contributor to our pages, equally 
skillful as poet, critic, or short 
story writer. Miss Sholl is at pres- 
ent in Albania. 


Epwarp J. Barron (“The Mercy 
of God”) may be remembered by 
our readers as the author of a 
charming poem “To a Blackbird 
That Sang on a Gorsebush,” which 
appeared in our July, 1923, issue. 
He is an Irishman living in Water- 
ford, and changes from poetry to 
fiction in his present contribution. 


Louise WessTER (“Gifts”), a resi- 
dent of Memphis, Tenn., though a 
newcomer to our pages, is a con- 
tributor to Contemporary Verse, 
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Poetry, The Lyric, The Archive, and 
other magazines. 


Daisy H. Mosetey (“Sunshine 
and Saints”) of Glen Ridge, N. J., 
whose work appears from time to 
time in our pages, holds her B.A. 
from the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, and has also studied 
abroad, in France and Italy. She 
confesses to a deep interest in the 
scions of Little Italy. 


FREDERICK A. FULLHARDT (“Cath- 
olic Principles in American Laws”) 
is a young New York attorney, liv- 
ing in Woodhaven, Queens Co., who 
holds his LL.B. degree from Ford- 
ham University, and has contributed 
to America, The Medical Times and 
the New York Motor News. He is at 
present completing a History of the 
Punic Wars. 


ELeANor Custis SHALLCROSS (“To 
a Philosopher”), whose last contri- 
bution appeared in our issue of 
January, 1923, is a resident of 
Kirkwood, Missouri, and Assistant 
Librarian in the St. Louis Public 
Library. 


Rospert Sencourt (“Oxford, the 
Church and Rhodes Scholarships’’) 
is a regular contributor, whose fine 
prose style and general culture 
have won for him a high place in 
the literary world here and abroad. 


DorotHy E. Dawson (“Roman 
Christmas”), a recent graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has 
gathered together in this article 
some of the impressions garnered 
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last year during her stay in Rome, 
where she attended the School of 
Classical Studies of the American 
Academy. 


Guapys Knicut (“The Christ 
Child Walks Again”), a resident of 
El Paso, Texas, will be remembered 
as the author of “The Candle of 
Maria Sanchez,” published in our 
issue of June, 1926. Miss Knight’s 
first book, Marriage for Two, ap- 
peared two years ago. 


Brian P. O’Seasnain (“Holy Rus- 
sia’) is a frequent and versatile 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p, well-known in the maga- 
zine and newspaper field as poet and 
prose writer. 


Patricia PoLtk (“Twilight’’), a 
teacher by profession, is a Bosto- 
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nian by birth, and a lover of liter- 
ature who has written fiction for 
several Catholic magazines. This is 
her first appearance in our pages, 
as well as in the field of poetry. 


WaLtTER V. GaviGan, B.A. (“Reli- 
gion in Recent Fiction’), whose in- 
teresting study of “Priests in Fic- 
tion” was a feature of our April 
number, is at present Lecturer on 
Modern Literature at the College of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Vera Marie Tracy (“Somebody 
Named Peter”), who has won her 
spurs as a poet, is now giving us 
prose sketches of such poignant 
beauty that they reveal to us pain 
as the “Keeper of the Treasuries of 
God.” Miss Tracy’s volume of 
poems, Incense, was reviewed in 
our June number. 








Mew Books. 


Thomas Paine. By Mary Agnes Best.—Christ in the Christian Life According 
to St. Paul. By Rev. J. Duperray. Translated by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P.— 
A Companion to H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History.” By Hilaire Belloc.—Mr. 
Belloc Objects. By H. G. Wells.—Mr. Belloc Still Objects. By Hilaire Belloc.— 
Selected Letters of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 1896-1924. Edited with a Memoir 
by Bernard Holland.—The Catholic Anthology. By Thomas Walsh.—High in Her 
Tower. By Charles Phillips.—Intimacies in Canadian Life and Letters. By 
Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D., LL.D.—In the Heart of Spain. By Thomas Ewing 
Moore.—The Venerable Don Bosco. By J. B. Lemoyne, S.C.—History of American 
Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin Sears.—tTransition. By Will Durant.— 
Children’s Books.—Foreign Publications. 





Thomas Paine. By Mary Agnes Best. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.00. 

Of the making of many biog- 
raphies there is no end. Recently 
a deluge of such writings has been 
started, perhaps due to the impetus 
given by Lytton Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria. Few of them are purely 
biographical. Almost ali of them 
have a purpose beyond or behind 
the narration of historical facts. 
Most frequently that purpose is to 
dethrone an idol, or as Miss Mary 
Agnes Best, the author of this par- 
ticular biography, expresses it, to 
“snatch laurels from brows that 
long have worn them.” Miss Best’s 
purpose in writing of Thomas 
Paine is, conversely, “to place a 
wreath on a head that for more 
than a century has been covered 
with infamy.” Honestly enough 
this declaration appears in the first 
lines of the Foreword, and there- 
fore the reader cannot complain 
that he has been inveigled into 
reading a partisan pamphlet when 
he expected an unbiased historical 
record. The writer of the “blurb” 
on the jacket has also done his best 
to indicate the nature of the work 
within the covers. He calls it “The 


story of the most adventurous ca- 
reer in American history.” And he 
quotes, as from Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a eulogy of Paine, “A statue 
of gold should be erected to him in 
every city in the world.” Surely, 
the reader is sufficiently fore- 
warned that he has in his hands a 
panegyric. 

Once this is understood, it may 
be admitted that the book is emi- 
nently readable. It makes no pre- 
tense to be learned, or to contain 
new material. It is in effect a pop- 
ularization of Moncure Conway’s 
work of thirty-five years ago. It 
has none of the apparatus of criti- 
cism,—except a two page bibliog- 
raphy. It is innocent of all foot- 
notes and references. Perhaps the 
author feared to annoy the casual 
reader with even the appearance of 
learning. Put perhaps also, the 
reader no matter how casual, will 
occasionally find the absence of ref- 
erences more annoying than their 
presence. On page 50, for example, 
Miss Best records that “only three 
months before he took command of 
the Continental army, George Wash- 
ington ... gave the good man [a 
distressed clerical royalist] leave to 
set him down for everything that 
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was wicked if it ever was heard 
that he [Washington] advocated in- 
dependence,” and that “Benjamin 
Franklin assured his English 
friends that, drunk or sober, no 
man had ever in his presence men- 
tioned independence.” No matter 
how hurried and impatient a reader 
may be, he would perhaps not ob- 
ject to being told the authority for 
these statements. 

Miss Best has also stooped a trifle 
low occasionally, to conquer the 
careless reader by giving him the 
sort of English he is accustomed to 
read in the newspapers. For exam- 
ple, “The year 1774 seemed to spell 
down and out for Thomas Paine”; 
“The Rights of Man was successful- 
ly bootlegged”; “Washington’s ap- 
peal was turned down”; “With a 
few wisecracks . . . Paine leaves the 
Commission”; are rather Hearstian 
for a book that makes any pretense 
to dignity. 

The life of Thomas Paine, as set 
forth in these pages, is pathetic, 
even more than heroic. Here was 
a man who was among the first, if 
not actually the first, to conceive 
the grand idea of a United States of 
America. As Miss Best says, “Thir- 
teen bickering colonies were unable 
to peer over the blinders of their 
boundary lines. It was the green- 
horn with the ‘dash of genius’ and 
the seer’s eyes .. . who saw and 
prophesied the continental greatness 
of the nation yet unborn.” He not 
only conceived the idea but had the 
courage to cry aloud for absolute 
independence, at a time when most 
American leaders were still toady- 
ing to George III., “our King,” “the 
King of America,” or when they 
were quibbling, as in the Colonial 
Manifesto which said, “We are reb- 
els against Parliament; we adore 
the King.” Paine’s courage was un- 
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conquerable. Even in the most dis- 
mal days of the Revolution and of 
Reconstruction, he never showed 
signs of wavering. Miss Best says, 
“Paine was whistling to keep up the 
public courage: his own appears to 
have been unflagging. ... The coun- 
try had ridden its free horse almost 
to death. Washington could go no 
further; the exhausted army was 
down; Congress was a jaded steed. 
Thomas Paine was as fresh as when 
the race began.” At a time when 
even the patient and long-suffering 
George Washington was constrained 
to say, “The common interests of 
America are sinking into irretriev- 
able ruin,” when profiteers (the 
chief scandal of every war) were 
waxing rich and fat while the army 
starved, Paine proved himself a 
true patriot by starting out of his 
slender resources, a fund that saved 
the Commander-in-chief from de- 
spair and the army from starvation. 

His principal service as a patriot, 
of course, was his incessant pam- 
phleteering. The successive num- 
bers of The Crisis doubtless helped 
immeasurably to keep the army and 
the whole country keyed up to a 
high pitch of determination to be 
free. By some of the fathers of the 
country he was called “Mad Tom,” 
and a “dangerous meteor,” but per- 
haps a little touch of “madness” is 
necessary to launch a revolution. 
Without Paine’s flaming confidence, 
and his indomitable optimism, the 
revolutionary spirit would have 
flagged. Perhaps it would have 
died out. 

And yet, in spite of his unques- 
tioned services to his country, 
Thomas Paine’s “head was covered 
with infamy. He was convicted of 
treason in the land of his birth 
(England). English ships prowled 
the ocean for him. He was muti- 

















lated physically and spiritually in 
the land which had adopted him.” 
When he languished in a French 
prison under’ Robespierre, the 
American ambassador to France, 
Gouverneur Morris, delayed and 
finally declined to demand his re- 
lease as an American citizen. 

Freed by the death of the mon- 
ster Robespierre, returning to Amer- 
ica, he found himself a pariah. His 
right to vote was challenged. His 
name was held in derision. His 
former friends abandoned him. 
“Stage coaches refused him a seat. 
He was greeted with brass bands 
playing the Rogue’s March. Bor- 
dentown, his old home, welcomed 
him with pictures of the devil and 
Tom Paine mounted on a broom- 
stick.” And from that time to this 
it has been the fate of Thomas Paine 
to be, in general, discountenanced 
if not detested in the land for which 
he had labored and suffered. 

No one need ask “why.” All the 
world is aware that Paine destroyed 
his reputation by his diatribes 
against the Christian religion, and 
that he irritated all good Americans 
by a furious attack upon the char- 
acter of George Washington. To 
borrow the words of Miss Best, he 
“tramped over Washington’s career 
as he had gone through the Old Tes- 
tament, with a destroyer’s ax and 
left nothing standing. As a general 
he [Washington] was a blunderer, 
as a statesman deceitful, as a friend 
treacherous.” Obviously there must 
be limits to the fury of even an un- 
doubted patriot. But if he permits 
himself to outrage the feelings of 
his fellow citizens, in the two mat- 
ters that concern them most dearly, 
hero-worship and religion, neither 
he nor his biographer have a right 
to expect that his fellow citizens will 
handle him gently. 
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The fact that his attack on the re- 
ligion of his compatriots was cheap, 
and violent and scurrilous, to say 
nothing of its being unscholarly, is 
doubtless no excuse for the vituper- 
ation that has been heaped upon 
him. So, if the volume under con- 
sideration were calculated to bring 
about a juster appraisal of the char- 
acter and work of Thomas Paine, it 
would be a work well done. Unfor- 
tunately, as has been said, Miss Best 
is uncritical—she is evidently un- 
equipped to determine the merits 
and demerits of Paine’s attack on 
the Bible, and on the Christian re- 
ligion. So she contents herself with 
the attempt to make the impres- 
sion that Paine has been wholly 
wronged. 

This review is, of course, not the 
place to consider the theological 
value of Paine’s opinions. They 
have been briefly, but perhaps suf- 
ficiently evaluated in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor vp of April, 1925. Suffice it to 
say here that the entire question of 
the historical and _ inspirational 
worth of the Bible, is not to be set- 
tled by the reckless, slashing inter- 
pretation of an over-zealous, but 
amateurish pamphleteer. Those 
things will be determined by schol- 
ars, and still more by saints. Rather 
they have already been determined. 
In the conscience and in the life of 
countless millions of men, the Chris- 
tian religion has proved itself to 
be what it claims to be, a super- 
natural revelation, and a divine in- 
spiration. 

It is a pity that Thomas Paine, 
whose favorite act of faith was that 
“the great mass of the people are al- 
ways just,” should not have been, in 
the last analysis so truly democratic 
as to believe that the wisdom and 
the judgment of the race were great- 
er than his own. J. M. G. 
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Christ in the Christian Life Accord- 
ing to Saint Paul. By Rev. J. Du- 
perray. Translated by Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
The Incarnation is the central 

fact of Christianity. God became 

Man; the Second Person of the 

Blessed Trinity took unto Himself 

a human nature. He did even more. 

He made it possible for other hu- 

man beings to be united with Him, 

grafted into Him, incorporated into 

Him. Every man by Baptism be- 

comes a member of a Body of which 

Christ is the Head and the Life. 

This vast, extending Body is a con- 

tinuation of the Incarnation, the 

true fulfillment of the original Di- 

vine Plan. This cosmic concept is 

not a flight of fancy, nor a philo- 
sophic speculation; it is a revealed 
truth, foreshadowed in the Old Tes- 
tament, proclaimed by Christ Him- 
self, and adopted by St. Paul as the 
central theme of his preaching. It 
constitutes, as Archbishop Dowling 
in his preface to this work says, 

“the most complete, the most ma- 

jestic, the most startling Libersund 

Weltanschauung that the aston- 

ished ears of sinful men have ever 

been privileged to hear.” 

Dr. Duperray arranges in scien- 
tific order the scattered texts where- 
in the great Apostle proclaims this 
mystical union of Christians with 
Christ, interprets them, and shows 
their consequences in everyday life. 
This union involves not only new 
relations with Christ but with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit; and not 
only with God, but with other Chris- 
tians. It adds a social meaning to 


Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. It 
minimizes differences of national- 
ity, sex, or social position, and em- 
phasizes the fundamental equality 
of Christians, who are all sharers in 
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the same Sonship and filled with the 
same Spirit. It thus produces a new 
social solidarity. It involves the 
Communion of Saints, the common 
interchange of prayers and merits. 
Of the importance of this doc- 
trine no one can doubt. St. Paul 
preached it more and more, as his 
own experiences, under the light of 
the Holy Ghost, revealed to him 
its beauty and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Dr. Duperray’s scholarly 
study of it is thus welcome and 
valuable. A thesis for the doctor- 
ate, and therefore theological and 
Scriptural in character, it has a de- 
votional aim and could serve as a 
book of spiritual reading for seri- 
ous students. Father Burke’s trans- 
lation follows the original closely 
and preserves its scholarly simplic- 
ity and quiet eloquence. F. P. L. 


A Companion to H. G. Wells’s “Out- 
line of History.” By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. San Francisco: Ecclesiastical 
Supply Association. $3.50. 

Mr. Belloc Objects. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Belloc Still Objects. By Hilaire 
Belloc. San Francisco: Ecclesias- 
tical Supply Association. 35 cents. 
In the ultimate analysis there are 

but two philosophies of life, the one 

Christo-centric, the other anthropo- 

centric. The two standard bearers 

of these distinct philosophies, in one 
of the most absorbing debates of 
modern times, are Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc and Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Bel- 
loc comes to the defense of those 
whose faith is attacked, for a “Cath- 

olic disturbed in his faith is like a 

man troubled with his sight. A 

Catholic losing his faith is like a 

man going blind.” Mr. Wells, who 

bears the flag of the other school, 
defends the philosophy of Progress 

















and asserts that “individual life does 
not stand alone, but is an episode in 
a greater life which progresses and 
which need not die. The episode 
begins and ends, but life goes on.” 
It takes two ordinary mortals to 
make a quarrel, but it takes Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Wells to make it in- 
teresting. The occasion for the in- 
tellectual tilt was Mr. Wells’s pic- 
turesque and imaginative Outline of 
History, which has been taken to the 
American heart as the long-wished- 
for articulation of its Babbitt moods 
and slogans. Mr. Belloc saw in this 
work something more than an “Out- 
line.” He saw “red” in it in the 
sense that it was an attack upon his 
faith, and for a man who breathes 
the spirit of the Incarnation like Bel- 
loc, whose prose is as profoundly 
Catholic as the poetry of Claudel, 
the attack was a challenge. He 
throws down the gauntlet in his 
Companion to Mr. Wells’s “Outline 
of History”—a work which dis- 
proves everything Newman said 
about logic making but sorry rhet- 
oric with the multitude, for Bel- 
locian logic is like a Pauline sword: 
it cuts both ways and pierces 
through. He recognizes the “great 
talents with which Mr. Wells has 
been endowed by Almighty God,” 
for example, his “sense of time,” 
“excellent economy in the use of 
words,” “accuracy of dates,” and a 
“very rare gift of imaginate writ- 
ing.” But, at the same time, he is 
not blind to the defects of his oppo- 
nent—provincialism or “satisfied 
ignorance,” a “rabid hatred of every- 
thing Catholic,” and finally, an “in- 
ability for consulting the right peo- 
ple.” The body of the attack which 
follows is built on the double foun- 
dation of science and history well 
cemented with that rare gift of an 
anti-intellectual age—logic. 
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The scientific criticism of Mr. Bel- 
loc is directed chiefly against Mr. 
Wells’s adoration of the Darwinian 


hypothesis of Natural Selection. 
First, he makes clear that evolution 
rightly understood no more ex- 
cludes God than a self-made man 
excludes his mother. “Evolution in- 
volves no fundamental issue... 
Evolution simply means continuous 
growth; a tree growing from a seed- 
ling is an example of evolution; 
growth is the universal phenomenon 
apparent in ourselves and all or- 
ganic life around us, and to dis- 
cover it generalised is no shock, but 
rather an extension of the obvious.” 
But the difficulty begins when we 
shift from the how to the why and 
begin to inquire whether or not a 
Spirit is at work. Mr. Belloc be- 
lieves that the hypothesis of Natural 
Selection is an attempt to account 
for the different types of living be- 
ings without having to admit a con- 
scious and permanent Divine Inten- 
tion. In itself, the theory is un- 
tenable as Mr. Belloc shows by an 
appeal to fixed types which are so 
apparent in all recorded human ex- 
perience, and by an appeal to evi- 
dence. The theory has been “rid- 
dled for a generation,” “Darwinism 
is dead,” and Mr. Wells is but re- 
hearsing in 1926 a discarded hy- 
pothesis which was popular during 
his school days. 

On the historical side, Mr. Belloc 
contends that Mr. Wells is ignorant 
of recent studies in the field of his- 
tory, such as the revolutionary work 
of Fustel de Coulanges, the true ori- 
gins of Parliament, the importance 
of Greek and Latin literature, the 
true nature of Buddhism, the Mid- 
dle Ages, and above all the most evi- 
dent points in Catholic theology. 
Mr. Belloc almost pulls out his hair 
when he finds a man like Mr. Wells 
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confusing the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Incarnation. “He knows 
no more of the Catholic Church, 
which made Europe and still sus- 
tains Europe in its peril, than he 
does of the other things which in- 
furiate him, such as the’ Gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Wells, “the least controver- 
sial of men,” takes up “an unskilled 
pen” to refute Mr. Belloc in his 
work: Mr. Belloc Objects to “The 
Outline of History.” The historical 
criticism which made up what Mr. 
Belloc called “nine-tenths” of his 
criticism is entirely ignored by Mr. 
Wells, and personal abuse takes its 
place. The whole debate is made 
out to be a purely scientific one in 
which Mr. Belloc is accused of be- 
ing a charlatan in science, for he 
“quotes no authorities,” “knows 
scarcely anything of museums or 
laboratories, or the spirit and meth- 
od of research,” has misunderstood 
every detail of Natural Selection, 
writes familiarly “Boule” for “M. 
Boule,” and Vailleton for Vialleton. 
To emphasize the purely scientific 
character of the debate Mr. Wells 
drew Sir Arthur Keith, the distin- 
guished anthropologist, to his de- 
fense in which the latter charged 
Mr. Belloc for wrongly quoting from 
Vialleton’s Elements of 1911. Mr. 
Belloc replied that he quoted not 
from the Elements, but from a later 
work published in 1924, which was 
widely discussed in Europe and of 
which Sir Arthur had heard noth- 
ing! The answer of Mr. Belloc was 
the more striking in the light of Sir 
Arthur Keith’s accusation that 
“Rome” had perverted and anti- 
quated the intelligence of Mr. Belloc. 

Mr. Wells is not at his best when 
reasoning, logic and science are at 
stake, but he does handle a vicious 
weapon in his personal abuse—and 
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here he is the master of Mr. Belloc, 


but only here. Mr. Belloc had ac- 
cused him of being “muddle-headed” 
to which Mr. Wells answers that 
Mr. Belloc is “compactly stout” and 
has been seen to walk across Soho 
Square! Mr. Belloc said Mr. Wells 
was “ignorant of history,” and Mr. 
Wells rejoins that Mr. Belloc is the 
type of man “who begets children 
honestly by one beloved wife” and 
“believes in immortality lest he 
should die and grow old.” 

Mr. Belloc hits back in his Mr. 
Belloc Still Objects not because he 
has “any intention of being drawn 
into a slanging match with a writer 
who is his superior in this form of 
art, but because no challenge to 
Truth must be allowed to pass un- 
heeded.” Point by point he answers 
the scientific rebuttals of Mr. Wells, 
smothering him with authorities, 
overthrowing his last defenses with 
a merciless logic, and proving to the 
world that Mr. Wells must always 
be a sorry example of the great 
truth that novelists make poor his- 
torians and even poorer scientists. 
“It has been well said by the great- 
est of Spanish artists,” writes Mr. 
Belloc, “that the chief need of the 
Catholic Church to-day is an oppo- 
nent worthy of her stature. She has 
hardly found one in Mr. Wells.” 

Mr. Belloc is essentially an apolo- 
gist—the kind of apologist who sees 
every truth, even those of science 
and history, in the great white light 
of the Light of the World. Not only 
that, his method takes a very defi- 
nite cognizance of a new doctrine 
and a new spirit in our modern 
world, quite different from that of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. His battle is not with Kant 
and Hume in which both are thrown 
out of court with a split major and 
a sub-distinguo, but with the pow- 
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ers of darkness of the twentieth cen- 
tury which deny truth in the philo- 
sophical order and Christ in the su- 
pernatural, and which can be over- 
thrown only by a method like unto 
their own in all things save sin. 
Mr. Belloc has the spirit of the con- 
queror, not the conquered; that is 
why he can write the most forceful 
apologetic of our times—an apolo- 
getic of violence which alone carries 
away the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
an apologetic of fire by which cold 
hearts and intellects are enkindled. 
His position is summed up in these 
lines: “We think—they don’t. If 
thinking survives we shall win. If 
it doesn’t we won’t. But we shall. 
For the Faith is immortal.” 
F. J. S. 


Selected Letters of Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, 1896-1924. Edited with 

a Memoir by Bernard Holland. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$7.00. 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, who 
died in January, 1925, was most 
widely known as a leader in the 
modernist movement in the Catholic 
Church during the first dozen years 
or so of this century. Born in Flor- 
ence, the son of the Austrian ambas- 
sador to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and of a Scotch mother, a resi- 
dent of Belgium during a great part 
of his youth, and then of England, 
which became his home, married to 
a daughter of Sidney and Lady Her- 
bert of Lea, a frequent visitor for 
years to Rome, France and Ger- 
many, von Hiigel was by all his 
training a cosmopolitan. During 
the storm and stress of the modern- 
ist controversy, he was much on the 
continent: he kept in close touch 
with Loisy and the Italian modern- 
ists as well as with Tyrrell in Eng- 
land. More than any other, he acted 
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as the intermediary of the various 
groups. It might be expected that 
the letters of such a leading actor 
in the tragedy of modernism would 
reveal much history. As a matter 
of fact, they contain but little that 
was not already well known, chiefly 
because the letters to the conti- 
nental modernists, which would 
shed the most light on the move- 
ment, did not come into the hands 
of the editor, Mr. Bernard Holland, 
nor did he make any great effort to 
obtain them. The omission, how- 
ever, is one we cannot regret, for 
von Hiigel’s sake, as we feel sure he 
appears to better advantage in the 
letters of this volume. 

If they add little to history, the 
letters reveal much of their author’s 
mind, and almost mirror his soul. 
He stands out from the other lead- 
ers of modernism, as the best bal- 
anced mind and the most truly reli- 
gious soul. The difference was pro- 
found. It was not merely by reason 
of his lay status that he remained 
uncondemned and in union with the 
Church while the more conspicuous 
leaders were excommunicated, Tyr- 
rell, Loisy, Minocchi, Buonaiuti, 
Murri, clerics all. Nor was it mere- 
ly, as Bernard Holland seemed to 
think, that his rather ponderous 
writings were but little read. No, 
there was a deeper and better rea- 
son: von Hiigel never had the tem- 
per of a rebel, so evident in his com- 
peers. The idea of the Catholic 
Church dominated all his thinking; 
a Church divinely instituted to bring 
souls and all humanity, to God and 
the truth. His love of the Church 
was deep and sincere, and ardent as 
well, in spite of the many faults he 
saw, or thought he saw, in its ad- 
ministration. Throughout the let- 
ters, particularly in those of the lat- 
er period after the abrupt ending of 
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the movement, one sees a strong 
faith in the supernatural, in the 
transcendence of God, with an in- 
tense aversion toimmanentism. He 
points out in a striking letter to a 
Protestant professor of Lausanne, 
that there was a radical difference 
from the start, made clear only lat- 
er, between his ideas and those of 
Loisy, of Minocchi, of Tyrrell, and 
even of Blondel and Laberthoniére. 
He upholds the finality of the 
Church’s teachings in his last letter 
to Miss Maude Petre. It was only 
when the modernism of Loisy and 
Tyrrell issued logically in skepti- 
cism and pantheism, however, that 
von Hiigel awoke to its true nature. 
Thereafter, as he said, he turned 
more and more to the right; though 
there are not a few things to be cen- 
sured in his writings, he remained 
always, as he declared, a convinced 
Roman Catholic. 

His life was passed in the pursuit 
of perfection which he sought both 
in the love of God and in scientific 
study. In his late years he achieved 
a greater harmony between these 
two main passions of his life. His 
studies had led him, at times, into 
difficulties and perplexities: his love 
of God was the light and life of his 
whole being. It was, at once, a 
deeply mystical and strongly prac- 
tical love, that made prayer and the 
sacramental life of a Christian his 
great inspiration and support, that 
nerved him to endure and to love 
suffering, that kept his heart loving, 
generous, with no trace of bitter- 
ness, without any atom of hardness, 
young, eager, enthusiastic, even 
when he was shattered in health 
and past three score and ten. 

Such is von Hiigel as mirrored in 
his letters. Their charm and value 
are found in their sincerity and cor- 
rectness, in their religious fervor, in 
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the richness of their thought and 
knowledge. He was not a born let- 
ter writer, and was wanting in the 
lighter graces. His style was often 
clumsy, parenthetical, German,—at 
times the fastidious will find it ex- 
cruciating, and the easy-going fun- 
ny. One must keep an eye turned 
steadily to the opinions of his cor- 
respondents if one would avoid the 
risk of misunderstanding him. Like 
his writings in general, the letters 
are not for the many. They will 
bring a kindlier judgment on a man 
who always judged others kindly, 
too kindly, at times, we are sure, 
for his own good and the good of 
Catholic truth. J. F. F. 


The Catholic Anthology. By Thom- 
as Walsh, Ph.D., Litt.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

High In Her Tower. By Charles 
Phillips. New York: F. T. Kolars 
& Co. $1.50. 

Lovers of Catholic poetry are for- 
tunate in having for their Christ- 
mas choice this year the first collec- 
tion of Charles Phillips’s verses, 
Thomas Walsh’s truly monumental 
Anthology—and the recent reprint 
of Louise Imogen Guiney’s poems 
as well. 

The Catholic Anthology is a lib- 
eral education in the inherited cul- 
ture of Christendom—the first at- 
tempt to give a choice from the en- 
tire range of Catholic poetry in dif- 
ferent ages and among different 
nations, rendered into English for 
the convenience of English-speaking 
readers. The absolutely staggering 
scope of a volume which extends 
from the words of the Incarnate 
Word Himself—even from the An- 
gelic Salutation and the Magnificat 
of Her for whom Joyce Kilmer 
found the sweet, new invocation of 
“Singing Girl” through the poet- 























saints of the early Church, the poets 
and saints of the Middle Ages, and 
of the Age of Transition (roughly 
speaking, from the Reformation to 
the Oxford Movement) and so to 
Contemporary Poets from the year 
1870—wisely including a separate, 
suggestive division of Catholic 
Poems by Non-Catholic Poets—may 
be guessed. But the splendid fact 
is that the editor has not been stag- 
gered by the multiplicity or the 
richness of his material. He has 
built up, with the help of wide 
knowledge, long experience and dis- 
criminating taste—with the whole 
equipment of both poet and critic— 
a selection that is nobly representa- 
tive of the heritage of our Catholic 
poetry. 

Just how representative it is one 
may guess by consulting a single 
corner of the Index of Authors (for 
the book is admirably indexed and 
documented), where under the let- 
ter D may be found such a veritable 
and various “hosting of heroes” as 
James J. Daly, Thomas Augustine 
Daly, Dante Alighieri, Ruben 
Dario, Eustace Deschamps, Aubrey 
de Vere, Kenelm Digby, Enid Din- 
nis, Digby Dolben, James Dollard, 
Giovanni Dominici, Eleanor Don- 
nelly, Lord Alfred Douglas, Ernest 
Dowson, Dracontius, John Dryden, 
Joachim du Bellay and Eileen Dug- 
gan! Now it goes without saying 
that nothing human is quite per- 
fect—least of all an anthology: and 
every booklover can, in a work of 
this stupendous scope, think of pos- 
sible additions or subtractions. But 
there is small place for caviling in 
the presence of such potent accom- 
plishment. To compass the entire 
range of Catholic poetry is obvious- 
ly impossible outside of an encyclo- 
pedia—or for that matter, within 
an encyclopedia: but there will be 
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few readers who can dip into these 
pages without an enlarged and in- 
spiring sense of the historic Chris- 
tian legacy of song—and few writ- 
ers who can find themselves in- 
cluded in so august a company 
without a quickened sense at once 
of pride and of humility. One can 
scarcely overpraise Thomas Walsh 
for the devoted and discerning la- 
bor which has given us a book 
Catholic readers will find indis- 
pensable either for reference or for 
refreshment. 

To the gathering of Charles 
Phillips’s poetry many of us, watch- 
ing its fruit grow riper each year, 
have looked forward with pleasure. 
It comes now—a slender sheaf but 
And the harvest is varied, 
too, in matter and in form: for Pro- 
fessor Phillips has drawn from his 
heart songs of childhood and of the 
beloved dead, songs of patriotism 
and of Nature (one of his most 
memorable being the beautiful lyric 
of the “Silver Maple”), songs of the 
contemporary theater and the im- 
memorial sanctuary—while head 
and hand have fashioned the sing- 
ing into modes running all the long 
way from the archaic sweetness of 
his gracious dedication to Ina Cool- 
brith, the veteran California song- 
ster; to the brusque modernism of 
the ironic study called “Chips.” 
That so devout a liegeman of the 
Lady Poetry should be particularly 
happy in his interpretation of other 
poets—the “eagle note of Homer,” 
the “torrent and cloud and a tide 
of light” that were in Shelley— 
was to be expected. Charles 
Phillips not only captures and cre- 
ates beauty: he infuses into his 
readers a sense of reverence for all 
the beauty—spiritual and physical 
—which transfigures our difficult 
world. K. B. 
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Intimacies in Canadian Life and Let- 
ters. By Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D., 
LL.D. With a letter from the 
late Benjamin Sulte, F.R.S. 
Ottawa: The Graphic Publishers. 
$1.50. 

Welcome and timely is this at- 
tractive little volume which so well 
lives up to its inviting title. A short 
time ago, magazine and newspaper 
told us of the diamond jubilee of 
Canada’s Confederation—the work 
of her statesmen. To-day, Dr. 
O’Hagan with a friendliness and 
warmth which reveal the Celt, tells 
us of some of the work of our 
neighbor in the domain of letters. 
This book, which contains a reprint 
of several articles which have ap- 
peared during the past few years in 
THe CatHoLic Wor.p, cannot fail 
to make a distinct appeal to those 
who appreciate idealism and pa- 
trioltism wherever they are found, 
and such, after all, would seem to 
be the keynote of Canadian liter- 
ature, particularly of that little 
known section, French Canadian 
poetry and prose, to which the au- 
thor devotes the greater part of his 
work. Dr. O'Hagan quotes for us 
a dozen or more examples of poems 
by Cremazie, Frechette and others, 
with translations which have hap- 
pily caught the chant du vers fran- 
cais. 

There is also a very interesting 
chapter on some French Canadian 
writers—historians, essayists, and 
novelists. After reading all this, 
one questions the necessity for the 
spirited and convincing article on 
the fallacy of Canadian French be- 
ing a patois. As Dr. Sulte points 
out, the French Academy itself has 
refuted such a statement by crown- 
ing the work of several native writ- 
ers of the Province of Quebec. We 
are also given examples of Canadian 
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poetry written in English which 
show that many of Canada’s sons 
are well on the road to the heights 
that their distinguished critic pre- 
dicts for them. Nor is he too en- 
thusiastic—there is a strength and 
beauty in these excerpts which 
augurs well for the future of this 
section of Canadian literature. A 
“Canadian humorist in Parliament” 
and the sympathetic and instruc- 
tive study of Dr. William Henry 
Drummond, famous Canadian dia- 
lect poet, contain intimacies, which 
we thank the author for sharing 
with us. Cc. Q. 


In the Heart of Spain. By Thomas 
Ewing Moore. New York: The 
Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion. $3.00. 

Because Spain happens to be one 
of those countries at once spectacu- 
lar and subtle, it has always in- 
spired innumerable books of his- 
tory or description—and very sel- 
dom have these books been at the 
same time readable and reliable. 
Mr. Moore’s leisurely and copiously 
illustrated story of a visit to An- 
dalusia, “the heart of Spain,” is an 
exception which will make itself 
welcome to those who have already 
visited their dream castles, to those 
who are planning to visit them and 
to those who must merely conjure 
them from their own library tables. 
There is a brief history of the beau- 
tiful and fertile province, an ex- 
haustive description of Seville—its 
people, its monuments, the pag- 
eantry of Holy Week, Andalusian 
music and dances, including the 
famous sacred dance of the Seises 
—with visits to such fascinating 
neighbors as Granada and Cordova, 
and a chapter particularly interest- 
ing to Americans on the “Footsteps 
of Columbus.” 


















That Mr. Moore’s volume is a la- 
bor of love one sees clearly. And 
while candid in his arraignment of 
one blot on the Spanish ’scutcheon 

the “obsession of the bullfight”— 
he writes with the urbanity of long 
diplomatic experience and the sym- 
pathetic Catholic insight so neces- 
sary for any interpretation of a 


Catholic country. K. B. 
The Venerable Don Bosco. By J. B. 
Lemoyne, S.C. New Rochelle, 


N. Y.: The Salesian Press. $2.00. 

Don Bosco was a sociologist in a 
day when sociology was not taught 
in colleges and “social uplift” was 
an unborn phrase. The spiritual 
and secular education of poor boys 
was the important work of his life. 
Born of poor parents and spending 
his early years tending sheep, he 
learned in the school of experience 
the difficulties and dangers that be- 
set the children of poverty. After 
being carpenter, tailor and shoe- 
maker, he realized his ambition to 
become a priest. Working in the 
city of Turin, his heart went out to 
poor boys who were beginning a life 
of evil because no one took the trou- 
ble to try to make them good. He 
made the care of these his chief con- 
cern. How successful he was, de- 
spite many and formidable obsta- 
cles, is now history. At his death 
in 1888 the Salesian Society which 
he founded was caring for 130,000 
children in various parts of the 
world. 

The present volume is not a 
chronological life story but a series 
of interesting flashes of the charac- 
ter and labors of the Venerable Don 


Bosco. His Preventive System of 
education is dealt with at some 
length. Its core is the substitution 


of kindly correction for violent 
chastisement. 


He discarded whips 
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Not averse to 
clean teeth and finger nails, he was 
more concerned about clean souls. 
His attractive personality is empha- 
sized and his keen sense of humor 
incidentally illustrated. To a nun 
tortured with scruples he recom- 
mended a reading of Bertoldino’s 
book of humorous anecdotes. Which 
will probably shock those who con- 
sider sanctity and solemnness in- 
separable. 

This work is a translation from 
the Italian of J. B. Lemoyne, S.C. 
The English is quite cumbersome. 
3. Fa Be 


for winsomeness. 


History of American Foreign Rela- 


tions. By Louis Martin Sears. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $3.50. 


This contribution to the study of 
the international relations of the 
United States is one of the best of 
recent publications. It is not only 
a good textbook and bibliography, 
but very readable for the average 
man who is not a student of history 
but does want a reasonable under- 
standing of how we came into be- 
ing as a nation and how we have 
managed our heritage. 

The study of our relations with 
other countries is the key to such 
understanding. Foreign relations 
are not a mystery, no holy of 
holies of which the “career” diplo- 
mat is the vested high priest. To 
the opinion of the diplomat only so 
much respect is due as comes 
properly to a specialist. It is every 
voter’s right and his duty to know 
something of them. 

To quote an illustration from 
Professor Sears: “Until some more 
final decision is reached with rela- 
tion to our position toward Euro- 
pean debtors and the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, foreign relations 
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will continue to present to the 
American citizen the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching decisions he 
can be called upon to make . . . The 
European autocrat of other days, 
called by heredity to the adminis- 
tration of affairs of State, made for- 
eign affairs his first study, his abid- 
ing concern. His own greatness 
and the prosperity and existence of 
his country depended more upon a 
wise foreign policy than upon any 
other factor. The free citizen who 
has succeeded the autocrat in a 
world of which America is as much 
a part as Europe, will prove false to 
his heritage if he displays an inter- 
est one whit less intelligent and 
continuous than that of his prede- 
cessor.” 

Last winter gave to those who 
cared to observe, an interesting dem- 
onstration of the innocence of most 
of us, of all knowledge of our own 
history. The country was flooded 
with discussion of the Administra- 
tion’s conducf of our relations with 
other countries: Russia, China, Nic- 
aragua, Mexico, the debtor nations 
of Europe; all came in for acri- 
monious comment in which the 
scales of opinion weighed rather 
noticeably against our own govern- 
ment, irrespective of party. 

There was evident in all this a 
good deal of partisan propaganda, 
a vast deal of historical ignorance 
and a respectable part of honest de- 
sire that the conduct of our inter- 
national relations be maintained on 
the highest plane, which redeemed 
the rest, even when combined with 
ignorance which at times seemed 
truly invincible. 

Therefore Professor Sear’s book 
is to be warmly recommended to 
the general reader as well as to 
students. The author is not con- 
tent with marshaling dry facts, he 
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goes behind the facts and explains 
their relation to the long series of 
events which tie each nation to 


every other. W. F. S. 
Transition. By Will Durant. New 
York: Simon and _ Schuster. 


$3.00. 

Transition is the mental auto- 
biography of one, John Lemaire, or 
in real life, Dr. Will Durant. Born 
and brought up a Catholic, he be- 
comes an atheist, and the first part 
of the book sets forth the history of 
the change. Some hectic reading 
on evolution, a visit to the Museum 
of Natural History, a few more 
heretical books, and then, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighteen, he wakes up 
one morning and finds himself an 
atheist. 

One year later he is a socialist; 
presently, a teacher in a Catholic 
college attached to a seminary; and 
finally, he enters the seminary to 
study for the priesthood. He knows 
this to be hypocritical, but it will 
make his parents happy. He loves 
truth much, but his parents more. 
Besides, he will “convert the Cath- 
olic Church to socialism.” He sees 
himself “making fiery speeches for 
the cause and getting the credit for 
its victory.” He will be “the Pope 
of American Socialism and _ the 
Second Savior of the World.” 

What is it puts an end to all this 
soaring ambition? The reading of 
Spinoza’s Ethics, which gives him 
the courage to leave the seminary 
and home, and face the world with- 
out any belief in the living God. 

The same unwonted skill in 
weaving words is shown here as in 
The Story of Philosophy. The au- 
thor reacts to style subtly. This 
may account for the occurrence of 
a few sentences which, unessential 
to the structure or purpose of his 
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cannot but wound anew, 


book, 
needlessly, those he professes to 


love. He loves truth much and his 
parents more, but there are times 
when he seems to love the jingle of 
words and the expression of pretty 
but empty senfiments most of all. 
Apart from the style, there is 
nothing in the book of value, and 
apart from curiosity, no reason in 
the world for reading it. 
L. R. MCL. 


Children’s Books—The Wonder 
Smith and His Son, by Ella Young 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.25) is a delightful book 
which not only gives the reader 
lasting pleasure, but is to the stu- 
dent a valuable “document of re- 
search.” Anyone interested in the 
beginnings of literature will find 
rich material in Miss Young’s tran- 
scriptions from the old Irish oral 
folktale of the Gubbaun Saor. This 
work represents nearly twenty years 
of the careful following of one single 
trail in the dim fields of peasant lore. 
The beauty of it all is, Miss Young 
has stuck to that trail loyally, re- 
gardless of the tempting paths into 
other fields which must have time 
and again offered themselves. The 
result is a well-nigh perfect piece of 
work, possessing a unity and a to- 
tality of effect that is rare in such 
volumes. Besides, there is not a sign 
of the pedant or the specialist to take 
away the charm of its childlike sim- 
plicity. The author’s success in 
catching the richly toned idiom of 
the Old Irish is remarkable. It is 
a “fairy tale” of the first order, 
destined to give delight to thou- 
sands of children as well as to those 
who will read it from the standpoint 
of literary scholarship. 

David Binney Putnam, author of 
David Goes Voyaging, David Goes 
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to Greenland, David Goes to Baffin 
Land (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 each), in the series 
Boy Books by Boys, is the fourteen- 
year-old grandson of G. P. Putnam, 
the publisher, who had the unusual 
experience of voyaging to distant 
and unfrequented places. In these 
three volumes, illustrated by many 
photographs, he relates his impres- 
sions and gives his readers a nar- 
rative of delightful simplicity. 

The first volume is David’s ac- 
count of his three months with the 
Arcturus in its oceanographic expe- 
dition to the Galapagos Islands, un- 
der the direction of William Beebe, 
the distinguished scientist. In the 
second, David relates his adven- 
tures in the summer of 1926, when, 
as a seasoned explorer, he went to 
Greenland, traveling on the Morris- 
sey, under Captain Bob Bartlett, 
Peary’s famous skipper. This sec- 
ond trip took David to Whale 
Sound, 800 miles from the North 
Pole and is more exciting than the 
first, as we read of his meeting with 
icebergs, Eskimos, polar bears, nar- 
whal, sharks, and seals. Roping 
walrus and bear cubs, as well as 
hunting with gun and camera, and 
even a shipwreck, are the enviable 
experiences of the brave David on 
this journey. In the third volume, 
lucky David describes his voyage 
to the bleak country north of lati- 
tude 60, again under Captain Bob 
Bartlett on the Morrissey, during 
which he met with considerable 
hardship and danger. Penetrating 
inland on the vast areas of ice, to 
places before unseen by white men, 
David helped to collect fossils, to 
discover and name mesas and can- 
yons, as well as to shoot caribou 
and the rare blue goose. In these 
books there is no chance to smile at 
David’s misspelling or imperfect 
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grammar because “mother helped 
me with my spelling and gram- 
mar.” We wonder if some of the 
charm has not been lost by too 
close supervision on the part of 
mother. Certainly there could be 
no more delightful gift for Christ- 
mas than these wholesome and in- 
structive works of this boy traveler. 

Father Neil Boyton, S.J., has 
added another to his list of worth- 
while juveniles, Mississippi’s Black- 
robe (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.25), a story of Father Marquette, 
full of thrilling adventure, on the one 
hand, and on the other, replete with 
interesting details of Indian super- 
stitions, games and customs. The 
revealing picture it draws of the 
heroic Jesuit cannot but ‘fire the 
youthful imagination to the appre- 
ciation of the beauty of true holi- 
ness.—Boys will find the same 
thrills in Father Henry S. Spauld- 
ing’s Indian Gold Seeker (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.50), whose 
scene is laid in the Wyoming gold- 
fields, and whose hero, Walter 
Ledyard, is a human, likable lad.— 
Another Jesuit author, Rev. Mat- 
thew Bodkin, has translated from 
the German of the Rev. Jén Svens- 
son, Lost in the Arctic (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00), the 
amazing adventures of two little 
brothers, Nonni and Manni, which, 
while it differs from our American 
tales, has a quaint, vivid charm of 
its own. The author is the Nonni 
of the tale, a true one, its events 
having taken place in 1868. The 
pen and ink sketches double its in- 
terest for young readers. 

Another hero from across the 
seas is Nimble Legs (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50), a little boy of 
Rabbato, whose fleet legs were used 
to carry secret messages to General 
Garibaldi in the revolution of 1859. 
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Luigi Capuana, the author, has art- 
fully told a tale which incidentally 
will make its little readers eager to 
improve their knowledge of Italian 
history. The translation has been 
well done by Frederic Faber Cooper. 
—To the many alluring titles in 
Macmillan’s Little Library has been 
added a delightful adaptation of the 
old French Pélerinage de Charle- 
magne, which re-creates the spirit 
of that time of high achievement 
and gay romance. The Merry Pil- 
grimage ($1.00) will help to lay 
foundations of culture in youthful 
minds. It is delightfully illustrated 
by J. Erwin Porter. 

There would be a great lacuna in 
any Christmas list that did not in- 
clude an A. A. Milne book. Chris- 
topher Robin, Winnie-the-Pooh and 
the Old Sailor are all with us again 
in Now We Are Six (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.00), which if it 
lacks something of the utter perfec- 
tion of its predecessors, is still 
irresistible in the appeal of its in- 
imitable verse and the _ positive 
genius of E. H. Shepard’s decora- 
tions.—Somewhat reminiscent of 
the Land of Oz is Mickey and the 
Monkey (New York: Viking Press: 
$2.00), by Victorine Kirk, with its 
fascinating animal pictures’ by 
Christopher Rule. His topographi- 
cal survey of Monkeyland, just in- 
side the cover, will receive assidu- 
ous study we are sure, from its 
happy possessors.—Another treat 
awaits juvenile readers in Number 
Five Joy Street (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50), dedicated “to 
the Owners of Numbers One, Two, 
Three, Four Joy Street,” wherein 
many of our foremost writers and 
artists annually put their talents at 
the service of the little ones. 
Stories, verse, and whimsies from 
such gifted pens as those of Walter 
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de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, Compton 
Mackenzie, Lord Dunsany, Rose 
Fyleman, etc., fill this delectable 
volume. 

Laura Spencer Portor in recap- 
turing her own happy childhood in 
The Little Long-Ago (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $5.00) does all 
grown-ups the same _ inestimable 
service. Which is the reason that 
this book is going to be even more 
beloved of them than of the chil- 
dren. Its five hundred pages are 
filled with stories long and short, 
grave and gay, all written with a 
mastery of English that makes it a 
subtle instrument in revealing the 
sensitive heart of a child. The il- 
lustrations of Maginel Wright Bar- 
ney have caught and fixed its elusive 
spirit. 

We found A Child’s Thought of 
God (New York: Minton, Balch & 
Co. $1.50), an anthology of religious 
poems for children, compiled by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
Gillespie, disappointing in its selec- 
tions as well as its omissions. Re- 
ligious poety is an ensnaring and 
difficult form of art, as this collec- 
tion proves. And children are a 
difficult public, which makes us 
dubious of the effect of many of 
these poems in_ shaping their 
thoughts of God. More than one- 
third of them are anonymous, 
which is, to say the least, unusual 
in an anthology.—A Catholic novel, 
which we fear, defeats its own pur- 
pose, is Lark’s Creek, by Virgil B. 
Fairman (New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $1.75). Its story of con- 
version contains good Catholic doc- 
trine, well presented, but its char- 
acters are stilted and unnatural, too 
plainly lay figures on which to 
drape the exposition of Catholic be- 
lief and practice.—The story of Ire- 
land’s baby saint, Little Nellie of 
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Holy God (St. Nazianz, Wis.: The 
Society of the Divine Savior), has 
been retold for children by Father 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., in a way to 
excite their admiration and emula- 
tion. 


Foreign Publications.—Géographie 
Humaine de la France, by Jean Brun- 
hes and Pierre Deffontaines (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. Vol. II. 65 fr.), forms 
part of the monumental Historie de 
la Nation Francaise, published under 
the direction of Gabriel Hanotaux of 
the French Academy. It is M. Brun- 
hes’s second contribution to the 
“human geography of France.” In 
Vol. I., which appeared in 1920, he 
wrote about his country’s natural 
characteristics and human trans- 
formations. The present sequel, 
containing 650 quarto pages, con- 
sists of two principal divisions: po- 
litical geography and geography of 
labor. First the authors consider 
Paris, its situation, growth and en- 
virons. They analyze various in- 
teresting aspects of the French 
metropolis, showing why it eclipsed 
other cities of France, and the basis 
of its pulsating life. Another chap- 
ter, devoted to the chief provincial 
centers, gives a vivid account of 
their development. We find, also, 
a consideration of typical French 
cities, with sidelights upon their lo- 
cation and growth. Climate, civi- 
lization, war, economic movements, 
inventions, means of communica- 
tion, all such influences are pointed 
out. Not less appropriate is the de- 
scription of such “human monu- 
ments” as churches, castles, canals, 
highways and seaports. The au- 
thors regard the Church as the most 
salient trait of France’s physi- 
ognomy. An illuminating chapter 
of the first major division deals 
with the national frontiers. 
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Part II. opens with a description 
of France’s forests and wood indus- 
tries. Her fisheries receive merited 
attention. So do rural activities, 
including customs, festivals and 
sports. We realize the economic 
transformations due to the intro- 
duction of the potato, the beetroot 
and certain cereals. As was to be 
expected, stockraising occupies con- 
siderable space. And one long 
chapter deals with textile raw ma- 
terials: wool, cotton, silk, flax, 
hemp. Another tells of France’s 
horticulture and vineyards, im- 
portant factors in her economic life. 
Of unusual interest is the “geogra- 
phy of energy,” pages devoted to 
coal, petroleum and hydro-electric 
power, this last being a recent as- 
set which has already revolution- 
ized economic conditions in some 
parts of the country. Finally,. the 
authors consider human energy 
the most vital of all, especially to 
France, in view of her declining 
birthrate. 

Géographie humaine de la France, 
which is altogether a new idea, 
merits unqualified praise. Aside 
from Vol. IL, nothing like it has 
been written. Packed with inter- 
esting information, stimulating, re- 
liable and attractively illustrated, it 
reveals a France known to few 
foreigners. Historians in other 
countries would do well to note this 
happy innovation. W. H.S. 


Monseigneur Meric, doctor in 
philosophy and letters as well as 
doctor in theology and professor at 
the Sorbonne, has written a very 
interesting and, in certain ways, a 
valuable book, L’Jmagination et les 
Prodiges (Paris: P. Téqui. 2 vols. 
20fr.). He has brought together 


a series of phenomena, some of 
them from the lives of the saints 
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and some of them from the ordi- 
nary life around us. Saints, for in- 
stance, have had telepathic experi- 
ences by which they have known of 
events at a distance, or have been 
able to project themselves into vari- 
ous incidents occurring far from 
their place of residence. There are 
well authenticated instances of cer- 
tain saints being seen in two places 
at the same time. Sometimes their 
body has been in a sort of coma at 
one place while their personality and 
their double has been active at an- 
other. Professor Meric has paralleled 
these with corresponding instances 
reported by the Psychic Research 
Society and other organizations en- 
gaged in similar study. 

The same thing has been done 
with regard to dreams, presenti- 
ments and the curious phenomena 
that are presented in books on the 
occult. There is no doubt that if 
one were ready to accept some of 
the modern wonders of psychology 
there should be no difficulty about 
miracles. A good many scientists, 
however, who are quite ready to ac- 
cept the former, are very loath to 
believe in the latter. 

The volumes constitute a very in- 
teresting argumentum ad hominem 
so far as the believers in modern 
psychic research and its marvels 
are concerned, but the question that 
inevitably arises is whether for a 
great many other people the saintly 
wonders would not be made rather 
commonplace by their comparison 
with what the psychic researchers 
have come to believe in. J.J. W. 


Although the Abbé Lugan, author 
of L’Esprit Public aux Etats-Unis 
aprés la Guerre (Paris: Les Edi- 
tions des Meilleurs Livres. 10 fr.), 
is usually a keen observer of social 
and political conditions and has 














made more than one visit to the 
United States, it is to be doubted 
whether the present production is 
worthy of him or of his subject. It 
is too sketchy, not to say superficial, 
and contains too many quotations 
from partisan or second-rate author- 
ities. It is divided into four parts, 
the first of which deals with Ameri- 
can political parties, the second 
with the study of the classics in the 
United States, the third with the re- 
lations between the United States 
and England, and the fourth with 
the attitude of this country towards 
France. 

The description of our political 
parties is scarcely adequate. The au- 
thor’s explanation of what he calls 
the “true cause” of the defeat of 
President Wilson on the issue of the 
League of Nations, is scarcely con- 
vincing. According to him, the 
United States Senate refused to ac- 
cept the League of Nations merely, 
or at least mainly, because the Re- 
publican majority in that body in- 
tensely disliked President Wilson. 
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As a matter of fact it was the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to accept the reser- 
vations offered by a majority of the 
Republican group which was re- 
sponsible for the rejection of the 
League. To be sure, antagonism to 
President Wilson did play a con- 
siderable part in determining the at- 
titude of Senator Lodge and a few 
of his colleagues; nevertheless, they 
were willing to accept the League 
with reservations which would not 
have seriously injured the authority 
of that institution. That section of 
the volume which deals with the 
study of the classics in the United 
States seems to have no proper place 
in the work; at any rate, it has no 
clear relation to the other three 
parts. Moreover, it consists almost 
entirely of two lengthy statements 
made respectively by Dean West of 
Princeton and Mr. John Jay Chap- 
man. The sections which treat of 
the attitude of the United States to 
England and to France are much 
better done than the two preceding 
parts. J. A. R. 
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